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HE PAYS HIS FINE. 


For a long time it has been known that a young 
New Yorker who visited Montana in the summer of 
1903 was guilty of serious infractions of the game law. 
‘fhe Montana game wardens learned of this, and have 
been pressing him hard ever since. A dispatch in the 
papers of last Tuesday, November 29, announces that 
the New Yorker has plead guilty, been fined the sum of 
$500 for killing a mountain sheep, and has paid the fine. 
The incident is therefore regarded as closed. 

It is well understood—and the fact is referred to in 
the article on the mountain sheep in “American Big 
Game in Its Haunts”—that this man was taken with 
his guide to a well-known “lick” in northern Montana, 
and that during the first part of his watching a bunch 
of nine rams came there. There was much shooting, 
and finally the rams all went away. The day following 
seven rams came to the lick, and the New Yorker, with 
or without the assistance of his guide, killed three or 
four of them. The matter became known to the forest 
ranger of the locality, and to other people, and the 
New Yorker, hearing of it, left the State, as did also 
his guide. 

It is well recognized that the punishment of infrac- 
tions of game laws by a mere fine has bad features. * It 
tends to make people think that there is one law for the 
rich and another for the poor. A wealthy man, caring 
little for a mere fine, is perhaps ready to break the law 
and to pay the penalty; the poor man, unable to pay a 
heavy fine, may be shut up in jail if he breaks the law. 
The law should provide that infractions of the game 
laws may be punished either by fine or imprisonment, 
or by both. If this were the case, the rich man, know- 
ing that he might be imprisoned for his offense, and 
having before his eyes the fear of the sturdy common- 
sense of the average justice of the peace, would hesitate 
a long time before committing any glaring violation of 
the statutes for the protection of game. 


The curious way in which laws and regulations for- 


bidding the killing of game are regarded by the aver- 
age man was well exemplified a few years ago, when 
an eminent New York preacher openly killed an elk 
in the Yellowstone Park, and then went to the com- 
manding officer, and telling what he had done, asked to 
be allowed to pay the fine. The remarks made by the 
commanding officer to the divine are probably still re- 
membered by him, and we venture to say made much 
more impression than any fine would have done. 








THE CAMEL. 


Casita Bianco has long since shown himself a much- 
traveled Ulysses, who has visited many places, known 
many men, and seen many things. Not long ago when 
Capt. Wm. F. Flynn wrote of having been on a bear trail 
on the top of a remote mountain away in the South- 
west, Cabia Blanco responded the next week with the 
story of how he had been on the same trail on the 
same mountain, and had run from—or was it pursued 
after—the same big bear. And when we printed some- 
thing about the killing of a whale, in which was dis- 
covered.a harpoon which had been imbedded in its car- 
cass many years, he capped the story with a reminis- 
cence of a whale which his own ship had taken in the 
Pacific having a long time carried harpoon in its 
body. This wide range of experience, his faculty of 
seeing things, and his happy way of telling of them, 
all contribute to the interest of whatever comes from 
his pen. His simplicity, directness and sincerity are 
qualities we can all appreciate. To-day he writes of 
his “meeting up” with one of the stranded relics of the 
band of camels which were imported by the United 
States Government. The incident is a concise and 
graphic ending of a comic story, which is humorous in 
no less degree because it happens to be an historical 
monograph on an official enterprise involving generous 
expenditure of public funds. The utter futility of this 
camel enterprise of the United States authorities could 
not have been more completely summed up than it is 
in the picture Cabia Blanco draws of that lone beast, 
with camelesque obstinacy refusing to budge, or to do 
anything else than to stand stock still in the corral and 
“eat its head off” at the fodder rack. 

The failure of the camel importing attempt was not 


so unfortunate after all. This is a land of railroads, not 
of camel trails. The genius of America is expressed 
in the snort of the locomotive, not in the camel’s 
squeal. As the development of the half-century inter- 
vening has abundantly demonstrated, we can conquer 
the deserts in an American way, which has in it noth- 
ing of the Sahara. We have outgrown the camel stage 
of human progression, and have relegated the beast to 
the category of those wild creatures which, thinking 
we have no better use for them, we shoot, if we can 
get within range; and afterward, growing older and 
wiser, and moved by motives partly practical and 
partly sentimental, we would not see utterly destroyed, 
but strive to save from extermination. The camel to- 
day has a place with the elk and the mountain goat 
and other big game of Arizona, under the protection 
of that clause Of the law which forbids its possession 
dead or alive. If any living specimens be still chewing 
the cud of contentment in the security of the arid Ari- 
zona wastes, they take good care to avoid the prox- 
imity of man, and in particular of troopers who would 
persuade them to carry United States mails. 

Another American camel enterprise is worth noting 
in this connection. In the early part of the last cen- 
tury, camels were introduced into Cuba to transport the 
copper ore of the Cobre mines to Santiago. The beasts 
proved to be well adapted to the work; and perhaps 
because the Spanish tongue had some resemblance to 
the gibberish they had been used to, the Cobre camels 
were fairly tractable burden carriers. But the animals 
were killed off eventually by the ravages of a most 
insignificant creature, the niqua, of, as it is called in 
the English tongue, jigger, a minute insect classified 
by scientists as a cross between Satan and a woodtick. 
This little pest burrowed into the feet of the camels 
and eventually proved their destruction. 


MONOLOGUES OF KIAH. 


As BECAME sportsmen good and true, the campers were 
early risers. They had slept sweetly and were dispatch- 
ing their simple but abundant breakfast by the light of 
the camp-fire, before the dawn. With admirable two- 
handed sweeps at every dish in sight far and near regard- 
less of sequence, they maintained a graceful rhythm of 
knife and fork; consequently the hillocks of edibles van- 
ished with speed, volume and accuracy. This expeditious 
manner of tossing food is oftentimes a peculiar feature 
of some sportsmen when living close to nature. Without 
interrupting his intake in the least, Ruben remarked: “I 
confess that I always feel cross and sour in the morning, 
particularly at breakfast. After a good meal like this, 
however, I feel that I am my sunny self again. I attribute 
it to the vital forces being low, therefore not to any true 
blemish of disposition. In the morning everyone needs 
an hour or two in which to pull oneself together after a 
night of slumber before one can hope to attain full, 
normal sweetness of temper; then one can heartily con- 
cern one’s self in promoting the comfort and interests of 
one’s fellows, while betimes not forgetting one’s own. 
True sportsmanship enjoins, as Kiah wisely said—”’ “I 
was thinking of that very subject myself,” Kiah hastily 
interposed, “and I find that there are very, very few 
sportsmen who agree with me on a subject which is clear 
as the sun at noon. There indeed are few who accurately 
know what sportsmanship enjoins. Besides the heart-to- 
heart talks so dear to all of us, the friendships of old 
comrades in sport, the privilege of forming an acquaint- 
anceship with members of the guild who are strangers, 
the delights of living close to nature and numerous other 
correlated pleasures and benefits, I know that true sports- 
manship is a matter of set forms. Do you hunt birds? 
Then such should be done in a ceremonial manner. So 
of fishing. These set forms admit of no deviation what- 
ever, if you would be a true sportsman. I would suggest 
to you, purely in the interest of sportsmanship—a sug- 
gestion free from all egotism—that if you desire to know 
the precise forms to which I so éarnestly allude, you will 
respectfully and studiously observe your good friend 
Kiah fish and shoot. Then you will behold the refined 
gold of true sportsmanship. All others are base, spurious. 
Multitudes will obstinately contend that as sportsmanship 
has merit according to the pleasure which it confers, the 
methods which any individual finds pleasurable accord- 


ing to his own ideas, skill and money, are legitimately 
entitled to recognition in sportsmanship so long as they 
violate no written or moral law. This, if allowed, 
would reduce sport to a variant according to the whim or 
gratification of the individual. It is a perversion of sport 
to have any enjoyment in violation of the forms which I 
practice. I elaborated them from years of experience, and 
I know them to be correct because of the delights I de- 
rive by observing them in pursuit and capture. Thus 
they are not according to the bigoted emotions of those 
individuals who would force sportsmanship into their 
selfish measurements. They base all their conclusions on 
impressions and aspects. All their concepts are of aspects. 
Therefore, considered properly, as a chaotic psychological 
phenomena, whose component parts are a heterogenous 
hodgepodge of freak concepts and distorted aspects, I 
submit to you, Ruben, whether or not you know what 
true sportsmanship is.” 

“T don’t know anything about it, Kiah,” Ruben humbly 
replied, “and after your heart-to-heart talk, I don’t think 
I ever knew anything.” 








WE are glad to have the appreciation of Henry P. 
Wells, written by Mr. Hyde. It voices the feelings of a 
large circle of friends and angling acquaintances. One 
quality of Mr. Wells, which must have impressed all 
who come in contact with him, and a quality which is 
everywhere manifested in his books on angling, was 
the thoroughness which led him to investigate to the 
ultimate attainable factor a difficult problem in mechan- 
ics. Mr. Wells;was a patent attorney; the work of his 
profession cultivated his natural bent in this direction; 
the integrity of a patent might depend on some recon- 
dite basic principle, to the complete mastery of which 
he applied himself with a zest like that which made 
him the enthusiastic angler playing a salmon. When 
he came to write his fishing books, this taste—or -shall 
we say passion—for investigation contributed in gener- 
ous degree to the value of his studies and writings. 
The preface of the book “Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle” 
illustrates this quality of its author in the paragraph 
telling of his planned study of the conditions under 
which the fish in the water sees the fly: 


Though these experiments were many in number, that which I 
regarded as of first importance was the further investigation of 
how lines, leaders and flies appeared to trout under the varying 
conditions of light and water which confront the angler when 
rod in hand. It is not my nature to be content with one experi- 
ment when another and a more conclusive method of investiga- 
tion suggests itself. My plan was to procure a diver’s outfit, 
together with the necessary skilled assistance, and at various 
depths beneath the surface of the water, and over light and dark 
colored bottcms, and in sunshine and shadow, myself impersonate 
a fish while a friend angled for me, as it were. Thus, and with 
aid of telephonic communication and a stenographer, I hoped 
in two or three weeks’ time to make quite an impression on the 
problem. 

* 


THE idea of public preserves for wild game, whether 
for game in general or particular species most in need 
of special fostering, is growing in popular appreciation. 
‘The current report of the Biological Survey illustrates 
this in its record of two reservations so widely apart 
as Florida and California. The Florida one is the 
Pelican Island preserve for pelicans, situated on the 
East Coast. Through the co-operation of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union, a warden has been maintained 
and the birds have been practically undisturbed. That 
the Pelican Island preserve may be a permanent insti- 
tution must be the wish of every winter visitor to the 
East Coast, where the birds make such an attractive 
feature of shore life. It would be hard to say how 
many thousands of persons find pleasure in the sight of 
these immense birds flying in groups and squads and 
companies, in courses parallel with the shore; now sail- 
ing majestically before the wind, and now beating up 
heavily against the gale, or swinging in long curving 
lines to and from the roosting grounds. As a com- 
mercial proposition, the pelican is one of the outdoor 
attractions of Florida which are good investments. 
The other preserve noted in the report is the pre- 
serve for the elk presented to the Government by Miller 
and Lux, established in Tulare county, Cal., on the 
Middle Fork of the Kaweah River, just within the 
boundary of the Sequoia National Park, the details of 
which were given in our jssue of November 19, 
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In the Mountains. 


Tue October days of the present year were passing all 
too rapidly. The delicate tints of the frost-bitten leaves, 
blending with the grays and browns of the rocky cliffs 
and the dark green of the firs and pines, painted the 
mountain sides in hues of evanescent splendor, forming a 
picture which drew wistful glances from the eyes of the 
old hunter, and pulled at his heart as a magnet upon a 
needle. 

For anxious days the work of the ranch persisted in 
detaining, but opportunity came at length. Though his 
sons were grown to manhood and had gone out into the 
world for themselves, he persuaded himself that he was 
yet able to endure alone the labor of another expedition 
into the hills, and the work of preparation went busily 
on as the days flew by. 

Billy, the old gray pony, was hardly sufficient for the 
task of carrying his increased weight up the mountain 
sides, but the sorrel mare, strong and vigorous, would 
do for a saddle animal; for though her stumbling awk- 
wardness had long ago merited for her the homely appel- 
lation of the Old Sow, it was a case of Hobson’s choice. 
Billy could carry the pack saddle. The wall tent being 
too heavy, three yards of six-foot wide sheeting were 
purchased and saturated in two pounds of melted paraf- 
fine, the cloth being held by the ends and edges in dip- 
ping, that the central part would receive all the cloth 
could hold, and the rest was worked into the liquid as 
soon as it grew cool enough to be handled, and I had a 
sheet 9 by 6 that shed water perfectly. The old .45-70 
Sharps, with its express ball cartridge, was taken along 
for deer and the 12+gauge double-barrel for grouse. My 
beautiful little black spaniel pet was to be my companion, 
though he would have to be tied in camp while deer hunt- 
ing went on. 

Finally the cavalcade was formed, and with  Billy’s 
halter firmly tied to the mare’s tail, and the eager spaniel 
dancing and yelping with delight under her nose, the 
march was begun. 

For a number of miles the way along the base of the 
mountain was easy; but when the place was reached 
where the ascent should have begun the steep pitch and 
the rugged rocks looked so forbidding that my heart 
failed, and recollecting something of a legendary trail 
further to the northward, reputed to lead one into the 
deepest recesses of these mountains, I continued along 
the mountain base in search of it. Here the words of the 
sage Uncle Remus were again verified—“Right dar is 
whar he done broke his merlasses jug!” For a time all 
was easy; for soon finding a trail leading in the right 
direction, it was followed joyously, an occasional par- 
tridge being taken in to prevent the yelping spaniel going 
positively insane; but gradually it became apparent that 
the trail did not lead through the kind of ground usually 
traversed by Indian trails, and I suddenly found myself 
at the edge of a small clearing, near a little log cabin, 
unoccupied and “decayed, a monument of the hopeless 
ventures where a place for a home is selected by some 
industrious immigrant without adequate knowledge of 
the worthless nature of much of this, as of all other, 
mountain land. Hurrying past the deserted cabin, I re- 
joiced to find the trail still leading on, and hoping still 
that it would lead me safely through the jungle that had 
now closed in on all sides, tangled and impenetrable; a 
mile further brought me to another similar place, where 
the trail ended. Here the pack was unloaded and the 
ponies were turned loose to graze, while dinner was 
cooked and eaten; and the meal for myself and my dog 
was made perfect by the smell and taste of a partridge 
cooked. in the finest of all ways meat is prepared for the 
table—toasted on a stick before an open fire. 

A way out of the surrounding jungle was now the 
problem. A careful search revealed a wagon track, dim 
and crossed by fallen poles and brush, leading northeast 
and seeming to invite effort, and the slow march was 
resumed. Confusion worse confounded soon resulted, 
the dim track turning down a ravine, which grew 
gradually narrower as the hills on either hand crowded 
closer and steeper, and I soon encountered places where 
the spring floods had torn everything loose and in the 
descending roadway had plowed cellar-like pits, through 
which a path must be found among the giant boulders 
where a brawling stream elbowed its turbulent way or 
loitered lazily in deep, darp pools, and the whole difficult 
gorge crossed and recrossed by fallen timber. Oh, it was 
fine—for the man in search of such a highway—and the 
whole perplexing business culminated in an indescribable 
tangle where, in jumping the creek, the unwilling pack 
pony was dragged across by main “strength” ; and the Old 
Sow, having finally wrestled every last one of all her 
snaky legs through a snarl of brush and snags, left the 
sad-faced Billy firmly anchored between two leaning 
trees which stoutly refused to let the loaded pack saddle 
slip through the gap, and with his halter lashed to the 


mare’s tail, his gray neck was stretched out like that of. 


a gander. As the novelists tell us, we will now draw a 
veil over the scene ! 

If the atmosphere in that abominable gorge grew sud- 
denly hazy with vociferation until the listening partridges 
hurriedly plugged their tingling ears with their toes, and 
the vagrant bear shrank shudderingly into the nearest 
gopher hole, paralyzed into hibernating weeks before his 
time, where is he who really loves the great wilderness 


(where Dame Nature sometimes cuffs the ears of rash in- * 
trusion), who will not be easily persuaded to forgive an 

occasional emphatic statement of the case on the part of 
the long harassed hunter? How that elongated cavalcade 

was finally rescued from the jungle by the exercise of 

generalship compared with which Xenophon’s story of the 

“Retreat of the Ten Thousand” pales into mythical in- 

significance, I'll never tell, for 1 hardly know myself. 

Though the three-pound package of soda crackers in the 

pack of the long suffering pony was ground into a dusty 

mass of flour, thickened by shreds of flaming bright- 

lettered advertisement, the toiling procession finally halted 
in triumph in an open glade, with Billy’s pack wrestled 
into the appearance of a last year’s birds’ nest, and we 
felt that, in the language of the irate Southerner, we had 
“done done it” at last. 

A few rods further a wide, well-beaten trail leading 
northward was found, and following it up a gradually 
iscending grade, a dim trail, old and time-worn, turned 
in the direction of the mountains, and I fondly hoped this 
would prove to be the one of my anxious search. Turn- 
ing into the old, disused trail, I rode along its gradually 
ascending way until, as the sun sank below the mountain 
crest a beautiful grassy hillside was found, where fine 
feed for the ponies grew in abundance, and with wood 
and water conveniently at hand a_ beautiful camping 
ground awaited me. Here the ponies were watered, hob- 
bled and turned loose, promptly taking the back track as 
fast as they could shuffle along; and when supper had 
been disposed of and the bed made down in the open, as 
the clear autumn sky gave no indication of foul weather, 
the tired man, worn with the fatigues of the day’s march, 
lay down to rest. 

As the shades of evening began weaving fantastic 
shadows around the sinking camp-fire and drowsiness to 
weigh upon his eyelids, his ear caught that sweetest of all 
dear Mother Nature’s melodies, the languorous murmur 
of a tiny mountain brooklet; and as the heart of the old 
hunter opened to its charm, the small stream sang to him, 
in murmuring monotone, a soothing song of peace; and 
its own little answer to the problem of the mystery of 
human life, so unfathomable to us all. Following the 
direction indicated by the dreamy murmur of the stream, 
his mind wandered back into the far distant past, while 
the sweet melody sang to him of a 


“former happier day, 
When heaven was yet the spirit’s home, 
And her wings had not yet fallen away!” 


And then the music of the tiny stream told of the days 
of his own innocent childhood, so’ far away drifted into 
the past. 
“IT remember, I remember, the fir trees, dark and high; 
I used to think their slender tops were just against the sky; 
It was a childish ignorance, but now 'tis little joy 
To know I'm farther off from heaven than when I was a boy.” 


And still the song murmured on, and into the hunter’s 
attentive ear was poured, in siren tones, the tale of his 
own joyous youth; of the long-gone time when to his 
eager gaze was shown— 

“Every goose a swan, lad,, 
And every lass a queen!” 


And next the melody found expression in a song of 
sad and sober days, of the time when, with the passing 
years, came the sad conviction that 


“All the sports are stale, lad, 
And all the wheels run down.” 


And now, in still sweeter tones the song floated on, 
fainter and still further away; on, and still onward, into 
the land ef the great Beyond. And in wondrous notes it 
sang of a hunting ground where the happy hunter wan- 
dered with unentangled feet in the land of blessed camp- 
fires, by gently murmuring brooks, where landscapes of 
surpassing loveliness 


“Restored every rose, yet secreted its thorn!” 


And as the slumber of the tired hunter deepened toward 
oblivion, the melody in faintest, far-off notes of more 
than mortal music, whispered to his soul of the wonders 
of the mysterious Ocean of Eternity, where, in some fair 
Island of the Blest, a home of unfading joy awaited the 
weary feet; where “There shall be no more death; neither 
sorrow nor crying; neither shall there be any more pain: 
for the former things are passed away.” 
> 

A low growl raised him to his elbow. The October 
moon, riding high in the unclouded heavens, flooded the 
lonely camp ground with light, showing the night to be 
far advanced, and the vigilant spaniel, with ruffled hair, 
gazing intently into the thicket just above the camp, 
from whence the night breeze brought to his sensitive 
nostrils some olfactory note of warning. But the mid- 
night intruder failing to appear, the restful slumber of 
the forest camp again took possession of the wayfarer. 
The morning dawned gloriously, and after a hurried 
breakfast the trail was again followed. Up and still up- 
ward and with increasing steepness the way meandered 
the mountain side, where the hunter dismounted and led 
his horse up the most difficult steeps, until at length a 
wide basin of gently sloping land was found inclining 
southward; and here the man found himself almost on a 
level with the summit to the westward, while the view in 
all other directions was grand. Far away the wide ex- 
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panse of mountain scenery spread out around him like a 
billowy ocean of green stayed in mid-upheaval ; and while 
the peace of the mighty hills took possession of the soul, 
the fatigues and annoyances of the upward climb were 
forgotten. 

Here was met the first of that finest of all our grouse, 
the blue or mountain grouse. A small flock scattered in 
front of us, and the crazy spaniel raved beneath the trees 
where they had taken refuge, and a few of them were 
added to the bag to preserve his peace of mind. But now 
the trail grew dim, and finally spread out and vanished 
entirely. In vain was the mountain side searched. Away 
to the westward rose the crest of the divide, while the 
wide basin to the southward, through which a stream 
meandered, was so filled with fallen timber between the 
creek and the open hillside where I rode, that unless a 
trail through the jungle could be found the lack of water 
would drive us down the mountain again. More tantaliz- 
ing still, fresh deer tracks were now noted, which became 
more plentiful as the search for water led me further 
westward. But search as I might for a trail to water, 
the impassable tangle of fallen timber still interposed, 
until I stopped to study the signs and learn the situation. 

Pony tracks months or years old were found at the 
foot of small trees, where their stamping feet had worked 
circular depressions of considerable depth in the soft 
earth, showing that it had been done in fly-time, and 
that in each case the pony must have been tied for hours. 
Further search discovered patches of huckleberry bushes; 
and a small pine tree stripped of its bark for a length of 
two feet at a point about breast high from the ground, 
made all plain. The old trail led up to the berry patch, 
and the-bark had been stripped from the tree to make a 
berry basket. 

Not until the afternoon waned was the search for 
water abandoned, but finally the retreat began. Fuel, 
feed and water are absolute necessities in _ successful 

camping; and slowly and sadly the journey down the 
mountain continued until the old camping ground was 
reached, and in the depression of evident defeat camp 
was again made for the night. Then once again came 
the restful charm of the moonlit camp, and the song of 
the brook during the silent hours. 


“Still nature’s vesper chimes are rung, 
And songs, by unseen spirits sung, 
Float round my head, that on a stone 
Finds rest; I sleep, but not alone.” 


By this time it became manifest that deer hunting on 
the line of this trail was impossible under the circum- 
stances, and the dog was tied in camp, another route was 
selected, and all day I wandered in search of the timid 
deer, which are growing scarcer as the years go by. But 
the hunt proved fruitless, and when nearing camp, and 
noting what I fancied to be a ruffed grouse 75 yards in 
front, I fired at it and scored a clean miss. The bird 
flew up to a limb a short distance away, and now seemed 
less like a partridge than before. Carefully approaching 
until within 25 yards, I fired at its neck and brought it 
down with the head dangling from a bit of skin. In the 
meantime I noted a similar bird on the ground to my 
right; and as I gathered the dead bird and looked more 
carefully at both, I saw that I had found a pair, male and 
female, of the strange grouse known as fool hens. A 
shot at the head of the second clipped the skull just 
enough to paralyze the bird, which was secured in shape 
for entire examination. 

The first one proved to be the male, bluish slate in 
color on back and sides, with the short feathers crossed 
by delicate pencilings in black, and a few of the wing and 
tail feathers tipped with white, while small black mark- 
ings ornamented the short slate-colored feathers at the 
base of the bill, and a narrow band of naked orange- 
colored skin was found above each eye, very like that of 
the male of the larger blue grouse. This band of naked 
skin appeared wrinkled, as though it might be inflated or 
widened, and probably. made to appear more vivid in 
color during the mating season, after the manner of the 
blue grouse. The female was similar in appearance, save 
that instead of the delicate pencilings of the short feathers 
of the back and sides being black in color, they were of 
a cinnamon tint, making the bird lighter in color, and 
the skin above the eye was feathered. There was little, 
if any, difference in size or weight, both appearing to be 
about the size of the ruffed grouse or partridge, but a 
trifle plumper. The flesh was dark colored, but rich and 
sweet in flavor. 

I was much pleased at securing the beautiful birds in 
such fine shape, and they were taken home for exhibition 
among friends. They are not at all plentiful in our 
mountains, and their existence, as a distinct species, is by 
many considered mythical. Years ago I found one sitting 
on a limb of a small fir about five feet from the ground, 
and carefully and very slowly approaching it, got my 
hand within two feet of its legs, when, in spite of all my 
care, the snapping of a twig under foot startled the 
pretty creature, and it hopped up on another branch just 
above reach. 

The following morning found me stiff and sore, and 
it became manifest that nothing remained for me but to 
“hit the trail” for home. Making camp, cooking, and 
hunting horses, besides the fatigue of the daily climb, 
proved a heavy task fer a lone hunter of my years, and 
reluctantly and somewhat sadly the ponies were saddled, 
packed, and turned down the trail. 
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BEAUTIES OF THE YELLOWSTONE. 
Photo Copyright, 1904, by W. S. Berry 
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I gathered in a grouse or two more on the homeward 
journey, to the increased gratification of Jet, and when 
the cavalcade finally drew up at my door all I had to 
show for the fatigues of the trip into the hills was a 
bunch of nine beautiful birds, which were shared with 
friends who in other days had been good to us in like 
manner. 

Now this is not much of a story to offer to the mem- 
bers of the great Forest anp StreAM family in return: for 
the constant enjoyment of the perusal of the dear old paper 
which keeps us all in constant touch and sympathy; but 
it is such as I have. 

Though the passing years are dealing kindly with the 
veteran hunter, he cannot climb the mountain sides as in 
days gone by; and though smaller game only comes to 
bag in reward of lessened effort, and his step is slower 
and shorter in its pursuit, yet the fascination of the 
wilderness still holds sway in his heart, and the moun- 
tains, holding wide their giant arms in silent invitation, 
still appeal to him, and not in vain. 

Ortn BELKNAP. 

Kerttie Farts, Washington. 


A Forest Derelict. 


ON a mountain-top, but the flight of a grouse south 
of the line dividing the counties of Sullivan and Ulster, 
and between the Willowemoc and Neversink, with hem- 
lock, balsam and spruce interwoven among the hard- 
wood. timber upon its borders, Long Pond lies. Be- 
neath its quiet surface pickerel lurk, while muskrats 
build their homes upon the marshy sections of its 
shores. Into its depths the deer plunge, to throw off 
the scent when run by stray hounds, and during the 
summer months seek relief in its cold waters from their 
greater tormenters, the flies, and feed upon the lily- 
pads. The bluejay flits about the foliage, his plumage 
and noisy call vying with the effulgence and monoton- 
out notes of the scarlet tanager. At the approach of 
evening the woods resound with the sweetest melody 
of the American forestland, the song of the hermit 
thrush. 

At the lower, or southern, end of the pond, partly 
submerged, lie a number of fallen and decayed tree 
trunks, their size and evident age indicating the growth 
of hemlock and pine that preceded the advent of the 
tannery and the sawmill. Amid these corpses of former 
forest monarchs is a log of some eighteen feet in 
length, the peculiar outlines of whicii attract attention; 
upon inspection marks of human handicraft are at once 
apparent. At first sight it impresses one as having 
been designed for use as a trough for the feeding or 
watering of cattle; but the ends have been fashioned 
with more precision than such an object would de- 
mand, and a seat has been worked out of the solid 
log at one extremity, while an auger-hole, as if in- 
tended for the reception of a staff, has been bored half- 
way through the bottom at the opposite end. Time and 
weather have worn off the sides where the log has 
been cut thin, so that when put into the water and en- 
tered the displacement of one’s weight leaves it prac- 
tically without freeboard. Yet its steadiness and buoy- 
ancy, even to-day, prove it to have once been a staunch 
canoe. And this is the tradition that attaches to it: 

Long before a white man had effected a permanent 
habitation in what was then a vast wilderness, when 
the hardy trapper alone had penetrated the remote 
solitudes and run his fur line into the country of the 
Lenni-Lenape, a noble pine stood among many of its 
kind upon the margin of the little mountain lake. Had 
the pine been given powers of observation, with the 
passing of years gradual changes in its environment 
would have been noted. Where formerly the twang 
of the bow-string had barely awakened an echo, the 
crack of the rifle was now heard; and the greater fre- 
quency of camp-fires and larger volumes of smoke pro- 
claimed the replacing of the savage by the white man. 
Still the sombre hue of the raven blended with the 
dark green of the spruce; the cry of panther, the howl 
of wolf broke the silence of the forest; eagles soared 
above the fir-capped motntain—primitive wilderness 
lingered. } 

In time the visits of the white man became more 
frequent. Isolated log huts sprang up in clearings left 
by forest fires, and the restless settler sought in wood 
and waters additions to his scanty larder. Necessity 
rather than pleasure brought him to Long Pond. Trout, 
the preoccupants of the lake, were readily caught from 
a rudely-constructed raft of logs. Deer were shot as 
they fed upon the shores or drank of the waters of the 
pond. As the condition of the settlers improved, a 
spirit of sportsmanship was engendered in place of the 
desire to secure fish and game for food alone, and the 
need of a canoe on Long Pond was felt. : 

On a summer morning, prior to the period of birth 
of the oldest living inhabitant of Sullivan county, two 
men broke out of the woods upon the shore of the pond. 
Their mixed garb of homespun and skins denoted the 
dual character of husbandman and trapper. Upon their 
shoulders rested the implements that had laid the foun- 
dation of America—the rifle and the ax. Searching 
among the larger timber for a tree suitable for their 
purpose, the lordly pine was chosen. Incessant and 
vigorous ax-strokes followed, and the tree that had 
withstood the storms of centuries succumbed to the 
power of man. The desired length was then chopped 
from the butt and the construction of a dugout com- 
menced. Occasional pauses in the work occurred while 
a survey was made of the progress in the crude boat 
building. At noon a frugal meal of rye or corn-bread, 


with an accompaniment of venison or bear meat—or - 


ssibly of the greater luxury of salt pork—was eaten. 
erhaps a line was cast into the lake, and that trout, 


fresh from the water, supplied a welcome variety to the - 


meagre repast. The axes were then resumed and with 
the passing of the afternoon the building of the dug- 
out advanced. At length it was ready for trial. Likely 
not without anxiety was the test of its steadiness made. 
Some slight alterations in the outline of the craft ma 

have been required to enable it to maintain an even keel 
A few clips with the ax effected these. A slab was now 


riven from the trunk that furnished the hull; paddles: 


were made from this, and the canoe was ready for use. 





Eager to test its merits, birch or iron-wood saplings 
were secured and the woodsmen paddled out upon the 
pond to fish a spring hole favored by the large trout 
during the heat of summer. 

Upon the return to shore, a round of birch or spruce 
bark was peeled from a convenient tree, and from this 
a jack was formed. The light was obtained from a 
large candle, made by removing the pith from a piece 
of er rf wood and refilling the cavity with tallow and 
a wick. 

By this time darkness had fallen. The settlers, weary 
yet contented with the result of their day’s work, with- 
drew into the cover of the woods to obtain a few hour’s 
repose until the waning of the moon should admit of 
successful hunting. In fancy we see their stealthy re- 
turn about midnight, the lighting of the jack, the 
noiseless entry into the dugout, the older hunter with his 
flintlock rifle of great length in the bow; while the 
younger man paddles the canoe silently along the edge 
of the lake, with the light directed almost at a right 
angle to their course. With weird effect, like some 
will o’ the wisp, the dugout glides along the shore 
line. A black duck, feeding upon the water near the 
nest of his mate, gets up in alarm; a muskrat splashes 
noisily from the bank into the pond; the screech owl 
hurls. defiance at the hoot owl—event the steady nerves 
of the older hunter feel a thrill at these interruptions 
of the stillness. As the canoe proceeds, the older man 
waves many an admonitory signal backward to his im- 
patient companion to check his speed. Disappointment 
has begun to make itself felt within the breast of the 
latter. To himself he complains: “There are no deer 
in. Didn’t I say there was no use hunting to-night 
after chopping all day? We might as well—ah!” The 
rifle is exteriding itself cautiously under the light—it 
is now held in the position for firing. As yet he who 
wields the paddle sees nothing. But the actions of his 
more experienced comrade in the bow dispel any 
misgivings that may have arisen within him. As the 
canoe silen.!y advances under the influence of the noise- 
less paddle strokes, an indistinct form, showing gray- 
ish in the candle light, is made out by the man in the 
stern. The figure of a deer with head erect, held in 
fascination by the jack, follows, and the light from the 
bow is reflected toward the hunters in two balls of fire. 

Holding the canoe steady with the paddle, the younger 
man waits expectantly. From the bow come a flash 
of fire and the crack of the rifle and instant darkness 
follows. The pungent smoke of the powder hovers 
about the canoe, while the report of the rifle awakens 
a hundred echoes against the fringes of the lake. 
Listening eagerly for the result of the shot, the hunters 
catch the sound of splashing as the deer makes his 
way unsteadily toward shore. They follow in the canoe, 
and before a landing is effected the noise ceases. The 
candle is relighted with the aid of flint and steel, and the 
search along the water’s edge continues. The hunters 
find the deer with his forequarters upon the bog and 
the remainder of his body in the water, from which the 
rifle ball has deprived him of the power to draw himself, 
and the knife ends what the rifle has begun. Thus in 
blood was the dugout christened. 

And many times in the years that succeeded was this 
scene re-enacted. Through several generations the old 
dugout was intimately associated with the lives of the 
pioneers of Sullivan and Ulster county. The father took 
his son, and the son took his son out on Long Pond 
to watch for deer, or to fish for trout—or later for 
pickerel; and as the hours passed in this remote and 
peaceful corner of the woods, traditions were related by 
parent to son, confidences were exchanged and the ties 
of kindred were strengthened. Their bones have long 
since mingled with the earth of the forest, whose secrets 
were open to them, and the old canoe, abandoned and 
neglected upon the shores of the little mountain pond, 
survives as the sole memorial of their primitive and 
hardy lives. Jay W. Der. 


Indian Summer. 


Att day the mountain tops exhale a ghost-like vapor, 
which clings gently just below their summits and catches 
up the sun shafts into their midst, where the prismatic 
rays tinge the whole atmosphere with color, diffusing 
a warm but quiet shade of purple over the spine of the 

entire mountain range. Flashes of crimson and gold 

shoot out from the dense green of the mountain pine, 
marking the rendezvous of the maple and hickory and 
oak, while over all and between the masses of umbrage 
ithe vine’ spreads its brown leaves and purple festoons; 
‘now clinging to the birch like children cling in time of 
fear to the parent, anon looping down like the folds of 
some mighty python, ready to entangle with deadly em- 
brace some-hapless victim. Near-by, and in and out 
among.the trees, springs the squirrel, the gray squirrel; 
while down among the underbrush leaps the rabbit or 
roams‘ the stealthy fox, intent upon the capture of the 
lordly grouse who congregate at this, of all times, to 
feed upon the mast or the purple grapes. The hawthorn 
which in early spring scented the atmosphere for miles 
around and lent enchantment to the moonlit eve, now 
spreads before the gaze a gaudy galaxy of berries, waxy 
and shiny and plump, conscious of their destiny—either 
to feed the zsthetic grouse or to fall and disappear, there 
to lie beneath the massive sheets of snow until the re- 
awakened the rejuvenated earth bursts forth with 
melody from the million throats of songsters—till nature’s 
spring song penetrates its casement, warming its heart to 
life with songs of joy and hope, and bursting from its 
bonds with very joy at living, it springs forth delicate and 
feathery, until by successive stages, each month lending 
some added grandeur, it stands erect on the mountain- 
side, a tender miniature of the parent tree. The massive 
oaks spreading their limbs in all directions, hoary and 
old, scatter their succulent product to the ground to raise 
their sturdy offspring, or hold with extended arms their 
store of tempting acorns to the nimble squirrel. In and 
- out, and up and down wanders the jay, that noisy cox- 
comb of the forest aisles, screaming his senseless jargon 
to all who chance to listen; while high in air, in sable 
phalanx, clumsily sail the crows home to their roosting, 
cawing discordant orders to their noisy host. Now do 
the robins congregate and bluebirds brimming o’er with 


love sail high in air, sprinkling their sad songs in liquid 
cadence, like the chime of the vesper dying out in the 
distance. 

Myriads of blackbirds float in the evening sky, in 
closely-ordered ranks, the modest brown of the subor- 
dinates constrasting strongly with the gaudy uniforms of 
their superiors, whose scarlet chévrons disclose a flaming 
mark to the hunstman’s aim. Far o’er the cultivated 
fields and up from the sleepy valley echoes the homely 
note of the bell of the bell-cow, and far o’er the hills in 
multiple reverberations comes the stifled detonation of the 
sportsman’s gun—the death-song of its fair victim. 

Thus fades the day, and night draws on apace, the 
reddening sky losing in warmth and gaining in coolness, 
assumes a pale yellow shade, while at the horizon line 
streakings of gray and indigo appear. Now cease the 
birds their evening matin, homeward in serried columns 
are driven the cattle, and the night wind begins its melan- 
choly wail among the sedge. Slowly the lengthening line 
along the horizon ascends as over the eastern slope peeps 
the crescent moon, while over and above them all settles 
the frosty rime. Gro. W. Beatty. 


Trails of the Pathfinders.—XXI. 


The Commerce of the Prairies. 


At the end of the sixteenth and during the seven- 
teenth century a line of Spanish settlements ran from 
Mexico northward along the Rocky Mountains, ter- 
minating in the important town of Taos. To the 
north, northeast, and northwest of this town were 
other settlements occupied by the Spaniards and their 
descendants, and the streams and geographical features 
of the country bore Spanish names—almost up to the 
headwaters of the Rio Grande del Norte. North of the 
Arkansas there was a change of tongue, and the names 
were English, or often French, given later by American 
trappers, who had pushed westward, or by French 
Canadians and Creoles, who were early voyageurs over 
the plains. 

Though Taos was an important place, it did not 
equal, either in size or wealth, the town of Santa Fé. 

The first settlements of what is now New Mexico, 
were made about the end of the sixteenth century, and 
a colony was established on the Rio del Norte, in New 
Mexico. Agriculture was practiced, and mines were 
discovered and worked. But the Spanish, in their 
greed for precious metals, made slaves of the docile 
Indians, and forced them to labor in the mines, under 
circumstances of the greatest hardships and severity. 
Almost a hundred years later, in August, 1680, this ill 
treatment caused the insurrection of the Pueblos, which 
put an end to many a flourishing Spanish settlement, 
and, temporarily, to the country’s development. For 
a time the Spaniards were driven out, but it was for a 
time only; a little later they returned, resubdued the 
country, and, by the close of the century were stronger 
than ever. Nevertheless, the Pueblo revolt was not 
without its good effect, and during the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Indians were far better treated than they had 
been before. 

In the year 1806, Capt. Zebulon M. Pike crossed the 
plains, and reached the city of Santa Fé. His return 
told the inhabitants of what was then the further west 
of a country beyond the plains where there were towns 
and people who would purchase goods brought to them. 
Previous to this, a merchant of Kaskaskia, named 
Morrison, had sent a French Creole named La 
Lande, up the Platte River, directing him to go to 
Santa Fé to trade; but La Lande, though he reached 
that city, never returned, nor accounted to his employer 
for the goods that were intrusted to him. James Pursley, 
an American, was perhaps the second man -tw.cross 
these plains, and reach the Spanish settlements. When 
Capt. Pike returned, the news of these settlements, 
hitherto unknown, created a great interest throughout 
the slowly advancing frontier. 

Expeditions went out to Santa Fé in 1812, but the 
traders were suspected by the New Mexicans of being 
spies, their goods were confiscated, and they them- 
selves imprisoned and detained for years, some of them 
returning to the United States in 1821. After this, 
other parties went out, and the trading which they did 
with the Spaniards was successful and profitable. More 
and more expeditions set forth, often manned by people 
who were entirely ignorant of the country through 
which they were to pass, and the hardships which they 
were to face; and they starved to death or died of thirst, 
or, at the very least, suffered terribly, and often were un- 
successful, but about 1822 the trade with Santa Fé 
became established. The distance from the American 
settlements across the plains to Santa Fé was hardly 
half that from Vera Cruz to Santa Fé, and there was 
great profit in the trade; but it was not without its 
dangers. Indians were constantly met with, and many 
of the traders did not understand how to treat them. 
Some traders were robbed; others, resisting harshly and 
sometimes killing a savage, were attacked, robbed of 
their animals, and occasionally lost a man. 

Among the interesting records of the plains of these 
early times is Josiah Gregg’s “Commerce of the Prairies, 
or the Journal of a Santa Fé Trader, During Eight Ex- 
peditions Across the Great Western Prairies.” Gregg 
was an invalid, who made his first trip across the 
plains on the advice of his physician. The effect of 
his journey was to re-establish his health, and to beget 
in him a passion for prairie life. He soon became in- 
terested, as a proprietor, in the Santa Fé trade, and for 
eight successive years continued to follow this business. 
The period covered by his volumes is from 1831 to 
1840, during which time the trade was at its height. 

The caravan, with which Gregg started, set out with 
near a hundred wagons, of which one half were hauled 
by oxen, and the remainder by mules. The very night 
that they left Council Grove their cattle stampeded, but 
being corraled within the circle of wagons, did not 
escape. 

Having a large company, it was natural that there 
should be among it a number of people who were con- 
stantly seeing dangers that did: not exist. They had 
been out but a short time when, “Alarms now began to 
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accumulate more rapidly upon us. A me of persotis 
had a few days before been chased to the wagons by 
a band of—buffalo; and this evening the encampment 
was barely formed when two hunters came bolting in 
with information that.a hundred, perhaps of the same 
‘enemy’ were at, hand—at. least this. was the current 
opinion afterward. The hubbub occasioned by this fear- 
ful news had scarcely subsided, when another arrived 
on a panting horse, crying out ‘Indians! Indians! I’ve 
just escaped from a couple, who pursued me to the 
very camp!’ ‘To arnis! to arnis!’ resounded from every 
quarter—and just then a wolf; attracted by the fumes 
of broiling buffalo boties, sent up.a most hideous howl 
across the creek. ‘Sonie ore iti distress!’ was in- 
stantly shouted: ‘To his relief!’ vociferated the crowd; 
and off they bolted, one and all, arnis in hand, hurly- 
burly, leaving the camp etitirely unprotected, so that 
had an enemy been at hand indeed, and approached us 
from the opposite direction, they might easily have 
taken possession of the wagons. Before they had re- 
turned, however, a couple of hunters came in and 
laughed very heartily at the expense of the first alarmist, 
whom they had just chased into the camp.” 

While baseless Indian scares were common, they 
sometimes had genuine frights, as in the case of a large 
body of Indians met on the Cimarron River. On this 
occasion, “It was a genuine alarm—a tangible reality. 
These warriors, however, as we soon discovered, were 
only the vanguard of a ‘countless host,’ who were by 
this time pouring over the opposite ridge, and gallop- 
ing directly toward us. 

“The wagons were soon irregularly ‘formed’ upon the 
hillside: but in accordance with the habitual careless- 
ness of caravan traders, a great portion of the men were 
unprepared for the emergency. Scores of guns were 
‘empty,’ and as many more had been wetted by the re- 
cent showers, and would not ‘go off.’ Here was one 
calling for balls; another for powder; a third for flints. 
Exclamations, such as, ‘I’ve broke my ramrod!’—T’ve_ 
spilt my caps!’—‘I’ve rammed down a ball without 
powderl’—‘My gun is ‘choked; give me yours!’—were 
heard from different quarters; while a timorous ‘green- 
horn’ would perhaps cry out: ‘Here, take my gun, you 
can outshoot me!’ The more daring bolted off to en- 
counter the enemy at once, while the timid and cautious 
took a stand with presented rifle behind the wagons. 
The Indians, who were in advance, made a bold at- 
tempt to press upon us, which came near costing them 
dearly, for some of our fiery backwoodsmen more than 
once had their rusty, but unerring, rifles directed upon 
the intruders, some of whom would inevitably have 
fallen before their deadly aim, had not some of the 
more prudent traders interposed. The Indians made 
demonstrations no less hostile, rushing, with ready 
sprung bows, upon a portion of our men who had gone 
in search of water, and mischief would, perhaps, have 
ensued, had not the impetuosity of the warriors been 
checked by the wise men of the nation. 

“The Indians were collecting around us, however, 
in such great numbers, that it was deemed expedient 
to force them away, so as to resume our march, or at 
least to take a more advantageous position. Our com- 
pany was therefore mustered and drawn up in ‘line of 
battle;’ and, accompanied by the sound of a drum and 
fife, we marched toward the main group of the Indians. 
The latter seemed far more delighted than frightened 
with this strange parade and music, a spectacle they 
had, no doubt, never witnessed before, and perhaps 
jooked upon the whole movement rather as a compli- 
mentary salute than a hostile array, for there was no 
interpreter through whom any communication could 
be conveyed to them. But, whatever may have been 
their impressions, one thing is certain—that the princi- 
pal chief (who was dressed in a long red coat of stroud- 
ing, or coarse cloth) appeared to have full confidence 
in the virtues of his calumet, which he lighted, and 
came boldly forward to meet our war-like corps, serenely 
smoking the ‘pipe of peace.’ Our captain, now taking 
a whiff with the savage chief, directed him by signs to 
cause his warriors to retire. This most of them did, 
to rejoin the long train of squaws and papooses with 


the baggage, who followed in the rear, and were just 


then seen emerging from beyond the hills.” * 

It was estimated that there were not less than tw 
or three thousand of these Indians, who wére suppose 
to be Blackfeet and Gros Ventres. They réniained for 
some days in the neighborhood of the train, and kept 
the traders on tenterhooks of anxiety; lest there should 
be an attack, or a wholesale driving off of cattle. Later 
there were talks—or at least friendly meeting—and giv- 
ing of presents; and finally, the Indians moved away 
without doing any harm. It was but a day or two 
later, however, when some Comanches had a skirmish 
with the train, but without evil results to either party. 

It was not long after this that the train, still journey- 
ing westward, saw evidence of their approach to the 
Spanish settlements. On the 5th of July, as they were 
proceeding after a celebration of the day before, they 
met a Mexican cibolero, or buffalo hunter, one of those 
hardy wanderers of the plains, who used to venture out 
from the Spanish settlements to secure dried buffalo 
meat, killing buffalo, and trading with the Indians. 
These wanderers made long journeys, which often ex- 
tended as far as the country claimed and occupied 
by Crows, Cheyennes and Pawnees. Perfectly accus- 
tomed to the life of the plains, armed with gun and 
lance, and bow and arrows, they were not less free than 
the aboriginal inhabitants, whose methods in many ways 
they imitated, and whose blood many of them shared. 
Like the Indians, these buffalo hunters killed their game 
chiefly with the arrow and the lance, and drying its 
flesh, packed it on their mules, or in their ox-carts, and 
carried it back to the settlements to trade. 

It was not very long after, that Gregg, leaving the 
train and pushing ahead with others, found himself in 
the city of Santa Fé. He was much impressed by the 
new country, inhabited by a race as different as possible 
from those whom he had left in his eastern home. He 
was a close observer and records interestingly much of 
what he saw. 

He was also far-seeing enough to make true pre- 
dictions as to one of the chief industries of the south- 
west: 


“By far the most important indigenous product of 
the soil of New Mexico is its pasturage. Most of 
the high table-plains afford the finest grazing in the 
world, while, for the want of water, they are utterly 


useless for most other purposes. ‘That scanty moisture 
which suffices to bring forth the natural vegetation is 
insufficient for agricultural productions, without the aid 
of irrigation. The high prairies of all Northern Mex- 
ico differ greatly from those of our border in the gen- 
eral character of their vegetation. They are remark- 
ably destitute of the gay flowering plants for which 
the former are so celebrated, being mostly clothed with 
different species of a highly nutritious grass called 
grama, which is of a very short and curly quality. The 
highlands, upon which alone this sort of grass is pro- 
duced, being seldom verdant till after the rainy season 
sets in, the grama is only in perfection from August to 
October. But being rarely nipt by the frost until the 
rains are over, it cures upon the ground and remains 
excellent hay—equal, if net superior, to that which 
is cut and stacked from our western prairies. Although 
the winters are rigorous, the feeding of stock is almost 
entirely unknown in New Mexico; nevertheless, the 
extensive herds of the country, not only of cattle and 
sheep, but of mules and horses, generally maintain them- 
selves in excellent condition upon the dry pasturage 
alone through the cold season, and until the rains start 
up the green grass again the following summer.” 

The mines, the domestic animals and their care, 
horses, mules, the art of packing, the matter of brand- 
ing and venting brands, the raising of sheep, goats and 
fowls, are all treated with considerable detail, and the 
wild creatures of the country, down to the very flies. 
Accounts of the Spanish inhabitants of the country— 
glowing with their local color—and of the Indians are 
given; and some space is devoted to a description of 
the Pueblo Indians—one of the first descriptions of 
these peculiar people, who have since been so fully 
studied. 


The wild tribes are described, especially the Navajoes. 
Apaches, Yutas, Caiguas, or Kiawas. Much is said of 
the raids of the Apaches and the terror in which they 
kept the inhabitants of the towns, as well as the Mex- 
ican troops stationed there to protect these inhabitants. 
The savage butchery of a lot of Apaches by a troop of 
men, under an American leader, may perhaps be the 
incident which has given rise to many similar tales 
concerning the similar slaughters of the olden times. 
It seens there was a celebrated Apache chief, called 
Juan José, whose cunning and audacity had caused hini 
to be feared throughout the whole country. The gov- 
ernment of Sonora had announced that all booty taken 
from the savages under his command, should be the 
property of those who took it. “Accordingly, in the 
spring of 1837, a party of some twenty men, composed 
chiefly of foreigners, spurred on by the love of gain, 
and never doubting but the Indians, after so many years 
of successful robberies, must be possessed of a vast 
amount of property, set out with an American as their 
commander, who had long resided in the country. In 
a few days they reached a rancheria of about fifty war- 
riors with their families, among whom was the famous 
Juan José himself, and three other principal chiefs. On 
seeing the Americans advance, the former at once gave 
them to understand that, if they had come to fight, 
they were ready to accommodate them; but, on -being 
assured by the leader that they were merely bent on 
a trading expedition, a friendly interview was im- 
mediately established between the parties. The Ameri- 
can captain having determined to put these obnoxious 
chiefs to death under any circumstances, soon caused 
a little field-piece, which had been concealed from the 
Indians to be loaded with chain and canister shot, and 
to be held in readiness for use. The warriors were then 
invited to the camp to receive a present of flour, which 
was placed within range of the cannon. While they 
were occupied in dividing the contents of the bag, they 
were fired upon, and a considerable number of their 
party killed on the spot! The remainder were then 
attacked with small arms, and about twenty slain, in- 
cluding Juan José and the other chiefs. Those who 
escaped became afterward their own avengers in a man- 
ner which proved terribly disastrous to another party 
of Americans, who happened at the time to be trapping 
on Rio Gila, not far distant. The enraged savages re- 
solved to take summary vengence upon these unfortun- 
ate trappers, and falling upon them, massacred them 
every one.” 

It ig added that, “The Apaches, previous to this date, 
had committed but few depredations upon foreigners 
(i. e. Americans), restrained either by fear or respect. 
Small parties of the latter were permitted to pass the 
highways of the wilderness unmolested, while large 
caravans of Mexicans suffered frequent attacks.” 

It is oer known that the Indians of the plains 
regarded the Mexicans as a different people from the 
dwellers of the United States, and there was even a 
time when a distinction was made between the inhabi- 
tants of the United States and those of the Republic 
of Texas. 

The bounty on scalps, adopted by the Mexican gov- 
ernment in 1837, was one of the many schemes devised 
by the people of the borderland to check the ravages 
of the Indians. By this Proyecto de Guerra a series of 
bounties were paid for scalps, running from one hun- 
dred dollars for the scalp of a full-grown man, down 
to fifty for that of a squaw, and twenty-five for that of 
a little child. For a brief time this bounty was paid, 
and Gregg himself saw a scalp brought in on a pole 
by a Mexican officer in command of troops, precisely 
as the Indians, returning from the war-path, used to 
bring their scalps into their home village. ¢ 

In 1838, Gregg returned across the plains, meeting 
a few adventures, among which the most important was 
an attack on the train by Indians, who were supposed 
to be Pawnees. The effort was merely to steal their 
horses, which, happily, they saved. 


Georce Birp GrinnELL. 
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The Importation of Camels. 


From the Twentieth Annual Report of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry. 


BY CHARLES C. CARROLL, A.M. 


Acting on this unfavorable information, General 
Babbitt reported to the Department that for two years 
he had endeavored in vain to render the camels service- 
able, and gave it as his conclusion that experience had 
proved “the inexpediency of substituting them for our 
native animals.” At this time the animals in California 
numbered thirty-five in all, and were kept in the south- 
ern part of the State. The report. of General Babbitt 
produced an order from the Department, on Sept. 9, 
1863, directing him to advertise and sell the camels at 
public auction. This was = carried out, and the 
animals were purchased by Samuel McLaughlin, in 
whose care they had been for some time before. 

It is probable that most of these camels found their 
way into menageries or zoological gardens. It has 
been supposed that some of them were taken to Nevada 
to be employed in packing salt from the deserts for 
use in silver extraction, but as the Nevada camels were 
of the two-humped kind, they probably came from a 
different source. In 1860 or 1861 a company was formed 
in San Francisco for the purpose of importing camels 
from Asia. They sent an agent to the high tablelands 
of Central Asia and procured about twenty Bactrian, 
er two-h comale, and irom thio herd come the 


twelve animals that were employed for some time in 
carrying salt from a marsh in Esmeralda county, Nev., 
to the Washoe silver mill, a distance of 200 miles. 
They performed this work satisfactorily, carrying, says 
Mr. L. Metral, of Virginia City, who packed them, an 
average of 600 pounds each, and traveling from fifteen 
to twenty miles a day. The discovery of salt at a more 
accessible point deprived them of much of their occu- 
pation, although they remained in the vicinity of Vir- 
ginia City for a number of years. 

_ Professor Brewer, of Yale College, records that dur- 
ing a trip through the West, made about 1865, he saw 
a few of the animals near Virginia City. “Their backs,” 
he says, “had not been cared for, and they had been 
used in packing heavy loads of salt from the deserts. 
Salt water and alkali had accumulated in the long hair 
of their humps, their pack-saddles had galled them, and 
great loathsome sores nearly covered the parts touched 
by the saddle. A pitiless snow squall was sweeping just 
then over this inhospitable region, and these. miser- 
able beasts, having fallen into bad hands in a bad 
climate, looked sadly enough.” As late as june 
1876, the Virginia City Enterprise contai an 
count of an ascent of Mount Davidson made by a train 
of eight camels, each carrying one-third of a cord of 
wood. The animals approached to within 150 feet of the 
summit, reaching an altitude of nearly 9,000 feet. 

The historian H. H. Bancroft states that in 


the Nevada camels were all taken to Arizona, onn ae 
the 


exception of one pair which, 





Carson Valley, in a few years increased to twenty-six. 
The story of the remarkable fecundity of this pair of 
camels spread far and wide, finding its way into Major 
Leonard's important work on The Camel, published 


in 1893, as well as into the encyclopedias. It should, 
however, be taken with great allowance, when it is 
remembered that the female camel gives birth but once 
in three years, and does not begin to breed until five 
years of age. The employment of animals for practical 
purposes in Nevada steadily diminished. Their appear- 
ance on the public roads frightened horses, thereby 
giving rise to suits for damage, and leading finally to 
legislation prohibiting their use on the public high- 
ways and their cron at large. 

In the meantime the camels left at Camp Verde 
were employed in various errands to places over the 
State and became so common a sight on the streets. 
of several towns that they ceased to excite curiosity. 
In some instances they were looked upon as a nuisance, 
because they frightened horses, and the city council of 
Brownsville is said to have passed an ordinance forbid- 

them the streets. _ 

a s they remained until the outbreak of the Civil 
ar, increasing naturally to some extent, showi 
themselves well adapted to the ¢limate and other com 

of Texas, and described in the papers of the 
day by those who saw them-as healthy and strong, of 
greater stature and in all respects superior to the 
camels of the traveling menageries. At the beginning 
of the war the camel station passed into the hands of 
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the Confederates, from whom the herd received scant. 


attention, being allowed to pick up its own living by 
grazing. Naturally, some of the animals wandered 
away. Of these there is an official account of at least 
three. These were captured in Arkansas by the Union 
forces and “sent to Mr. Paden, near the Des Moines 
River, in Iowa, for the benefit of his care and econ- 
omy in their support.” In June, 1863, Lieut. J. Grayler, 
from the headquarters of the Department of the Mis- 
souri, at St. Louis, asked the Department what he 
should do with them; the quartermaster-general, on the 
ground that the number was too small for use, recom- 
mending that they be sold at public auction, which 
action was accordingly ordered by Secretary Stanton. 

Doubtless others of the herd during this period of 
loose discipline wandered off from Camp Verde and 
found their way westward to the deserts and mountains 
of the Texas Panhandle, of New Mexico and of Arizona, 
where they lived free and half wild, the prey of hunters 
both wite and red. There are numerous recorded in- 
stances where soldiers or hunters have seen the animals 
and pursued them. These instances occur with decreas- 
ing frequency down to within the past ten years. 

When at the close of the Civil War the Federal 
Government was again in charge of Camp Verde. all 
thought of making practical use of the camels was 
abandoned. The number was now forty-four, and in 
March, 1866, sealed proposals to buy them were invited. 
The bids were opened at New Orleans, at the office 
of the chief quartermaster, Col. E. G. Sawtelle. Three 
persons were willing to buy: Horace Bell offered $5 
each; Joseph Hallam, $10 each; while Col. Bethel 
Coopwood’s bid was $31 each. Gen. M. C. Meigs, 
Quartermaster-General, at Washington, reluctantly gave 
the order to sell at $31 each, expressing at the same 
time his belief that private enterprise would better de- 
velop the animal in this country and his regret that the 
experiment had failed. 

The animals were delivered to Col. Coopwood at 
San Antonio, Texas, and kept by him in that vicinity 
until December, 1866, when they were driven into 
Mexico. In January, 1867, twelve of them were sold 
to the proprietor of a “circus and caravan,” and the re- 
mainder appear to have been, during the next fifteen 
years, disposed of in the same manner. As late as 
May, 1903, the Express, of San Antonio, speaks of hav- 
ing observed in one of the midway shows which had 
exhibited in that city a camel with the United States 
brand on it and the counterbrand of a subsequent pur- 
chaser. No doubt a search through the many menag- 
cries, traveling shows, and the zoological gardens of 
the country would reveal other survivors of the Gov- 
ernment camels, although their number is likely to be 
few, as it is now more than thirty-five years since they 
passed from Government ownership, and the camel does 
not often, even with the best treatment, attain to more 
than forty years. 

Thus, after a checkered official life of eleven years, 
the camels passed finally into the hands of private 
owners. Of the two shiploads of animals, the Gov- 
ernment retains nothing except the bones of one of the 
beasts, which stand in a case at the National Museum 
at Washington and perform the duty of illustrating to 
students the peculiar skeleton framework of the “ship 
of the desert,” besides serving as a souvenir to those 
acquainted with the story of the attempt to transplant 
these ancient drudges from their homes in Africa and 
Asia to the Western World. The camel in question, 
while at Fort Tenjon, Cal., was killed by one of its 
mates that had gotten loose during the night. The 
animals were rutting and consequently intractable. The 
soldiers relate that the combat was most furious, the 
beasts striking each other resounding blows with their 
ponderous feet, while the drivers dared not interfere. 
The bones of the defeated animal were forwarded by 
Lieut. Sylvester Mowry to the Smithsonian Institution. 

The most potent cause of the failure of the camel ex- 
periment was its interruption by the Civil War. Had 
Major Wayne been left in control of the camels which 
were imported under his supervision, and supplied with 
sufficient money to breed and increase them, as he so 
well knew was necessary, and had he been free to 
familiarize the teamsters and drivers with their man- 
agement, there appears to be no particular reason why 
they should not have been of as much use in parts of 
this country as they were and are in the countries of 
the East. They were easily and quickly acclimatized 
and they performed with success their tasks in the in- 
itial experiments; indeed, so long as Major Wayne re- 
mained with them, But few officers understood their 
management, and they found in the mule driver an in- 
veterate enemy. To secure their general use, a long 
course of experimentation, as well as teaching, was 
required. The beginning of the Civil War removed 
Major Wayne to the South, and during the succeeding 
years the camels were exposed to capture and recapture 
by the contending forces, neither of which had much 
time to devote to experiment. The construction of 
railways between the east and west, of course, limited 
the field in which it was proposed to use the camels, 
but they might still have been employed to advantage 
had anyone been found with the enthusiasm and in- 
formation on the subject possessed by Major Wayne 
to collect and care for the scattered remnants of the 
herd and increase it to such numbers as might be of 
some real use. In idleness they were merely a useless 
expense to the Government and were very properly sold; 
but, as in the case of any unfinished experiment, it is 
to be regretted that the trial of the camel in the Western 
world was not carried to conclusive results. 





Cabla Blanco’s Experience with a Camel, 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have taken an interest in Mr. Charles C. Carroll's re- 
port that is being reproduced in the Forest AND STREAM, 
from the fact that I came in contact with one of these 
camels. It was one of the original importation, I was 
—s and seemed to be old enough to have been one of 
t y 

Three of the troops of our regiment, the Fourth 
Cavalry; were sent up from San Antonio to Camp Verde, 
‘Texas, in the fall of 1866. Verde was away out on the 
ffontier then; the towns of Kerrville and Bandera were 


out here on each side of it, only a few miles away, but 





they could hardly be called towns then; neither of them 
had a post-office. Our nearest post-office was down at 
Boerne, forty.miles away, and | was detailed to carry 
the mail from there, making two trips a week. I used my 
horse to carry the mail. This is what the camel had been 
brought here for, but he never carried any mail, and un- 
less he “met up” with someone who knew more about 
camels than I did, he never carried anything else any- 
where. 

After I had been given an introduction to him by our 
quartermaster, I put in half a day in trying to get him to 
kneel. He would neither do that nor anything else. [ 
could mount him—he did not seem to know nor care 
whether I was on his back or not—but I could not move 
him out of his tracks. The quartermaster wanted me to 
use a blacksnake whip on him. 

“No sir,” I told him, “he seems to me to be too inno- 
cent to be whipped, or else too stupid. If he were only a 
mule, now, I would make him obey me or kill him; but 
I guess I don’t need a camel; a horse suits me well 
enough.” 

The camel stood in the corral a week eating hay. That 
is all that we could get him to eat. I tried to force both 
corn and oats down his throat, but he refused both, and 
finally he was taken out to where he had been got and 
turned loose again. 

There was quite a number of those camels running 
loose somewhere west of Kerrville then; they had been 
there since 1860, 

There are still several of these camels, or their 
descendants, rather, in western New Mexico and Arizona. 
I met them there as late as 1884. Mexicans had them and 
used them as pack animals. They seemed to have. no 
trouble in handling them. I was told by Mexicans that 
there was quite a number of these camels running wild in 
the Colorado desert, California. This is where those that 
were brought by Lieutenant Porter in the Supply were 
finally taken to. 

It is amusing to watch a horse act the first time he 
sees one of these camels. There is no animal—not even 
a bear—that will frighten a horse so badly as a camel 
will, Casita BLANco. 


Birds in California. 


As AN humble disciple of California ornithology, let me 
take some of the kinks out of Coahoma’s tale. In your 
issue of November 19 he gives the result of some obser- 
vations made in our State in the previous three months, 
and comments upon the paucity of bird life observed. 

Now, Coahoma, just remember that you visited us at a 
time of year when resident birds have finished the cares 
of paternity, and winter visitors have not yet put in an 
appearance! California is rich in bird life at all seasons, 
but the months spoken of are the ones when our birds are 
most silent. Worn out with family cares that have wasted 
the energies of the breeding species, they are silent and 
shy. And it is these birds that constitute the bird 
orchestra in all lands. 

From the first of February until the first of August is 
the time to hear the birds’ songs, and to admire the beau- 
tiful plumage of our residents. From November 1 
throughout the winter months is the time to observe our 
winter visitors. 

And now, “with these few remarks,” Coahoma, let me 
take up your trail and help you straighten out those 
“kinks.” At the time you visited our valleys there was 
no doubt a paucity of bird life observable to the passing 
traveler. If you had had time to investigate a little closer, 
however, you would have found a fair amount of bird 
life. This you would have found in the orchards and 
groves surrounding the homes of the valley farmers, in 
the groves of oaks that are found scattered throughout 
the Sacramento Valley, and in the willows and cotton- 
woods that line the banks of all the streams, sloughs, and 
lagoons found in those localities. 

Here you would have found housefinches and Arkansas 
goldfinches by the thousand, with many bullocks, orioles, 
and black-headed grosbeaks—all goon singers. You 
would also have found, in fair number, many kinds of 
flycatchers, chipping sparrows, horned larks, purple mar- 
tins, swallows and swifts, bluebirds; and many other 
varieties in diminishing numbers. You were unfortunate 
in your observation of blackbirds, as there is no country 
richer in this variety of bird life than California. Be- 
sides the allied species of the cowbird and the variety you 
mention, there are the following varieties: The yellow- 
headed blackbird, three kinds of the red-winged black- 
bird, and the bi- and tri-colored blackbirds. As to the 
jays, I agree with you about their sly and _ secretive 
habits, and their raucous voices, but you must have been 
quite a distance from them when in flight, or you would 
have seen that their underparts are almost entirely white. 

The bird that went flitting from post to post ahead 
of you as you drove along the highway, was undoubtedly 
the Arkansas flycatcher (Tyrannus verticalis). The owl 
which you think might be termed “hawk-owl” was the 
ordinary burrowing owl which is found throughout the 
valleys of our State. Your “gray squirrels” were not 
squirrels at all, but spermophiles. They are pests of the 
first degree; useless as food, unless a man was starving, 
and very destructive in wheatfields. One family of sper- 
mophiles will destroy as much wheat as would be neces- 
sary for the existence of half as many human beings an- 
nually. They are warred upon unintermittingly by trap 
and poison throughout the wheat-growing sections of the 
State, and still they multiply. 

But, brother Coahoma, this was what aroused me, and 
started me in the notion of straightening out your 
“kinks.” Toward the close of your article you state “the 
California meadowlark is certainly entitled to all the 
honors of a ‘song bird’ in an otherwise songless region. 
Songless region, indeed! Why, that is rank slander! All 
the world knows that California has the finest climate, the 
finest fruit and flowers, the largest trees, the tallest moun- 
tains, the deepest cafions, the richest soil, the handsomest 
women, and the fastest horses in all the world. Such be- 
ing the case, do you think we will stand for a black eye 
on our birds? Perish the thought. 

No, no, Coahoma, come out here in our spring and 
early summer months and I will introduce you to some 
of the sweetest singers in all birdland. I will take you to 
the high sierra, where you can listen to Townsend’s 





solitaire, the sierra hermit thrush, and the American 
dipper, in their native haunts, where the mountain. tor- 
rents sing their songs to the everlasting peaks. I will 
send you into the cafions to listen to the weirdly beautiful 
notes of the rock and cafon wrens. I will take you 
further down the sierran slopes and introduce you to the 
California thrasher, the black-headed grosbeak, and the 
long-tailed chat, and let them charm your heart with 
their unique and entrancing songs. I will take you where 
you will hear many varieties of song sparrows; where the 
goldfinches trill their sweet lays, where the housefinch 
sings his artless roundelay throughout the year, and 
where many varieties of the warblers lisp their sweet 
numbers while searching the foliage of our fruit trees 
for the noxious insects that nest there. 

Songless, indeed! Nowhere on this great green earth 
of ours‘can a greater variety of song birds be found 
than in our glorious State. I have not enumerated half 
of them, and have left the mockingbird out entirely, as 
being too common to mention, 

‘AREFAR, 

AusBurn, California. 


“Monarch, the Big Bear.” 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Dr. Morris’s letter on the subject of Mr. Seton, Mr. 
Kelly and Monarch, does more credit to his genial cheer- 
fulness of nature and his tolerance of human frailty than 
it does to his ethical sense. Putting aside for a moment 
the question of Mr. Seton’s culpability in using Mr. 
Kelly’s material, just how much of a sinner is he still in 
his relation to the reading public—the public that, believ- 
ing in his assumption of accurate knowledge and inti- 
mate acquaintance with the subjects of which he writes, 
has bought his books, created his vogue, and made it 
possible for him to enjoy the pleasure of a country place 
next door to Dr. Morris? 

Mr. Seton poses as a scientific authority upon grizzly 
bears. Although he is, one of those who break the loaf of 
science into small bits and soak it in sugar and water, 
nevertheless he sets himself forth as having, and is be- 
lieved to have, accurate and intimate and first-hand 
knowledge of the subject, and the people who read his 
books believe they can depend upon his statements. His 
publishers advertise this book as an intimate scientific 
study of the habits and characteristics of the grizzly. 
And yet it appears that he got nearly the whole of the 


material for that book from an acquaintance, either by 
listening to the other’s bear yarns in a hotel parlor or by 
wholesale appropriation of his printed work. And al- 
though those yarns had as their subjects bears, grizzly 


and brown and black, Mr. Seton shouldered them all 
upon a grizzly, not even knowing or caring, as long as 
they served his purpose, whether: they were true or were 
mere campo-fire stories. 

Now, what is all this but a literary buncoing of the 
reading public? For-my part, I am unable to see any 
difference, ethically considered, between it and certain 
methods of enriching one’s self commonly called getting 
money under false pretenses. 

Dr. Morris’s good-natured admission of the genesis of 
“Redruff” exposes another animal story in which Mr. 
Seton, instead of writing from that first-hand knowledge 
which he pretends to possess, merely helped himself to 
what he needed from another man’s pages. It happened 
that the proceeding did not touch Dr, Morris in a sensi- 
tive place, and so he doesn’t mind—he is even glad of it. 
But suppose Mr. Seton had heard Dr. Morris give a de- 
tailed account of his treatment of a case of surgery, and 
had then set himself up as a surgeon, and, by virtue of 
the copious notes he had taken, assumed to treat as a 
specialist other similar cases? Would not Dr. Morris 
then think him a fake and a quack, and be ready to in- 
voke the law for his suppression? And if he should hap- 
pen to achieve brilliant success, would that make any 
difference with the doctor’s convictions as to the moral 
status of the affair? 

Nor has Dr. Morris considered that the taking of other 
people’s “lead” may become a serious practical question 
when lead means livelihood. Mr. Seton and Mr. Kelly 
both write for their living. To each these bear stories 
meant working capital, to be transmuted into income. 
Can Dr. Morris see any moral difference between helping 
one’s self to capital of that sort and taking horses, or 
land, or tools, or bottles of medicine out of a drugstore? 

It is not surprising that there should have been hazy 
notions about property in ideas in the days of Grub 
street, when a literary man’s livelihood depended on the 
favor of a wealthy patron, and not on the market value 
of what he wrote. But in these later days, when ideas 
and knowledge and information and facility in dressing 
them up have come to have as distinctly a money value 
as wheat or hogs or cotton, it is surprising to find any 
law-abiding citizen attempting to justify a dealer in these 
things who takes that which belongs to another. 

WESTERN. 

New York, Nov. 28. 


The Mockingbird Breeding in Massachusetts. 


Provipence, R. 1.—Editor Forest and Stream: Early 
in October, while on a visit to Pasque Island, in the 
mouth of Buzzard’s Bay, I saw two mockingbirds, and 
Captain Wilcox gave me some interesting information 
regarding them. In the spring he saw one flying about 
the garden, and even investigating the glass plant room 
or conservatory, as though it might have been at one time 
a captive bird. Soon it disappeared and was not seen 
for about two weeks, when it came back with a mate, and 
they proceeded to make themselves at home, and were 
frequently seen about the bushes and in the clumps of 
stunted pines on the hill, where the male sang splendidly 
all summer. 

As the season wore on the Captain counted six birds, 
and saw two of them feed the others, which would seem 
to indicate that they bred on the island. On the 29th of 
September four were seen, and after that they seemed 
to separate, only one or two being seen at a -o 
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, A Colorado Lion Hunt. 


THE mountain licn of the West is the panther or 
cougar of our Eastern States, sometimes called “painter” 
by the old-fashioned backwoodsman; in some: localities it 
goes by the name of “Indian devil,” no doubt on account 
of the weird, unearthly noise it makes at night. In 
Mexico it is known as the “puma,” and grows to a larger 
size than elsewhere. The mountain lion is in appearance 
very similar to the African lioness, having a smooth, 
tawny skin without any mane; a full-grown animal that 
will measure about 8 feet from its nose to the end of the 
tail and weighs about 200 pounds, is considered a large 
specimen. They seldom exceed this, and more frequently 
fall below it. 

Although often engaged in hunting big game, I never 
saw a mountain lion at large except when one has been 
rounded up by a pack of dogs. In their habits they are 
stealthy and secretive, carefully keeping concealed, and 
never willing to fight unless cornered with no chance of 
escape. Occasionally, when the odds are overwhelmingly 
in its favor, a lion will provoke a battle, but this is not 
often the case. , 

In disposition and character the mountain lion belies 
its name; of all carnivorous beasts it is, perhaps, the 
most cowardly. Being exceedingly destructive, it not 
only kills for food, but it also kills out of wantonness. 
I have run across numbers of deer that have been 
destroyed by the same animal within short distances of 
each other, the carcasses being allowed to remain almost 
entire. It has also been stated on good authority that one 
lion will be likely to kill in the course of a year about 
150 deer. 

Considering its destructive disposition, I have no doubt 
that in a country where the deer are at all numerous this 
statement is not far from the truth. The ranchman has 
a cordial hatred for this destroyer of his stock, and the 
devilish cunning displayed by the lion in evading traps 
and turning away from poisoned meat makes him all the 
more unpopular. This animal will not eat of any kill un- 
less it is his own or some other lion. Extremity of 
hunger may cause him to act differently, but it is excep- 
tional. Most success in hunting this game is to be found 
in localities where the deer are plentiful. ; 

It is practically useless to attempt any hunting of this 
kind unless you have a pack of well trained dogs handled 
by someone who has complete control over them. Great 
care and patience has to be exercised in breaking a pack 
of dogs for this purpose, and stop them from running 
other game. If, for example, a pack should take after a 
timber wolf, that animal is so fleet that he would dis- 
tance most of his pursuers and string them out consider- 
ably. The wolf has been known to turn on the pack thus 
separated and kill a number of the dogs, one after the 
other, before the pack could be united. The disappointed 
huntsman, reaching the end of the run on his jaded horse, 
might survey the remnants of his pack—first the sur- 
vivors with downcast heads and apologetic tails between 
their legs—and then some dog fur scattered over the blood- 
bespattered ground, and here and there a mangled corpse. 
It is no joke to have a pack run for miles after the wrong 
game over rough country, your whole day’s sport broken 
up, and perhaps lose your dogs for several days. 

The mountain lion has not much endurance in the 
chase, although very fast for a short distance, which he 
covers by a series of leaps. In a short time he is treed 
or driven to the ledge of a precipice or into some hiding 
place. If you are fond of hunting with a camera, you 
generally have ample time to take a photograph of your 
prize, perhaps posing in the branches of a tree and look- 
ing as pleasant as possible—for a mountain lion! | 

The lively serenade furnished by the dogs, which he 
recognizes by continual growls, displaying his whole set 
of ivory, completes a scene not soon forgotten. Your 
share of the business is very tame, although absolutely 
effective. A shot at close range behind the shoulder, and 
the lion tumbles among the savage dogs to engage in a 
losing fight; while in the agony of death, not infrequently, 
he leaves some little reminders of his long claws and 
strong teeth upon his assailants. 

In the month of January, 1900, I engaged the services 
of a man with a good pack of dogs to hunt “lions” and 
“cats” in Colorado. The “cats” referred to are bob- 
cats, not the wildcats known in the Eastern States. The 
winter was unusually free from snowfalls, and the 
ground being exceedingly dry, it made hunting very diffi- 
cult, because the dogs could hardly follow the scent on 
the ground. 

My first destination was a ranch on Strawberry Creek 
belonging to the guide, about twelve miles from Meeker. 
Here we engaged in a fruitless hunt for several days, 
until one morning a fresh fall of snow covered the 
ground, when our efforts were rewarded by the dogs 
striking a couple of cat trails; these we followed a short 
distance, with the whole pack tearing away ahead of us in 
full call. The dogs followed the trail to a great pile of 
massive rocks, which towered a hundred feet above our 
heads, and there became bewildered. What had become 
of the stealthy bobcats? The guide and myself climbed 
the rocks to search for them. Looking down from the 
summit I saw one of them lying in front of the cave 
surveying the dogs, which were silently and swiftly 
nosing around below it. : 

It was easy enough to shoot the cat where it was, but 
as it rested on the ledge of a rock of some breadth, it was 
a grave question whether it might not die there where it 
would be practically inaccessible, and we would have all 
our pains for nothing. poe 2 

To drive the cat from its position into a better one 
was more than a doubtful possibility, as it was likely to 
run back into the cave. So I took a chance and fired. 
Like a crash of lightning above their heads, the excited 
dogs heard the report and knew “that there was some- 


thing doing.” The wounded cat gave a sudden leap into 
space and fell among them. If there is any question 
about a “cat having nine. lives,” it seems that the dogs 
were bound to be on the safe side, for they hauled the re- 
mains until I began to fear that the fur might be damaged 
before I could come to the rescue. Through a fatal 
curiosity, the other cat peeped over the precipice, and 
paid for its rashness with its hide, which I added to my 
collection. The job of skinning the cats I turned over to 
the guide. 

The big dogs sat around in sullen dignity, particularly 
avoiding any familiarity with smaller dogs and with each 
other. Each one seemed to consider himself the hero of 
the occasion. I have had occasion to observe that the 
pack would work and fight well together, but after the 
fray they seemed to be intensely jealous of each other. 

Several of the dogs interested me considerably. One 
of thm was called “Old Jim,” a big black-and-tan fox- 
hound, with a deep bass voice which would swell the 
chorus when the pack was in full call and sometimes 
almost drown it. Old Jim would sometimes provoke the 
not over angelic temper of the guide by occasionally lead- 
ing the whole pack after a coyote. On one occasion he 
had distinguished himself by whipping a coyote, and 
whenever one of these “sassy” prairie wolves would 
show itself, he could not resist the temptation of giving 
chase, leading the whole pack after him. 

Anyone acquainted with western hunting knows how 
useless it is for dogs to attempt to outrun a coyote. The 
coyotes would frequently come close to the pack, if there 
was no man near-by, as though to provoke a chase for 
our special annoyance. The dogs, however, would never 
run the coyotes’ trail; they were broken of that. 

Another interesting acquaintance was a dog called 
Turk, a cross-breed, but a very strong and stubborn 
fighter, all seamed with scars. Turk kept near the guide, 
and did not run with the pack except when there was 
something in view. He was a good-natured dog ordi- 
narily, but an ugly customer in a scrap. 

There was another dog called Boxer which had a very 
keen scent; long before the rest could discover a trail, 
you could hear Boxer’s knowing yelps, which would 
gradually develop into a chorus, as one by one the other 
dogs would detect the scent as it became warmer. Boxer 
had more judgment than any other dog in the pack, and 
was very good in puzzling out a broken trail. 

We spent several days longer at the ranch on Straw- 
berry Creek. While there the guide purchased a broken 
down horse to feed to the dogs. It is not a particularly 
easy matter to keep twenty-one dogs supplied with food. 
When the horse was led out for execution the dogs be- 
came intensely excited and seemed to know “what was 
up.” The moment the animal was shot, and almost be- 
fore it could fall to the ground, the whole pack of dogs, big 
and small, was tearing some part of the carcass. No 
doubt the habit of attacking wild animals as soon as they 
have been shot developed their naturally savage dis- 
positions. 


At the suggestion of the guide, we decided to go to a 
ranch near the Bear River Cafion, two days’ journey from 
our present location. When we arrived at the ranch, 
after a long day’s ride on horseback, we found the ranch- 
man’s wife keeping house; her husband had left for 
several days. She seemed in no condition to entertain 
us on account of a bad headache, but kindly offered to do 
whatever she could. We volunteered to help her out with 
her domestic duties. First of all I prescribed for her 
headache; the medicine went down the wrong way, which 
caused her to vomit, after which she declared she felt 
better. As the result proved satisfactory in an unex- 
pected way, my professional pride did not permit me to 
enlighten her to the contrary. I say professional pride, 
because I went by the nickname of the “Doctor” on ac- 
count of an emergency case I carried with me. I made 
myself useful in doing most of the chores usual on such 
occasions, while the guide held the baby, which howled 
incessantly. The expression on his face while perform- 
ing this duty was as angelic as I have seen it when Old 
Jim would lead the whole pack off on a chase after a 
coyote against his impotent protest. When the meal was 
served, two other children turned up, one a little girl nine 
years old, who was censured for not taking care of the 
baby; the other a boy of about eleven, who was particu- 
larly good, according to his mother’s account of him. 
Our first day’s experience with these interesting children 
caused us to reverse the parental opinion. When we re- 
turned from our hunt the evening of the following day, 
the guide missed his lasso; the good little boy had tried 
to lasso a cat which was selecting some delicacies from 
a tin can, the cat took a sudden leap to escape the lasso, 
and in doing so shoved its head into the can and cinched 


- the lasso round its body; cat, can, and lasso disappeared 


in the sage brush and were never found. 

The country around Bear River Cajion is very rough 
and quite picturesque. The cafion is steep and cuts a 
great gorge in the mountain, and is very difficult to cross. 
In one place we were headed off by the precipice, which 
must have been fully a thousand feet in depth; I rolled a 
stone off the edge, and its descent seemed to take a con- 
siderable time. A shower of broken fragments and dust, 
followed a second or two afterward by a dull crash which 
reverberated through the cafion, announced the tremina- 
tion of its fall. 

The dogs finally succeeded in jumping a lion, running 
‘right upon him. From a distance I could see the chase 
along the side of a mountain until it turned in the direc- 
tion of the cafion. The lion did not seem to be going 
very fast while covering the ground by long leaps, which 
he appeared to do without much effort, but when I looked 
at the pack which did not seem to be gaining on him, 
they were straining every nerve, and looked as if they 
were “going it for all they were worth.” No doubt the 
easy gait of the lion made his speed deceptive. The lion 


took refuge upon a ledge of the precipice some fifteen feet 
below the crest. When we arrived at the spot the dogs 
were raising an awful din in their impotent frenzy as 
they looked down upon the smiling countenance of the 
lion, which was displaying all his teeth. It was thought 
inadvisable to shoot the lion on the ledge where he was 
because there was a good chance of his dying in an in- 
accessible spot, so we dropped stones on him, hoping 
to drive him on out of that place and compel him to run 
to the top of the precipice and take refuge in a tree. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
E. F. R. 


North Carolina Attractions. 


RateicGH, NortH Carotina.—Under the direction of 
the writer, Governor Aycock and the other State officers 
enjoyed their fourth annual rabbit hunt two days before 
Thanksgiving. The party started from the Capitol 
Square here in an ambulance, not forgetting to take the 
components of a good dinner in the shape of a roasted 
turkey and plenty of baked sweet potatoes and some good 
bread. The hunting ground was five miles west of here, 
and there the party was joined by Mr. William Robbins 
with his pack of nine beagles, and by Mr. Charles Craw- 
ford with his pack of the same number. We stopped at a 
house more than a century old, and the hunt began with- 
out any preliminaries. The country is rolling, set thick 
here and there with noble forests, corn fields, cow-pea 
patches (dear to the taste of the rabbit), and with fields 
of broomsedge, in some places thickly grown up with 
young pines. It is an ideal rabbit country, and the rab- 
bits in such cover thrive wonderfully. They are big, 
hardy fellows, and run, as the Governor expressed it, 
“just like a fox.” In fact, some of the rabbits ran two 
or three miles and the music by the dogs was simply 
grand to the ear of the listening officials, who were all 
enthusiastic sportsmen. The Governor carried a gun, and 
so did State Auditor Dixon, and the rivalry was great 
between the two. The Governor won out, killing three, 
while the Auditor bagged only two. At a distance of 75 
yards the Governor, with a Remington gun lent him by 
me, killed a rabbit by hitting it in the eye. He declared 
the eye was all he saw, and added that he made it a point 
to shoot rabbits in the eye. He acquired a great reputa- 
tion at once among the entire party. In all 15 rabbits 
were bagged, ten of which fell to the guns, while five 
were taken by the dogs. I didn’t carry a gun, but made 
it a point to keep just as near the dogs as I could, and I 
must have run and walked twenty miles during the hunt. 

By the way, the costume I wear is a model one for men 
who come south to hunt, being entirely of canvas, the 
trousers being made to fit tight around the ankle and to 
button, over these the canvas leggins fitting snugly. The 
trousers and hunting coat are of 12-ounce duck, Light 
shoes with very broad soles are worn. In this clothing 
one can pass without trouble through the thickets of 
a well set with briers which abound down 

outh. 

The hunt ended a little before three o’clock, and then 
we went to the old country house and applied ourselves 
to the turkey and potatoes, adding to these a couple of gal- 
lons of fresh milk and about four pounds of good, home- 
made butter. Many a joke was passed around as we ate 
that excellent dinner. One of the sportsmen was Com- 
missioner of Agriculture Patterson, who was dressed very 
much like the pictures one sees in the papers of the 
Southern politician—big hat, of the softest texture, long 
coat, the clothing being of the black so much affected 
by the old-style Southern gentleman. The up-to-date 
people call this type of coat a Prince Albert, but to the 
negro it is always known as a “Jim-swinger,” and is to 
them one of the most coveted garments. Attired in this 
costume the tall Commissioner, a very enthusiastic rabbit 
hunter, said he was ready for any chase. He did not 
carry a gun, but was right in the running after the rab- 
bits, and kept the hounds very close-pressed. One of the 
darkies with us was a great admirer of the Commissioner, 
and very early in the game expressed his admiration by 
saying to the writer: “Dat Comishner gemnum shore is 
a runnin’ man. I never seen in my life any man whar 
cud outrun him. Den, too, he’s main hand about cheer- 
ing on de dogs. Dey hear him er comin’, en when he 
whoops there is sompin’ doin’. He shore is the runninest 
man I ever seed, an’ de shoutinest. En he can carry dat 
Jim-swinger anywhere.” 

The rabbits, which were carried in a crocus sack by 
one of the darkies, were brought back to Raleigh and 
given to one of the charitable institutions. Everybody 
in this part of the world eats rabbit. Sometimes it is 
barbecued, that being a very popular mode of preparation, 
but it is cooked in a dozen ways. Rabbits are brought in 
here by the hundreds. A great many are caught in gums, 
which are made out of a hollow log or else a box, long 
and small, with one end permanently closed, and at th 
other a slide set with a Fig. 4 trap, baited with a bit o 
cabbage. Country boys take thousands in this way. 
Rabbits generally sell for ten cents apiece, and are always 
in request. In a county near here they are known as 
“sand horses,” and when I asked a man from that county 
why this name was given them, he replied that it was be- 
cause “they play around in the sand in the moonlight.” 

Dr. Jas. R. Rogers, of Raleigh, went to Chase City, 
Va., for a fox hunt this week, and was joined there by 
Mr. O. K, Holding, of Wake Forest, with his pack of 15 
fox hounds. They went to the Hotel Mecklenburg, where 
there is a pack of 18 hounds. The sport began Tuesday 
morning. They found that the writer had told the truth 
when he said in a recent letter to Forest anp Stream 
that deer are so plentiful in that part of Virginia that 
they greatly embarrass the fox hunters, who dearly love 
to catch the foxes, but at such a time set no value upon 
the deer at all. A great chase was in progress, when sud- 
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‘denly a big buck sprang from his lair, and away the 
‘hounds went on his hot scent. So furious and fast was 
itheir rush that they caught him after a run of three miles 
‘and pulled him down, one of the hunters, who was riding 
‘a very fast horse, coming up and taking him from the 
‘dogs and-cutting his throat in the approved style. He 
‘was hung up and the chase was resumed by a return to 
‘the place where the fox had last been seen. There was 
‘another failure, for another deer led the dogs astray. 
The pack of Mr. Holding, being new to the country and 
mew also to the excitement of deer hunting, which is not 
enjoyed in this section of North Carolina, fairly went 
wild ‘over the great game up before them, and this broke 
up ‘tue hunt, for of the Holding pack only seven returned, 
‘sight having gone a vast distance after the deer. Meck- 
lenburg county adjoins North Carolina. The deer, with 
seven dogs following him, was last seen crossing the 
Southern Railway near the North Carolina line, and quite 
near the Roanoke River. Dr. Rogers and Mr, Holding 
offered rewards for the return of their lost hounds, and 
the Mecklenburg sportsmen say the dogs will probably 
all be recovered unless they attempted to cross the river. 
The plentifulness of deer in that part of Virginia, in such 
a well populated country, is certainly very remarkable, 
and impressed the writer when there in September and 
October. ae 

Thousands of sportsmen went out on Thanksgiving 
Day in all parts of this State, it being by long custom the 
greatest of hunting days. It was windy and not so 
favorable for game, but the kill of partridges was in spite 
of this quite large. The demand for partridges is grow- 
ing greater all the while, and prices are advancing. While 
a few years ago only 5 cents had to be paid for a bird, now 
the standard price seems to be from 12 to 15 cents. The 
Audubon Society is very close in its search for persons 
who trap or net partridges; in fact, is after all violators 
of the now strict game law, and arrests are made every 
day somewhere in the State. 

News comes from Carteret county that Game Warden 
Willis caught a native in the very act of killing ducks at 
night by firelight. The natives who have defied the law 
about this matter for years have made threats that they 
would shoot anybody who attempted to arrest them or in- 
terfere with them, and they have always carried ready for 
use cartridges containing the lead balls used as sinkers 
on fish-nets. But Willis caught his man, and carried him 
before a magistrate, who imposed a heavy fine upon him, 
and also taxed him with the costs. The arrests have had 
a good effect, as it has been said that the Audubon law 
‘could not be enforced in that particular community. The 
‘arrest was made on Core Sound. It is a good season 
‘for ducks and also for geese, sportsmen report to me. 

The item about bears in the western part of this State 
%in a recent number of Forest AND STREAM, has attracted 
tthe attention of some sportsmen north. They had been 
‘told in the article that many bear were killed around Mt. 
Mitchell, but say they could not find that mountain in 
their geographies. It certainly ought to be in every 
‘geography, as it is considerably the highest peak in the 
United States east of the Rocky Mountains. The bears 
an that western country are much larger and much finer 
food than those in the coast countries, because they eat 
chestnuts and other things which give them a wonder- 
fully fine flavor. 

Really there are so many kinds of sport in North Caro- 
lina that the wonder is that more people from the North 
—true sportsmen, that is—do not come here. The way 
for them to do is to find out where to go for the particu- 
lar game they are after, pay the Audubon license tax, 
make themselves good friends with the farmers, Le will- 
ing to pay reasonably for their sport, and they will find 
it smooth sailing. Of course sometimes there are gruff 
farmers, but a pleasant introduction and that sort of thing 
will go a long way. They must remember that no birds 
can be Shipped out of the State, and so be content to 
venjoy ¥#Od sport and to live on the fat of the land. 

Frep. A. Oxps. 


Game in New England. 


Boston, Nov. 26.—Editor Forest and Stream: The bill 
to abolish the open season on deer for a term of three 
years has been defeated in the Vermont Legislature. I 
have not yet learned what is the fate of the bill which 
makes the season for deer hunting five days instead of 
ten. 

Mr. Silsby, of Newbury, for the Fish and Game Com- 
mittee, has introduced a bill as a substitute for seven- 
teen others that have been presented, entitled, “An Act 
Relating to Fish and Game Protection.” This prohibits 
the taking of fish by grappling; makes the open season 
for brook trout and kindred fish from May 1 to August 
1 in brooks and streams, to September 1 in ponds and 
lakes, but owners of private ponds may take fish from 
February 1 to September 1. It changes the open season 
on wall-eyed pike, pike-perch and pickerel, making it 
from May 1 to November 1, except in Lake Champlain. 
It prohibits all fishing except by angling; limits the catch 
of brook trout to 10 pounds in one day, of lake trout 
and maskinongé to 25 pounds in one day. It prohibits 
catching trout and black bass for purpose of sale, and de- 
fines stocking of waters by owners as “placing therein an- 
nually not less than 1,000 fry or 300 fingerlings for each 
half mile or less of stream and one acre or less of ponds,” 
affidavits of such stocking to be filed with the town clerk. 
It also repeals sections permitting seining under license. 
It was ordered that the bill be printed. It is understood 
that this has the approval of the commissioners. 

A black bear which had been doing much damage to 
crops and live stock in the town of Hardwick, Vt., was 
recently shot and tipped the scales at a little more than 
300 pounds. Just beiore Thanksgiving Mr. Aaron Crosby, 
of Hanover, N. H., took advantage of the snowfall for a 
hunt on Moose Mountain, and brought back a handsome 
buck. 

Three Boston hunters, members of the Roslindale Club, 
returned from Maine in time to furnish friends with 
venison as an accompaniment of the Thanksgiving turkey. 
They are Wm. Jenness, superintendent Roslindale 
post-office, and Messrs. L. Dimock and H. E. Greenlaw. 
They visited their camp on Uncolcus Stream, Penobscot 
county, Maine. They report an abundance of large and 
smajl game in that region, They brought out two bucks 


: 


each. The largest was shot by Mr. Jenness, weighing 
300 pounds. “Its color was unique, being a yellowish red, 
which the. guide said was a novelty in that locality. 
Reports from the Rangeley country are that snow is 
now nearly a foot. and a half deep, and conditions for 
tracking are excellent. Mr. J. R. Mann, of Arlington 
Heights, and two friends, all members of the Middlesex 
Sportsmen’s Club, have just returned with all the deer 
the law allows to be brought out. Many Massachusetts 
towns are represented by devoted nimrods in this section. 
The records for a single day’s shipment from Bangor 
were broken on Monday, and this week has eclipsed the 
previous ones of ‘this season. There were 656 deer and 
40 moose shipped this week from Bangor Station. One 
of the finest collections of game ever seen in that city 
was brought by Messrs. E. H. Corliss and E. E. House, 
of Boston. Each had a moose and two deer, and all the 
animals were large. Messrs. C. and J. Swan, of Boston, 
had one moose and two deer. T. Lathrop, of Boston, 
had a moose. There were between 90 and 100 Massa- 
chusetts sportsmen represented among the owners of the 
big game that passed through Bangor during the week, 
and it is more than likely an equal or larger number of 
Maine hunters secured game during that time. It would 
not be a greater hardship for a citizen of the Pine Tree 
State to pay a license of $5 for hunting large game than 
it is for some of the non-residents to pay the required 
$15. Such an arrangement would add from 33 1/3 to 50 
per cent., no doubt, to the fund for protection of game. 
CENTRAL. 


Quail in Costa Rican Rice Fields. 


A BRIGHT morning in the month of August found us 
ready for an early start after quail in the rice fields, three 
miles out from San José, Central America. Ben, an ex- 
cowboy, down here for railroad work, and myself on 
coffee business and hunting. This to be my first expe- 
rience for quail in this new country, and not soon to be 
forgotten. 

We breakfasted, and placing shells and lunch in dur 
pockets, we left for the railroad, a short distance across 
the parade ground. Ben pulled out from the engine house 
a four-wheeled arrangement called a bicycle car. It had 
two bicycle seats side by side, handle bars and sprocket, 
chain and cranks, mounted on four wheels to fit the nar- 
row gauge track. Strapping guns on the front handle 
bars, we matched to see who should do the pedaling, 
as the right side only contained the necessary crank and 
chain. Ben lost, and we climbed in. If we had met a 
train it would have been all up with us, for there was no 
brake, and the only way to dismount was to disentangle 
our legs and crawl out behind. Usually there was but 
one train a day and that at three in the afternoon. After 
the first mile it was down grade, and one could see the 
track stretching out far ahead. I forgot to mention, be- 
fore starting Ben had filled his pockets with small 
stones and instructed me to do likewise; why, he would 
not say; but soon I discovered their use, for out of the 
first hut we passed all the dogs of the family rushed, and 
they were not a few, for in that country they harbor dogs 
of all sizes, shapes and colors. Ben was busy keeping 
the machine going, so it fell to me to repulse the enemy. 
Waiting till they were quite close, I fired the missiles, 
and oh, what a ki-yi-ing and yelping, with every dog 
running back. This continued as long as we were among 
the coffee plantations, where these huts lined the road. 
Soon we were out amid stretches of cleared land, and 
there we beheld in front of us, though distant, the shining 
hazy blue of the Pacific Ocean. Around us were the 
volcanoes and mountains standing out so sharply in the 
wonderful atmosphere found in that high altitude, while 
in the air above hovered numberless vultures, some with 
wings outspread and many sailing up and still higher 
till almost lost to sight. Such mornings as these are 
found in that land of tropical verdure and ever smiling 
skies. Shortly we were down lower and araong the rice 
fields, entering the town of Rio Grande. 

Ben proposed we should make a grand entry, and come 
in dignified fashion to the station, which was also the 
store of the town. Alas for our well formulated plan, 
the fulfilment was not as we expected! In all single track 
railroads there are sidings at the station, and this was no 
exception, the switch being close to the store. When 
the front wheels of .the machine struck the frog of the 
switch and stopped, the rear wheels formed an are in 
rising, and from their seats shot the two hunters. We 
surprised the natives as well as ourselves by entering 
town in such an ungraceful manner; but they concealed 
their merriment with politeness quite worth imitating. 
After collecting myself and belongings, I looked for Ben, 
and found him sitting between the tracks with one side of 
his face well marred and for a moment dumb. Have you 
ever cowboyed or been in a corral when the broncho goes 
to the bad and tries to burn up the supreme earth? 
Well, Ben found speech, and thankful was I that the gaz- 
ing crowd could not understand English, especially Eng- 
lish used on the Western plains. With the assistance of 
some of the spectators the car was righted, which by 
great luck had only badly twisted seats to repair. It 
was a mystery how the guns ever escaped injury in such 
a tumble. We righted these and delayed long enough to 
buy some kola for lunch. 

Soon we were in the quail country. We go slowly, 
looking each side for Bob White. What is that, a head 
on the track? Carefully we bear down upon it, when up 
the bird rises, going to the right, giving a great shot 
to Ben, who takes advantage of it and brings him down. 
This was the first Costa Rican quail I had seen—a bird 
much smaller than our quail of the north, and darker in 
color, and scientifically known as Colinus leylandi. Once 
again we advance cautiously, hardly going a dozen yards 
before from Ben’s side -rise four of the birds and sail 
over into the lot beyond. 

We lift our car and place it near-by and climb the 
fence, when from all sides the quail appear, and the sport 
is fast and furious. What a chance for a good dog, and 
what a picture he would make! We work across the lot 
and back on the far side, not trying to pick them out, 
but flushing straight ahead. The tally on our return was 
eight to Ben and five to me, and more to be picked up by 
following the scattered ones, as they lay close and were 
gasy to wake up, but we were satisfied, being out for 





sport rather than to make large returns. However, we 
twice repeated the walk through the field, and brought in 
twenty-five fat, fine looking quail. Just think what feed- 
ing they had enjoyed in those rice fields! 

We decided to go on to an old tie camp at the big 
bridge over the Rio Grande River, there to lunch and 
shoot in the fields near-by till time for return train. 
However, before we reached the bridge we encountered 
sO many good opportunities for a shot we dismounted and 
entered an open lot. It was a§peculiar one, for at the 
far end it was screened off by some bushes and coffee 
trees. Ben took the left side and I followed the right, 
for I saw some birds and was securing them, when, look- 
ing over in Ben’s direction, I noticed a bird rise close to 
the fence; his gun was up in an instant, and on its re- 
port the quail crimpled. But the strange attitude and ex- 
pression on Ben’s face! What does it mean? Quite 
motionless, and then, as it were, flying toward the fallen 
bird, and yet not stopping to pick it up, dashing through 
the fence made of the bushes before mentioned like one 
possessed. Now, in that southern country there is a tiny 
wasp having a sting fit for an insect a hundred times his 
size; the poison is not dangerous, but very painful, and 
produces a swelling which mars one’s beauty for many a 
day, and poor Ben had met such a wasp, hence his hasty 
exit from the shooting ground. 

When I reached him, judge of my surprise to see him 
with his penknife picking shot out of the back and neck 
of a peon, whom he had hit with the same shot he was 
using for the quail. Ben’s flow of Spanish was great, 
and from what little knowledge I had could gather he 
was informing his victim that it was an “honor to be shot 
by an American,” and so successful was he, that when 
offered money the poor fellow would not accept, but 
shook hands and smiled. Yet it was a sad smile, for Ben 
had shot almost too well. 

On the way back my companion indulged in remarks 
which did not indicate he had found very much pleasure 
in quail shooting, and as he had maimed a peon in his 
sport, he declined to look for more birds on this trip. 
We then walked to the river bank and finding a cool spot 
under the bridge, ate our lunch and finally concluded that 
cur hunting trip, while varied in its adventures, was 
worth the making, and we were gratified in having made 
the acquaintance of several Costa Rican quail, and for- 
tvnate in not carrying empty bags to San José. 


Views of a Blunt Old Man. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have been a duck shooter going on forty years. I 
hunted ducks before the majority of your readers knew 
how to shoot a gun; and when I was young we did not 
make so much pother about whether it was sportsmanlike 
to shoot them in any one particular way rather than an- 
other. We wanted ducks, and we got them. Like little 
Sally Waters sitting in the sun, weeping and sighing for a 
young man, we looked to the east and we looked to the 
west, and we banged away at the duck we loved the best. 
(In parentheses, we generally got him, too.) 

I don’t quite know what to make of the implied criti- 
cisms and the insinuations of unfair treatment of duck 
made in recent issues by writers concerning hunters who 
shoot ducks sitting on the ice. I don’t know what to 
make of it because we all do it, and J never yet met a 
duck hunter—I mean while he was hunting—who did not 
do the same thing, and call it all right. Of course a man 
sitting in a snug, warm room and theorizing about ducks 
on the ice and how to do them, might figure it out that 
the truly zsthetic way was to shoo them up before he 
unlimbered on them; but the man who is there has no 
such notion, and we who have been there know that 
he hasn’t. He just blesses his stars if he can get the 
drop on the birds before they fly; and even then, what 
with his bundlings and numbness and stiffness, the ice 
on his eyelashes making him see double, he thinks him- 
self “some punkins” of a shot if he has a duck to take 
home to the pot. 

This is just what happens. It is the practice, and theory 
be hanged. I will leave it to your practical duck shooters 
to say if I have stated the facts or not. 

And I will leave it to them, too, if it is not the practice 
of duck shooters, shooting ducks on the water, to “give 
‘em one settin’ and another flying” whenever they can get 
a chance to do so. 

As for the shooting at two sitting black ducks by your 
contributor, Mr. Hardy, I assume that Mr. Hardy wanted 
duck for dinner, and took what fortune sent him—or as 
much of it as he could—as fortune intended he should 
take it, sleeping or not sleeping, at all events sitting, 
just as we all like to pot a duck when we are after meat. 

And there you have the convictions, sentiments, creed 
and rule of conduct, and the actual practice of 

A Biunt Otp Mav. 


Newfoundland Moose 


St. Joun’s, N. F., Nov. 20—The game warden at 
Howley writes the Fisheries Department that during the 
past week hundreds of caribou have crossed the railway 
line at that place going south. They evidently remained 
longer north this season than for some years past, very 
little snow having fallen. There was no sign of the 
moose. 

The moose referred to are some half dozen imported 
early this season. They have been seen several times dur- 
ing the summer in the vicinity of Howley railway station, 
They were apparently getting on all right. If these in- 
crease and multiply, as it is expected they will, the addi- 
tion to our stock of deer will be great for sportsnien, 
At present it is against the law to molest them, 

There are several American sportsmen at present op 
West Coast. These will have no trouble getting good 
heads, as the deer are reported very numerous and in 
good condition. The deer are on their annual migration 
south, and are passing Howley station daily in great 
numbers. 98 


All communications for Forest AND STREAM must be 


directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, (9 
receive gttention, We have no other office, Bis 
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470 
Capture of Animals. 


From “The Trapper’s Guide.” . 
The Muskrat or Musquash. 


Tuts is an animal of amphibious habits. Its head 
and body are from thirteen to fifteen inches in length. 
The tail is nine or ten inches long, two-edged, and for 
two-thirds its length rudder-shaped, and covered with 
scales and thin, short hair, the edges being heavily 
fringed. The hind feet are slightly webbed; so that it 
can “feather the oar,” as the boatmen say, when they 
are brought forward in swimming. The color is brown 
above and ashy beneath. Muskrats are nocturnal in 
their habits; but are frequently seen swimming and 
feeding in the day time. They are excellent swimmers, 
and can go from ten to fifteen rods under water with- 
out breathing. Their natural food is grass and roots; 
but they will eat clams, mussels, flesh, corn, oats, wheat, 
apples, and many other vegetables. In open winters 
they sometimes find their way into farmers’ cellars 
through drains, and make free with whatever they find 
in store. They thrive best in the sluggish streams or 
ponds bordered with grass and flags. The roots of 
these plants are their chief support, and from the tops 
they construct their abodes. These structures are 
dome-shaped, and rise sometimes to the height of five 
or six feet. The entrances are at the bottom, under 
water; so that the inside of the houses are not exposed 
to the open air. The muskrats live in them in winter, 
gathering into families of from six to ten members. 
Hundreds of these dwellings can be counted from a 
single point in many large marshes. 2 

Muskrats have a curious method of traveling long 
distances under the ice. In their winter excursions to 
their feeding grounds, which are frequently at great 
distances from their abodes, they take in breath at 
starting and remain under the water as long as they 
can. Then they rise up to the ice, and breathe out the 
air in their lungs, which remains in bubbles against the 
lower surface of the ice. They wait till this air re- 
covers oxygen from the water and the ice, and then 
take it in again and go on until the operation has to 
be repeated. In this way they can travel almost any dis- 
tance, and live any length of time under the ice. ; 

The hunter sometimes takes advantage of this habit 
of the muskrat, in the following manner: When the 
marshes and ponds where muskrats abound are first 
frozen over and the ice is thin and clear, on striking 
into their houses with his hatchet for the purpose of 
setting his traps, he frequently sees a whole family 
plunge into the water and swim away under the ice. 
Following one of them for some distance, he sees him 
come up to renew his breath in the manner above de- 
scribed. After the animal has breathed against the ice, 
and before he has had time to take his bubble in again, 
the hunter strikes with his hatchet directly over him 
and drives him away from his breath. In this case he 
drowns in swimming a few rods, and the hunter, cut- 
ting a hole in the ice, takes him out. Mink, otter, and 
beaver travel under the ice in the same way; and hunters 
have frequently told me of taking otter in the manner 
I have described, when these animals visit the houses 
of the muskrat for prey. 4 

In summer, muskrats live mostly in banks and in 
hollow trees that stand near a stream; and sometimes, 
for want of suitable marshes and ponds, they remain 
in the banks and trees through the winter. They are 
very prolific, bringing forth from six to nine at a birth, 
and three times a year. The first kittens also have one 
litter, which attain to about the size of house rats in 
September. They have many enemies, such as the 
fox, wolf, lynx, otter, mink, and owl. They are found 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the Rio 
Grande to the Arctic regions. But they do not inhabit 
the alluvial lands of Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Florida, though in other regions they live much further 
south, ‘ 

The modes of capturing the muskrat are various. 
One of them we have already seen. Another is by 
spearing. These methods are good at certain seasons and 
in certain conditions of the ice, etc.; but for general 
service there is no means of capture so reliable as the 
steel-trap. Traps should be set in the principal feeding 
places, play-grounds, and holes of the muskrat, and gen- 
erally about two inches under water. Bait is not neces- 
sary except when game is scarce and its signs not fresh. 
In that case you may bait with apples, parsnips, carrots, 
artichokes, white flag-roots, or even the flesh of the musk- 
rat. The musk of this animal will sometimes draw ef- 
fectually at long distances. The bait should be fastened 
to the end of a stick, and stuck over the trap about 
eight inches high, and in such a position that the ani- 
mal will have to pass over the trap to take the bait. 
Care should be taken to fasten the trap to a stake in 
such a position that the chain will lead the captive into 
deep water and drown him. If he is allowed to en- 
tangle himself or by any means to get ashore, he will 
be very likely to gnaw or twist off a leg and get away. 


Curing Skins. 


However successful a trapper may be in taking ani- 
mals, he will not secure a full reward for his labor 
unless he knows how to take care of skins, and prepare 
them for market in such a manner that they will com- 
mand the highest prices. As skins that have been 
riddled with shot find little favor with fur-dealers, so 
skins that have been cut in stripping off, or that are 
encumbered with remnants of flesh, or that have passed 
into a state of incipient putrefaction before drying, or 
that have not been properly stretched, or that have been 
dried too fast, or that have been neglected and ex- 
posed after being cured, are very sure to be thrown out 
by the fur inspector as second or third rate skins, 
deserving only poor prices. Great quantities of valuable 
furs, taken by boys and inexperienced trappers, are 
rendered ‘worthless by bad treatment in some of the 
processes of preservation. I shall give such information 
on this part of the trapper’s business as I have ob- 
tained, both from my own experience and from con- 
versation with fur-dealers. 


General Rules. 


1. Be careful to visit your traps often enough, so 
that the skins will not have time to get tainted. 
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2. As soon as possible after an animal is dead and 
dry, attend to the skinning and curing. 

3. Scrape off all superfluous flesh and fat, but be 
careful not to go so deep as to cut the fibre of the skin. 
_ 4 Never dry a skin by the fire or in the sun, but 
in a cool, shady place, sheltered from rain. If you use 
a barn door for a stretcher (as boys sometimes do), 
nail the skin on the inside of the door. i 

5. Never use “preparations” of any kind in curing 
skins, nor even wash them in water, but simply stretch 
and dry them as they are taken from the animal. 

Stretching Skios, 

In drying skins, it is important that they should be 
stretched tight, like a strained drum-head. This can 
be done after a fashion by simply nailing them flat on 
a wide board or a barn door. But this method, be- 
sides being impracticable on the large scale in the 
woods (where most skins have to be cured), is objec- 


tionable because it exposes only one side of the pelt - 


to the air. The stretchers that are generally approved 
and used by good trappers are of three kinds, adapted 
to the skins of different classes of animals. I shall 
call them the board-stretcher, the bow-stretcher, and 
the hoop-stretcher, and will describe them, indicating 
the different animals to which each is adapted. 


The Board-Stretcher, 

This contrivance is made in the following manner: 
Prepare a board of bass-wood or other light material, 
two feet three inches long, three inches and a half wide 
at one end, and two inches and an eighth at the other, and 
three-eighths of an inch thick. Chamfer it 
from the center to the sides almost to an 
edge. Round and chamfer the small end 
about an inch up on the sides. Split this 
board through the center with a knife or 
saw. Finally, prepare a wedge of the same 
length and thickness, one inch wide at the 
large end, and tapering to three-eighths 
of an inch at the small end, to be driven 
between the halves of the board. This 
is a stretcher suitable for a mink or a 
marten. Two larger sizes, with similar 
proportions, are required for the larger 
animals. The largest size, suitable for 
the full-grown otter or wolf, should be 
five feet and a half long, seven inches wide 
at the large end when fully spread by 
the wedge, and six inches at the small 
end. An intermediate size is required 
for the fisher, raccoon, fox, and some 
other animals, the proportions of which 
can be easily figured out. 

These stretchers require that the skin 
of the animal should not be ripped 
through the belly, but should be stripped 
off whole. This is done in the following 
“manner: Commence with the knife at 
the hind feet, and slit down to the vent. 
Cut around the vent, and strip the skin 
from the bone of the tail with the help 
of the thumb-nail or a split stick. Make 
no other slits in the skin, except in the 
case of the otter, whose tail requires to 
be split, spread and tacked on to the 
board. Peel the skin from the body by 
drawing it over itself, leaving the fur- 
side inward. In this condition the skin 
should be drawn on to the split board 
(with the back on one side and the belly 
on the other) to its utmost length, and 
fastened with tacks or by notches cut in 
the edge of the board, and then the wedge 
Board-Stretcher. should be driven between the two halves. 

Finally make all fast by a tack at the 
root of the tail, and another on the opposite side. The 
skin is then stretched to its utmost capacity, as a boot- 
leg is stretched by a shoemaker’s “tree,” and it may be 
hung away in the proper place, by a hole in one end 
of the stretcher, and left to dry. 

A modification of this kind of stretcher, often used in 
curing the skins of the muskrat and other small ani- 
mals, is a simple board, without split or wedge, three- 
sixteenths: of an inch thick, twenty inches long, six 
inches wide at the large end, and tapering to five and a 
half inches at six inches from the small end, chamfered 
and rounded as in the other cases. The animal should 








Muskrat-Stretcher. 


be skinned as before directed, and the skin drawn tightly 
on to the board, and fastened with about four tacks. 
Sets of these boards, sufficient for a muskrat campaign, 
can easily be made and transported. -They are very 
light and take up but little room in packing, thirty-two 
of them making but six inches in thickness. 


The Bow-Stretcher, 


The most common way of treating the muskrat is to 
cut off his feet with a hatchet; and rip with a knife 
from between the two teeth in the lower-jaw, down 
the belly, about two inches below where the forelegs 
come out. Then the skin is started by cutting around 
the lips, eyes, and ears, and is stripped over the body, 
with the fur-side inward. Finally a stick of birch, 
water-beech, iron-wood, hickory, or elm, an inch in 
diameter at the butt, and three feet and a half long, is 
bent into the shape of an ox-bow and shoved into the 
skin, which is drawn tight, and fastened by splitting 
down a sliver in the bow, and drawing the skin of the 
lip into it. 

This method is too common to be easily abolished, 
and is tolerable when circumstances make it necessary; 
but the former method of stretching by a tapering 
board, in the case of muskrats as well as other smal] 
animals, is much the best. The skins treated in that 
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way keep their proper shape, and pack better than 
those stretched on bows, and in the long run boards 
are more economical than bows, as a set of them can 
be used many times, and will last several years; where- 
as bows are seldom used more than once, being gen- 
erally broken in taking out. 


Sleeping Black Ducks. 


Green Bay, Wis., Nov. 14.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I have been interested in the articles whether or not 
black ducks sleep. I have been very undecided on the 
point myself, but yesterday I can say I saw a black duck 
asleep, and he must have been very sound asleep at that, 
for 1 walked through the water with my dog to within 
60 feet of the bird, making noise enough to scare a wide- 
awake bird at 60 yards. Ducks were not flying any too 
thick on the bay side, so I decided to walk around the 
pond, which covers a few acres and is bushy near the 
shores, with the rice growing up close to the edge of the 
brush. The water was about ten inches deep in the brush 
which I splashed through after the dog, and from his 
actions I thought he evidently scented some sort of ‘a 
bird. When I had got past the brush, I stopped and sur- 
veyed the pond ahead, and could see everything, as the 
wild rice for the most part was down and the rest very 
thin. I saw a black duck within forty yards of me all 
huddled up, evidently asleep, and I felt that I had a 
chance to-see if it was asleep or not. 

I let the dog go ahead, which he did very slowly, com- 
ing to a half-hearted point, and we splashed into the 
deeper water now nearly to my knees until within not 
over 60 feet of the bird. I then stopped and stood still 
with the dog for at least a couple of minutes, and I firmly 
believe that this duck was asleep. I yelled and the bird 
looked up, and then, upon seeing me, jumped and I killed 
it. The bird was in good condition, and was shot when 
on the wing, so was no sick or crippled duck. 

A. G. Hotmes. 

[The question is not whether black ducks sleep—all 
ducks sleep; but whether a company of them all sleep 
together.] 





Cuvier Club’s Annual. 


Tue thirty-first annual banquet of the club was held on 
November 22, and was enjoyed by over three hundred 
members and guests. Eugene L. Lewis, chairman of the 
Reception Committee, with some of his big staff of 
assistants, met the guests as they entered the building, 
and as they reached the top of the steps leading to the 
main floor, President P. F. Swing and Vice-Presidents 
Henry Hanna and P. E. Roach received them with a 
cordial welcome which carried with it the freedom of the 
house. There was one thing which cast a shadow over 
the pleasure of the evening for very many of those 
present, and that was the absence of ex-President Alex. 
Starbuck, who was reported to be ill. To say that he 
was greatly missed, is but stating a fact, and is not in 
any way reflecting upon the administrative resources of 
the new president, Judge P. F. Swing, who was called 
to the office by Mr. Starbuck’s recent resignation. Among 
the noted anglers present were the following: Abe Furst, 
T. B. Paxton, J. S. Peebles, P. E. Roach, and F. G. 
Tullidge. W. B. Smith, R. J. Morgan and George Gerke 
composed the Banquet Committee, and that their work 
was well done was the general verdict, the dinner being 
pronounced one of the best ever given by the club. Two 
additions to the menu—black-tailed deer and diamond- 
backed terrapin—were obtained by Mr. Smith. Luther 
Parker, chairman of the House Committee, assisted in 
welcoming the guests, as did the secretary, W. J. Lawler. 
Chef Max Basse supervised the preparation of the 
various dishes and added to the reputation he has made 
in the past as the club’s chef. The next public event of 
the club will be the New Year’s reception. 


The Watch as a Compass. 


Toronto, Noy. 10.—Editor Forest and Stream: Under 
the above heading I have recently seen a new formula 
published by you for determining the points of the com- 
pass from a watch. It is as follows: “Get the number 
of hours from midnight, divide by two, and point the 
hour at the sun, so that the- shadow of a match or 
lead pencil falls directly across the center of the watch. 
Twelve o'clock will be north, six south, nine west, and 
three east.” 

I have for many years used another formula, which is 
as follows: “Point the small hand of the watch to the 
sun, and half way between that and twelve o’clock will 
be due south.” 

I have submitted both methods to the Director of the 
Meteorological Service here for his.opinion, and he says: 
“I prefer your method, as it is expressed in fewer words 
and is about as accurate as the other. Neither method 
gives direction with exactness except at the equinoxes, 
and the error will be greatest at the sclstices (midwinter 
and midsummer).” I may say that the second method 
I have found convenient and sufficiently accurate for or- 
dinary purposes. B. 


Carrying Game from New York to New Yor 


RELATIVE to the practice of the Forest, Fish and Game 
Department respecting the bringing of game from Orange 
and Sullivan counties through New Jersey via Erie Rail- 
road to New York city, the question has never been 
raised, as a hunter or sportsman returning home with the 
number of birds the law provides one may transport, pur- 
chases a ticket direct to New York, which is a guarantee 
that he is not trying to evade the law by stopping in New 
Jersey with his game, which the law prohibits being trans~ 
ported without the State. 


Montgomery Association. 


THE annual meeting of the Montgomery County Fish 
and Game Protective Association was held on November 
25 at Dayton, O. About 250 members were present. The 
election resulted as follows: President, Edwin Best; 
Vice-President, O. B. Brown; Secretary, John F. Camp- 
bell; Treasurer. W. N. Kuhns. Executive Committee— 
B. F. Seitner, B. F. Hershey, E. T. Hardy, H. G. Protz- 
man, Dr, D, W. Greene, H, M. Altick, Charles E. Pease. 
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Federal Game Protection. 


From the Report of the Secretary of Agricultufe, relative to ttie 
work of the Biologieal Survey. . 


Entey of Foreign Birds and Antmals, 


Constant vigilance is necessary to prevent the intro- 
duction into the United States of birds or animals that 
are likely to become pests. No species, therefore, ex- 
cept a few that are well known and harmless, are al- 
lowed to enter this country without a special permit 
from the Department. The permits issued during the 
year tiumbered 318; and allowed the entry of 1,470 mam- 
tals, 205,400 cariari¢s aiid 41,630 mijscéllaiteous birds. 
Several iimpottations were made of birds. ititéndéd fdr 
liberation, among them 65 capercailzi¢é from Swedéii, 
brought in at New York and destined for the stocking 
of Algonquin Park, Ontario; 40 Mexican quail, lib- 
erated at various points in California by the Board of 
Fish Commissioners of that State, and 366 European 
song birds—goldfinches, bullfinches, larks and robins— 
turned loose in British Columbia. Permits were also 


issued for the entry of about 3,000 eggs of partridges 
and pheasants, 


laterstate Commerce tn Game,” 


Since the passage of the Lacey Act in 1900, 42 con- 

victions for illegal traffic in game have been secured in 
cases passing through this Department. Of these, 26 
were tried in Federal courts, 16 in State courts. During 
the past year 10 cases, involving the shipment of 700 
birds and 36 rabbits, were reported ta the Department. 
Six convictions were secured, one of which involved the 
longest distance shipment thus far taken up=from St. 
Paul, Minn., to Portland, Ore. In order to. expedite 
raSeS arising under the Lacty Act, Staté wardéns havé 
een advised to present their evidence direct to the 
Federal courts instead of referring it through this De- 
partment and the Department of Justice. This advice 
has been followed in two or three instances within the 
past few months, and the indictments have been much 
more promptly secured in consequence. 
_ Limited available resources have, as heretofore, made 
it necessary to concentrate efforts in two or three areas, 
and in all cases prevention of local shipment has been given 
precedence over prosecution after shipment has oc- 
curred. The passage of the laws by Texas in 1903, pro- 
hibiting sale and capture of water fowl, made it pos- 
sible for the first. aa to réstrict the etiortnous de- 
struction of ducks itt that State for Northern markets. 
Through local authorities and expréss cOmpatiits, get- 
éral atterition was called to the provisions of the state 
atid Federal laws, and a close wateh filsiiitaliled oii 
usual shipping routes.. Nb vidlatién Of the law, Was 
noted, and it. is probable few consignmeiits of ducks 
reached Northern markets from this State during the 
year, 

An attempt was made to ascertain the effectiveness 
of recent legislation prohibiting shipment and sale of 
game by means of a special investigation in co-opera- 
tion with State wardens and others. The kinds and 
prices of game in the markets of a dozen or more im- 
portant cities during Thanksgiving week were ascer- 
tained. That considerable progress has been made in 
enforcing shipping laws was conclusively shown; few 
prairie chickens were on sale in any Eastern markets, 
and in some instances prices three or four times as high 
as those of a few years ago were charged; pheasants 
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were absent from the markets of several cities where 
they were formerly abundant; and at the opening of the 
stasot quail were unusually scarce, though later, when 
the routes of shipmetit still open were discovered by the 
trade, they became more abundant. 


Protection of Game tn Alaska, 


The Alaska game law has accomplished the two main 
objects for which it was enacted: the shipment of deer 
hides has been stopped, and the export of heads of big 
game as trophies has been curtailed. The protection 
of game has been as satisfactory as could be expected 
in so large a region and without wardens. A mistaken 
belief, however, that the law does not permit natives to 
kill ganie for food, coupled with objections to the pres- 
encé of visiting sportsmen, particularly on the Kenai 
Peninsula, gavé rise to considérable criticism of the law. 
This adverse feeling led to thé ititroduction of a bill in 
the Senate to replace the present law with one doing 
away with all restrictions except a provision to limit the 
export of trophies and charge license fees of $25 to 
residents and $250 to non-residents for such export. As 
the adjournment of Congress without definite action 
left re measure still pending, the Department deemed 
it d4dvisable to suspend the issue of permits for the 
present except in véry special cases. Early in June 
new regulations were issued éxtériding some seasons, 
permitting unrestricted shipment of beat skins, and 
making other desirable changes. 


The Bend of the Hemlock Tip. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va., Nov. 26.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Please note how positive the Canadian Pacific 
people ate that “the topmost twig of every uninjured 
Hemlotk tréé tips to the east.” Dr. Hedges, who is a very 
close observer, writes mé ffoni the Adirondacks that that 
is not the case. See his letter attached. What can you 
tell me about it? W. O. Watson. 





“Wooptanp, N. Y.—Dear Mr. Watson: All summer I 
have been trying to settle the question as to the direction 
of the top of the hemlock. So far as I can see, it is 
governed entirely by local conditions, for here in this part 
of the Catskills it is entirely different from what it was 
in Saranac. 

“In Saranac the tip tended pretty generally northeast 
(winds largely southwest) ; often in the deep woods you 
would find one due tiorth. 

“Here I have found them turning more to the west, 
thotigh the direction is not so constant as at Saranac. 
Trees side by side will go entirely different ways. 

“Atiyway I would ot advise you to use hemlock tips 
ds a Eompds§ ait you khow the éountty so well that you 


do not need a comipass. H: S. Henets.” 


O’ Pinions Vibrant. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

1 would like to ask those sophisters who are discussing 
the drumming grouse, whether hummingbirds, bumble 
bees, locusts, bluetail flies, and other buzzing insects, pro- 
duce their rhythmic sounds by thumping their sides with 
their wings, hitting them together overhead, or beating 
a tattoo on sonorous substances? No one seems to have 
raised this question in structural analogy, but it might 
prove interesting to investigate. PERDRIX. 
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Long Island Shooting. 


Bayport, L. I., Nov. 27.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The past week has been the most successful for duck 
shooting we have had so far this season, the weather 
being fine and the birds flying good. Quail and rabbit 
shooting has been pretty slow, but in my rambles 
through the woods, this week, I kicked up several par- 
tridges, and when the leaves get off the brush a little 
more, there ought to be some good shooting. The 
most successful duck hunters this week were: Mr. G. 
Still and party, 36; Capt. Green, 22 and 2 brant; Mr. 
D. F. Thompson, 24 and 4 redheads; Mr. J. C. Hutzel, 
28; Mr. A. J. Lewis and H. C. Smith, 22; Mr. F. B. 
Lord, 12; Mr. Daly and party, 26; Mr. Stansburg, 12; 
Mr. E. S. Hawkins, 12. Others shooting here from 
Manhattan were Mr. J. K. Hackett, Mr. Goebel, W. R. 
Wheelen, E. Runge, Sr., E. Runge, Jr., C. Rump, é 
Boyd, U. J. Brower and G. E. Blakeslie and Dr. G. 
Wilkinson, Jersey City. 

The ducks are in the bay in millions, one flock at least 
a mile in length can be seen off here at any time. 

Henry STOKEs. 


A Short Lesson in Natural History. 


Port Ricumonp, S. I., Nov. 28.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: If all the type used in printing stories about 
the wild things were set end to end, I have no doubt 
they would form a four-ply belt twice around the globe. 
The — public, for the past three or four years, 
have gone daft on the subject of animal study, and yet 
the New York Tribune, one of the biggest newspapers 
of the second city of the world, publishes a full-page 
photograph on the cover of its supplement, showing a 
colored man up a tree after what the Tribune calls a 
*possum, but which is very evidently a stuffed ’coon. 

The Tribune should know better, Even without a 
course of Bon Jurroughs or Kan Jellyan or Ernest 
Theton Sompson, the Tribune should have identified the 
animal by a mental reference to that poem of our child- 
hood, beginning, 





“Squirrel has a bushy tail, 
’Possum’s tail is bare; 

Raccoon’s tail has rings around 
And stumpy grows the hair.” 


SipnEy Epwarps. 


Dakota’s Varying Seasons. 


GacessBurc, N. D., Nov. 21.—In this country it is cus- 
tomary for the ground to freeze and farm work to be 
over at this time, but this year so far, though the ground 
froze at the usual time, yet the weather since has been so 
fait atid mild that considerable outside work such as 
plowing has been going on up to now. It only goes to 
show the vagaries of this climate, and if there is any 
place whete more capers can be cut in this respect than 
by our fickle Dakota Lady of the North, I would like to 
be told about it. But with all her vagaries she is a 
bountiful mistress, and gave us this year, as usual, many 
large portions of prairie chickens and mushrooms until 
we surely had “our satisfy.” Therefore we grumble not 
at any game of freeze-out she may make us play. In fact, 
we would hardly trade winters or summers, either, with 
any Eastern man. ap 











An Outing Among the Rainbows 


A Letter to an Angling Friend. ' 

Tacoma, Wash, Nov. 6.—Dear Friend: The fishing 
Season has tlosed, the rods and tackle have been put away, 
and nothing is left but pleasant memories of delightful 
trips and big fish. I have not wet a line since the trip 
to the Skokomish, September 5, 6 and 7, though I was 
¥<eatly tempted to try it up there again. In writing you 
about that trip I did not do justice to it, and have always 
thought I would take it up at a later day and give you a 
more detailed description of the catch. 

Mr. Howe and I left Shelton at 5 A. M. on the morn- 
ing of September and loafed on the way over to hunt 
‘grouse. We reached the river about 9 o'clock; we sent 
‘the wagon on to the ranch and then put our tackle to- 
:gether, The stream was low, and the water on Latham’s 
‘Bat was hardly half way to our knees. Clear up that 
‘stretch of water to Kelly’s Pool was black with salmon, 
‘and the water was kept in a turmoil by the fish fighting 
and dashing here and there, while many were busy stand- 
ing on their heads digging their spawning beds. They 


were the dog salmon, and beastly looking things they - 


were as I kicked them out of my way when I crossed to 
the other side. Howe went up to the pool on this side, 
while I began at the little willow patch on the opposite 
bank. My second cast brought a fine fellow to the sur- 
face, and the next hooked him. It was twenty minutes 
before I netted him, and he pulled down the scales to 
3% pounds. Howe was having a struggle above, but 
after a vigorous fight lost his fish. We then went down 
to the pool—you will remember the place where I ‘dis- 
covered” the fish on our first trip this year. There Howe, 
who was fishing below me, hooked a big one and in a 
_second I was fast to a daisy. They leaped and fought 
here and there, up and down, till we felt that we had 
contracts on our — that we could not - cent 

ere plenty of thrills running up our spinal columns; 
ond with teeth set and jaws locked we fought the good 
fight. Howe's leader broke, and his fish (he declared it 
an &pounder) went to nurse his sore jaw among 


was 





the roots under the bank. Mine-was “fought to a finish” 
at last, and in the net showed 434 pounds. 

Two more 4-pounders fell to us there, and then we 
passed down to where the river turns to the left. At the 
lower end where you cross over, and where the water 
rolls over a half sunken log, I shortened my line to about 
12 feet, and standing above cast over and hooked a big 
one as it rose. It broke away. Another cast and another 
big one was fast; but, it, too, broke away, taking the 
lower half of my leader. I went ashore and bent on a 
new one, and stepped back and cast again. As long as I 
live I think I shall never forget the whale that came 
out at me from the depths of that little pool. Three times 
he rose lazily, smelled the fly and disappeared. It was 
the first time in my life that a fish scared me. I have 
hunted and killed all sorts of big game of the West, and 
have had some nerve-trying experiences, but I do not 
think that even my biggest grizzly ever gave me a greater 
“creep” than the fish that rose to me there. I said to 
myself: “Jack, get out of this and get your nerves in 
shape. Cool off. Go take a smoke, and don’t tackle that 
fish to-day.” Howe, in the meantime, was busy, and had 
landed two good ones, making four to each of us. 

We wen: through the woods to the Donkey Engine 
Bar; salmon, salmon everywhere. You wi!] remember 
how swiftly the water runs under this shore at the head 
of the bar. I went in there-and crossed and was nearly 
knocked off my feet by salmon dashing between my legs 
and throwing water all over me in their hurry to get out 
of the way. In this swift water I hooked five big fish 
and landed three. My basket was now full te the lid— 
seven fish; Howe’s ditto. The tip of my big rod was 
showing signs of weakness, and I was afraid to trust it 
any longer; so we crossed on the logs to the Donkey En- 
gine and went through the timber to the jam below (only 
a few hundred feet), and then walked the jam to the 
head of Foster’s Bar. I took both baskets—no small 
load—and went up to the house, where I put the fish on 
ice and changed my rod for the one Mr. Canfield gave 
me, : 

It was then 11:30; we had been fishing 214 hours. 

Howe took this side of the bar and I crossed over. What 





a time we had! Big fish came at us from everywhere. 
I hooked one, and after fighting him half an hour made 
up my mind that I could never land him. I could not 
get him within sixty feet of me. I finally worked him 
over into still water and held on. When I would try to 
pull him in he would go the other way. Finally he stood 
on his head, with his tail, which was fully eight inches 
broad, out of the water. I knew what he was after, but 
in spite of all the strain I could bring to bear, I could 
not raise his head out of the gravel, where he finally suc- 
ceeded in rooting the barb from his jaws. From his 
weight on the rod and the vitality and strength he 
showed, he was a good 8 or 10-pound fish. Need I tell 
you I went ashore and lay down on the bar, filled my 
pipe, and thought things? : : 

When rested, both in mind and body, I went at it again, 
and was soon fast to another big one. After a long, hard 
fight, in which I was in fear of again losing, I felt the 
fish was mine. Howe was busy, but called to ask if I 
needed any help. I said “No,” for I had my quarry well 
in hand, and when I got him into my net at last and stag 
gered ashore, [ felt that I had well earned the old fel- 
low that tipped the scales at 514 pounds. 

It was now 2 o'clock, and our baskets were so full that 
a sardine could not have been packed into them. Again 
seven fish each, and nothing under 3% pounds. We had 
enough, and were very tired after so many royal battles. 
So we went to the house and rested the remainder of the 
day. It would have done no good to have fished in the 
afternoon, for as soon as the sun got directly overhead 
it was so bright that it showed the river bottom along 
the whole bar, and the fish simply lay on the bottom and 
would not rise. Had the weather been cloudy, I actually 
believe we could have caught a wagon load had we been 
so minded. It was keen sport, such as a man does not 
often get. 

We fished over the same water every day, namely, 
Latham’s, Donkey Engine, and Foster bars, and it was 
a repetition of bie fish lost and big fish caught. On the 
Donkey Engine Bar I hooked and landed a double, one 
a 3%4-pound rainbow and the other a Dolly Varden of 
about 134 or 2 pounds. Again I hooked a good fish and 
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lost him through my leader breaking. I was fishing at 
the time with a heavy yellow leader. It broke at the 
second fly. Fifteen minutes after Howe hooked a fish 
which I netted, and it was the one I had just lost, with 
my yellow leader and fly in his jaw. He was 3% pounds, 

The last day on Foster’s Bar I had played a big one 
for quite a while, and had him over in smooth, though 
shallow, water, when a big dog salmon jumped on him 
and tore him off, only to get caught himself on the lower 
fly. As soon as he felt the sting of the hook, he started 
down stream and I braced myself and held till the leader 
parted. 

About eighteen or twenty of our fish weighed 4 pounds 
each, and the rest ran from 2 to 3% pounds. When we 
loaded our box into the wagon, it was all we could do 
to carry it. 

The river could be forded anywhere on the bars. Our 
fish were all caught in the shallow water, not one out of 
the deep pools. We could not get a rise below where 
you caught your 4%-pounder. There were no salmon 
down there, and where there were no salmon there were 
no trout. Most all the fish were caught on a No. 6 
grizzly-king. Yl 

Don’t you think you could change your time of visit- 
ing and get out-here the latter part of July or August 1, 
so you could get the late fishing? It is much the best, 
and you could fish all the time. 

Had I not been afraid of breaking my small rod, I 
think I could have saved many of my big fish. I shall 
get some new tips for my 11-foot rod before I tackle the 
Skokomish again. 

I am afraid I have wearied you with this long letter, 
but I hope not. Mr, Canfield was just in and asked to be 
remembered to you. With kind regards, I am very truly 
yours, Joun LEAsuRE. 


F:sh and> Fishing. 








oe 
The Former Abuidince of Canadian Fist. 
MAGNIFICENT as are still the opportunities of anglers 
in many parts of the Dominion of Canada, it is melan- 


choly to note the effects of over-fishing and other 
destructive agenc’es upon what were once amazing sup- 
plies of fish. I can mention trout streams within a few 
miles of the city of Quebec, which contained many fish 


of from half a pound to a pound in weight not more than 
a quarter of a century ago, and in which there can only 
now be found fingerlings and very few even of them. 


There are other streams quite near to the same city which, 
in the early part of the last century, were famous salmon 
rivers. Now it would be impossible to find a single fish 
in them. Judging from the reports of those who ought 
to be able to distinguish a salmon when they see one, 


a few specimens of the Atlantic salmon are caught 
every season in Lake Ontario. Though exceedingly 
scarce there now, these fish are reported to have been 
incredibly abundant in waters tributary to the lake but 
a little over half a century ago. The late Mr. Samuel 


Wilmot was accustomed to tell of the wholesale destruc 
tion of salmon ascending the creeks emptying into 
Lake Ontario, between 1840 and 1850. He himself often 
assisted with a pitchfork, when the farmers were using 
that rude implement to transfix and secure large num- 
bers of the spawning salmon; but more remarkable 
still is the statement contained in the report for 1859 
of the Superintendent of Fisheries for Upper Canada, 
showing the capture of an extraordinary number of 
salmon at certain points along the Jake. He stated that of 
470,000 fish taken at Port Credit in 1856, two-thirds were 
salmon. And the mention, in the same report, ol 
salmon trout—the great lake trout—shows ‘that the two 
were not confused in it, as they frequently are in some 
parts of Ontario. Even at that time the supply oi 
salmon had seriously declined, for the Superintendent 
further says: “Many of the streams running into Lake 
Ontario were once the resort of myriads of salmon. 
I have seen them from 1812 to 1815, swarming the rivers 
so thickly that they were thrown out with a shovel, and 
even with the hand.” ; 

Fifty years ago, the nets at the mouth of some of the 
Canadian salmon rivers yielded ten fish for every one 
now taken by them. . ; 

An equally astonishing decrease is noticeable in the 
whitefish supply of Lake Ontario. The catch of 620,000 
pounds in 1870 had fallen to about 400,000 in 1890, and 
to 126,000 pounds a few years later. Yet forty years 
ago, on Wellington Beach, at the extreme east end of 
the lake, where the fish are now exceedingly scarce, 
single hauls of over 500,000 large whitefish occurred. Last 
year only about 77,000 pounds of whitefish were taken 
out of the entire lake, and but for the fact that millions 
of fry have been planted in its waters for several years 
past, it is easy to imagine that the fishery might before 
now have been entirely exhausted. 


How the Fish Have Been Destroyed 


I picked up the other day a copy of the very valu- 
able reports upon the fisheries of New Brunswick, pre- 
pared more than half a century ago by the late Mr. 
Perley, to the Legislature of the Province. After read- 
ing Mr. Perley’s representations of the wholesale 
destruction of fish in those days, one ceases to be sur- 
prised at the diminution of our fish supply, and to 
wonder only that so far as the rivers of New Bruns- 
wick are concerned, there are still any fish left in 
them. Spearing of salmon upon the spawning beds was 
quite an ordinary practice in those days. Describing 
the fish seen by him in one of the pools of the Nepisi- 
guit as late as the month of September, Mr. Perley 
states that they were like sheep in a fold, that many 
of them had been wounded by the spear and were 
swimming about in a crippled condition; some with 
parts of their tails cut off, while others were seen with 
portions of their entrails protruding from wounds in 
their sides. And yet the fish at this season of the 
year were of course what is generally known as black 
or spent fish and altogether unfit for human food. All! 
the grilse that could be killed appear to have been sent 
to market, one fisherman being reported to have sold 
£80 worth of them in a single season. It is not much 
wonder that Mr. Perley should have remarked that “if 


ali the calves in New Brunswick were killed at an 


early age, it is not likely that afterward there would 
be many cattle,” and that “if all the grilse are taken, 
it is quite certain that salmon will soon cease to exist.’ 

The same short-sighted and wasteful policy in re- 
gard to the sea fisheries of New Brunswick, as that 
already described in the case of the salmon, ig on 
record. Mr. Perley attributed the enormous — off, 
in his day, in the cod fishery of the Baie des Chaleurs, 
to the wanton destruction of the proper and natural 
food of the cod—herring and capelin—which were then 
taken in immense quantities; not for eating, or for 
curing, or for bait—but for manuring the land. In a 
representation made to the Legislature at that time by 
a fisherman of Gaspé, he stated that he had seen 500 
barrels of capelin taken, in one tide, expressly for 
manure, and that he had also seen a thousand barrels 
of herrings caught at one time and left to rot upon the 
beach. 

Bouchette, in the early part of the last century, and 
Nettle and Dr. Adamson later on, described the in- 
famous practices by which the salmon rivers of Quebec 
were being destroyed in their days, Mr. Nettle stating 
in 1857 that even then there was not one-twentieth of 
the fish taken in them that were to be had in former 
years. 


Human Flesh as Bait for Fish. 


It appears that the Hawaiian chiefs of some years, 
ago were much addicted to the use of human flesh as 
bait for sharks. It came cheaper than pig, was equally 
acceptable to the shark, and gave the chief an oppor- 
tunity to kill any one whom he disliked. The victim 
was cut up and left to decompose for two or three 
days in receptacle. Kamehameha I. was a great 
shark hunter, and kept those of his victims who were 
intended for bait, penned up near the great temple of 
Mookini. Mrs. Beckley gives a particularly interesting 
account of another method of capturing the huge niuhi 
or man-eating shark, followed by the natives. They 
first of all captured a large number of the small com- 
mon shark, saved their livers with a portion of the 
flesh, wrapped them in ki leaves and baked them un- 
derground. From fifty to a hundred canoes were 
loaded with the baked meat and large quanities of the 
pounded roots of awa, mixed with a little water and 
contained in large gourds. The fleet would sail many 
miles out to sea in the direction in which the niuhi is 
known to appear. Arrived at a comparatively shallow 
place, the canoe containing the head fisherman and the 
priest and the sorcerer, who was supposed to be in- 
dispensable, would cast anchor; meat and the baked 
liver would be thrown overboard, a few bundles at a 
time, to attract sharks. After a few days the grease 
and scent of cooked meats would spread through the 
water many miles in radius. The niuhi would almost 
always make its appearance after the third or fourth 
day, when bundles of the baked meat were thrown to 
it as fast as it could swallow them. After a while it 
would become comparatively tame, and would come up 
to one or other of the canoes to be fed. Bundles of the 
liver with the pounded awa would then be given it, and 
it would become not only satiated, but also stupefied 
with awa. A noose was then slipped over its head, and 
the fleet raised anchor and set sail for home, the shark 
following, a willing prisoner, and the occupants of the 
nearest canoes being careful to feed it upon’ the same 
mixture from time to time. It was led right into 
shallow water until it was stranded and then killed. 
Every part of the bones and skin was supposed.to ¢on- 
fer unflinching bravery upon the possessor, and the 


actual captor, that is, the one who slipped the noose, ° 


over the niuhi’s head, would also, ever after, ‘be always- 
victorious. E. T. D. Campers. 


Another Sea-Serpent Myth. 


Opportunity has rarely been afforded biologists to de- 
termine the real basis for any of the numerous sea- 
serpent stories which for centuries have contributed to 
the gaiety of nations. The present year has not been defi- 
cient in its crop of marine monsters, as reported in the 
newspapers, and a recent event was signalized by the 
very unusual capture of the creature, which by this time 
has been seen at close range by thousands of people. 

Simultaneously with the assembling of the American 
Fisheries Society at Atlantic City, N. J., in July, there 
was exhibited on one of the piers an animal which was 
advertised as “a genuine sea-serpent,” and was said to 
have just been caught off Atlantic City. Those who 
availed themselves of the unwonted privilege of inspect- 
ing such a creature, found it to consist of an imperfect 
skeleton, about 10% feet long, stretched at full length on 
a plank. The parts present were the cranium, numerous 
elements representing the bases of the fins, and the ver- 
tebral column, which, with an apparently short section 
missing from its posterior end, contained 274 vertebre. 
The skeleton was evidently that of some selachian, but 
the deficiencies made it difficult to determine its position. 

The New York, Philadelphia and seashore papers 
printed notices of the creature, most of them referring to 
it as a sea-serpent, but a few hinting that it was not a 
real animal, but a manufactured product. Some of the 
accounts of the capture of the sea-serpent and its he-: 
havior before falling a victim to the brave fishermen were 
of a highly imaginative character. 

The facts in regard to this animal are as follows: The 
badly decomposed carcass was snagged by a line fisher- 
man a few miles off Atlantic City about July 25; the 
jaws, fins, and most of the soft structures were missing, 
but the skin of the trunk was partly intact, and the idea 
gained therefrom was ¢hat the body was about 12 or 15 
inches deep. As the specimen was a paying attraction. 
it could not be obtained for study; but the writer had 
made and brought to Washington a series of drawings 
and photographs, and also secured several of the ver- 
tebre. The material was submitted to Dr. Theodore Gill, 
the distinguished ichthyologist, who was soon able to 
determine the identity of the fish. It proved to be a 
thresher shark’ (Alopias vulpes), and good osteological 
plates of the species were found in Molin’s paper in the 
Memoirs of the Venetian Institute, 1859. 





H, M, Surrs, 
Burgav OF Fiswegige Washington, D. C : 


Henry P. Wells.” 


New York, Nov. 25.—Editor Forest and Stream: It 
was with the keenest regret that I saw the announcement 
of the death of Mr. Henry P. Wells in your issue of this 
week. Appreciative as your note was, it does not do him 
adequate justice. 

I knew Mr. Wells well for the last twenty years, and I 
believe no one will have a greater or better influence than 
he on the angling fraternity—old boys and young boys, 
we are all alike—for the next twenty years. What in- 
fluence he has had is history. 

Mr. Wells’ predominant traits were modesty, thorough- 
ness, geniality, and generosity; and combined with these 
were a good knowledge of mechanics, of natural science, 
of literary art, and a willingness to impart his knowledge 
to others. Above all, he was an angler. 

Whether it was at the side of a salmon river, wading a 
trout brook, on a lake in Maine, or sitting in front of the 
blazing logs in his beloved camp of the Parmachenee Club 
on the island in Parmachenee Lake, he was always the 
same—genial, modest, of a kindly but keen wit, ever 
ready to suggest when asked, but never intruding. 

His books are a fair picture of the man, for unlike 
many writers, he did not try to keep his knowledge for 
publication only. 

Two instances occur to me. A young amateur once 
said to him that he thought that he had made an im- 
provement on the Parmachence-belle, a fly which, as we 
all know, was born of Mr. Wells’ fancy, which is famous 
throughout the world, and which was, therefore, naturally 
a source of modest pride to its inventor. I expected at 
least a demur, but the answer was a very quiet “very 
likely.” Another time he was shown a cheap bamboo 
rod which the owner had reinforced by extra windings 
of silk, and by adding extra line rings. We all know 
what cheap tackle is, but Wells tried the rod and then 
handed it back with a hearty “I like the action better 
than that of my $70 rod of ——,” naming a maker other 
than himself. 

His books are a storehouse of practical information 
such as the angler wants, and they have the added charm 
of a literary style peculiarly their own; natural, unaf- 
fected and straight to the point. 

Attractive to both men and women, listened to with 
great respect by all, I feel sure that there are many who 
will feel his loss as I do, and among them notably John 
S. Danforth. J. E. Hinpon Hype. 


The Massachusetts Commission. 


Boston, Nov. 26.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
term for which Commissioner Brackett was appointed 
(in 1899) as Fish and Game Commissioner by Governor 
Wolcott, ended several weeks ago, and no appointment 
has yet been made. In some sections of western Massa- 
chusetts there has been for several years some dissatis- 
faction from not having representation in the Board of 
Commisisoners, and in view of the fact that all members 
of the present board reside in the eastern part of the 
Commonwealth, it was thought that, if the sportsmen out- 
side of the metropolitan district could unite on a candi- 
date, he would be likely to secure the appointment from 
Governor Bates. It was the opinion of some of our 
prominent Boston sportsmen that such a selection would 
tend to-.promote.a continuance of the harmonious rela- 
tions which have been brought about in the last few years 
by the various conferences; and what may be designated 
as the “pooling of issues” by the several clubs scattered 
over the State. Your readers have been kept posted in 
reference to the various movements under the leadership 
of the State Association and the Central Committee 
which have resulted in securing more stringent protective 
legislation. The fact of so much delay on the part of the 
Governor is interpreted as an indication that he is greatly 
perplexed by the multiplicity of candidates. His prompt 
re-appointment of Chairman Collins indicates that he 
would like to give him a man as a colleague who can 
furnish him relief in certain lines of work, more espe- 
cially such as is to be done in the office, and which Cap- 
tain Collins has said repeatedly in the hearing of your 
correspondent is greatly needed. We can all well remem- 
ber the time (not six years ago) when our Commission 
had no office. When first appointed the Captain said he 
was not a believer in “vest pocket commissions,” and in 
a very short time he was able to convince the Superin- 
tendent of the State House that it was his duty to find a 
place for him under the “Gilded Dome.” This was the 
first step toward a regenerated Commission. In a future 
letter I will speak of others, and shall endeavor to present 
a summary of work accomplished each year which will 
tell its own story. I believe I express the general senti- 
ment of Massachusetts sportsmen in saying that they are 
entitled to all the work that can be done by the three best 
men that can be selected as members of the board, devot- 
ing to its duties all their time—not a few weeks in the 
year, and not one or two days only in a week. Under our 
statutes three men are provided, and there is nothing 
that implies that either of the three is to be a nonentity. 
It is desirable that there be three able men, and sports- 
men desire that the appointment shall go to the candidate 
who can do most for the department. Governor Bates 
will make no mistake if he discards all other considera- 
tions and makes his selection on the ground of capacity 
and fitness for the position. 

In the recent field trials for beagles at Grafton, some of 
the Massachusetts winners were Chetwood Smith, of 
Worcester; John Caswell, Pride’s Crossing; A. J. Purin- 
ton, Palmer; Samuel Frothingham, of Boston and Lenox, 
and Jacob Worth, of Boston. 

There was a large gathering of fox hunters at West- 
field this week, and the weather conditions were favorable 
for a fine outing. This was the fall meet of the Western 
Massachusetts Fox Club, of which Mr. John T. Way is 
president. There were thirty hounds, which were put out 
two successive mornings, and the net result was two pelts. 
All lovers of birds, knowing how destructive Reynard is 





,to. bird life, would be glad to read of greater slaughter 


of this species of robbers of birds’ nests and devourers of 
quail and partridges. There is a strong sentiment pre- 
vailing in favor of a bounty on foxes. Several sports- 
men who would have been glad to buy quail last spri 
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did not wish to purchase quail for foxes to kill; but if a 
bounty could be put upon them so as to give the birds a 
chance, they would contribute.. The bird hunters wish 
their brothers who love the baying of the hounds good 
luck, but think they are not killing the foxes off fast 
enough. Reports from every direction indicate that foxes 
are multiplying very rapidly, and are not only thinning 
out the birds, but are causing great annoyance to the 
farmers, One sportsman told me this week that, in his 
opinion, they are destroying more birds than are shot by 
the hunters. 5 

The gunners on our south shore have been getting ex- 
cellent bags of sea fowl the past two weeks. Some of 
our North Attleboro friends have lately secured a good 
number of partridges, but theirs is an exception to the 
general experience of the men who have been in the 
brush this fall. 


Mer. Stone is not a Skeptic. 


‘Care Vincent, N. Y., Nov. 21.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Looking over some old files of Forest AND 
StreAM, the other day, I came across an article in the 
issue of May 9, 1903, headed “Salmon Culture in Amer- 
ica,” ‘and signed C. H. Barkdull, in which Mr. Barkdull 
classes me with the “unfortunate skeptics” who do not 
believe in salmon culture. I think Mr. Barkdull must 
have had me mixed up in his mind with someone else, 
for I do not know of anyone who has worked harder than 
1 have to increase the salmon of this country, or who did 
more for the cause during the quarter of a century be- 
tween the years 1872 and 1897. 

It is a small matter, I know, and only a personal one, 
but I must say that I do not like to be called an unfor- 
tunate skeptic who disbelieves in salmon culture, when I 


spent nearly the whole of this quarter of a century try- 
ing to prove that I did believe in it by diligently hatching 
and distributing salmon during that period, to say noth- 
ing of the fact that I inaugurated salmon culture in this 
part of the world by building and operating in 1868, at 
my own expense, the first salmon hatching station in 
America. 7 

I agree with Mr. Barkdull about the pretty girls and 
the gold mines and the big trees of the Pacific Coast; 
but I think he must give me credit for not being much 
of a skeptic on the subject of salmon culture. 

A. Livincston STONE. 





All communications for Foarst AND STREAM must. be 
directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, to 
receive attention. We have no other office. 





British Letter. 


G. L. Watsor. 


By the untimely death of Mr. G. L. Watson, which 
took place at his residence in Glasgow on Nov. 12, after 
a short illness, Great Britain has lost her greatest yacht 
architect. His loss is indeed irreparable, and will be 
felt not only in this country, but all over the world. 

Mr. Watson first came into prominent notice a quarter 
of a century ago, when, after having experienced some 
success in the 5-ton class, he produced the 10-ton 
cutter Madge, destined three years later to be the 
pioneer in American waters of a type of boat which was 
to cause a complete revolution in yacht designing in 
the States and to kill forever the dangerous crabshell 
stamp of boat which had been in vogue there for many 
years. Madge’s performances produced as startling an 
effect in America in 1882 as the famous schooner 
America had done in Great Britain thirty-one years be- 
fore, and the result of her racing, crowned as it was by 
the subsequent brilliant performances of the Fifé boats 
Clara and Minerva and the Herreshoff cutter Gloriana, 
was that the ultra deep and narrow British model and 
the flat-sectioned, shallow-bodied type, so common in 
America, became gradually merged into the boat of 
moderate proportions to the distinct benefit of both 
countries. In 1880 Mr. Watson turned out in Van- 
duara, 98 tons, the first of a long list of big racing cutters 
and yawls, nearly every one of which has been a suc- 
cessful prize winner. Vanduara was built of steel, was 
easily head of her class, besides being by far the best 
looking boat in the fleet, and is racing to this day in 
the handicap class under the name of Nicandra. 

Mr. Watson has never succeeded in producing an 
America Cup winner; but in 1883 he designed for Mr. 
James Coats, owner of the 10-tonner Madge, the 72-ton 
cutter Marjorie, the most beautiful specimen of a 
straight-stemmed cutter ever seen, and one of those ex- 
traordinary samples of perfection of type which Watson 
alone knew how to create, and which never seem to 
grow old. There was some talk of Marjorie going 
across the Atlantic in 1884 to try for the America’s Cup. 
Had she done so, there can be little doubt but that 
she would have brought it back. The idea fell through, 
however, and a golden opportunity was lost. 

Of all the British designers who have been employed 
in the attempts to recapture the cup, none have gone so 
near success as Watson. His first attempt in 1887 was 
a failure, and there can be no doubt that Thistle was 
outclassed by Volunteer. Valkyrie II. was the second 
boat from his board which crossed the Atlantic to try 
and regain the coveted trophy. She was one of four 
new big cutters built in 1893, the others being Britannia, 
also a design of Watson; Calluna, W. Fife’s first big 
racing cutter, which turned out a failure, and Soper’s 
Satanita. 

Valkyrie II. before her trip across the Atlantic was 
raced consistently with these boats, and was far and 
away the best of the bunch. She beat Britannia twice 
out of every three races, and had she been left in her 
original trim, there is no reason to suppose that she 
would not have disposed of Vigilant. Unfortunately, 
with the supineness which has characterized the man- 
agement of most of the later cup challengers, she 
was tinkered up on the very eve of her departure by 
having some lead removed from her keel, and her sail 
area increased. These alterations were an absolute ex- 
periment, for the boat was no longer floating at her 
designed line and there was no possible qghance of a 
trial with a known opponent before starting on her 
voyage across the Atlantic. The experiment resulted 
in disaster, as indeed it deserved to do, and another 
glorious chance of winning the cup was gone. 

It was not until Valkyrie II. was back in British 
waters the following season that the full extent of the 
damage done to her speed was made manifest. It was 
at once apparent that she was no match for Britannia, 
whose master she had been the year before, and it is 
probable that she was 15m. or 20m. slower over a 40- 
mile course than when she first came out. Unfort- 
unately, before she could be put back to her original 
trim she was run into and sunk by Satanita at the 
regatta of the Mudhook Y. C. Britannia proved her- 
self a better boat than Vigilant, and it may be taken for 
granted that the America’s Cup was never in greater 
danger of capture than it was in 1893. 

atson designed two more cup challengers, Val- 
kyrie III. and Shamrock II. former was not a 
boat of great promise, but the latter, under better man- 
agement, might have been successful. She was the first 


gup challenger that ever sailed home ahead of her 





rival in a race devoid of accidents. She lost the race 
on time allowance, but it was really thrown away by 
bad judgement on the part of her skipper. Had she 
been as well managed and sailed as Columbia, she would 
in all probability have beaten her. It is only fair, how- 
ever, to remember that Columbia was in her third 
season. 

Watson has designed racing yachts of all sizes from 
the very smallest to the largest, and they have been 
distinguished alike for their speed and great beauty. 
There was a refinement of finish about the racers which 
no other designer, British or foreign, has been able 
to equal, and his wonderful talent for symmetry has 
also left its mark in his cruising yachts and steamers. 

Of late years he had given less attention to sailing 
yachts and was chiefly engaged upon steam yachts. He 
was engaged upon the design of a steam yacht of 2,000 
tons for Mr. Kenneth M. Clark, owner of the cutter 
Kariad, at the time of his death, and he was responsible 
for the lines of a dozen of these palatial vessels ex- 
ceeding 1,000 tons, many of which found their way to 
America and are too well known to require description. 
Mr. Watson had been out of health for some time, but 
only became seriously ill a few days before his death. 
The funeral, which took place at Glasgow, on Nov. 16, 
was by his own request quite a private affair, but the 
German Emperor sent a magnificent wreath and was 
personally represented. 

The news that Mrs. Turner Farley has given Herres- 
hoff an order for a 52-footer has been received in 
England with general satisfaction. It is ten years since 
Niagara came over here and sailed with such marked 
success, and it will be interesting to see whether the 
Bristol designer can do better with our rating rule than 
our own designers. Our 52-footers have not been. im- 
proved upon to any great extend since the present rule 
came into use; in fact, it is an open question whether 
Fife’s Magdalen, which came out in 1900—the first year 
of the new rule—is not a better boat than anything we 
now have, except perhaps, in very light winds. At any 
rate she could stand up to her canvas, and the newer 
boats seem unable to do so. The tax on girth has 
had the undesirable effect of cutting down draft of 
water too much for stability, and the class is now un- 
mistakably tender. If Herreshoff can see a way out of 
the difficulty he will earn the gratitude of British yacht 
owners, if not of the designers. E. H. Kerry. 


Usona II, 


THis photograph shows the Lozier launch Usona II. 
on her arrival at Trouville, France, after the “Paris-to- 
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USONA ILI. 


Sea” contest last August. She was entered in the cruiser 
class, and finished first out of sixteen competitors by a 
margin of over two hours. 





S. & M. Motor Boats ror Mr. Frank CROKER’S 
Launcu.—The Smith & Mabley Company have re- 
ceived at their boat shop, the 45ft. speed launch de- 
signed a year or so ago by Mr. C. F. Herreshoff, Jr., 
of this city, and built by the Chase Pulley Co., of Provi- 
dence, R. IL, for Mr. Frank Croker. This boat was 
to have been furnished two high-power Rochet- 
Schneider automobile motors, by the late Alex. Fischer. 
It has not yet been decided whether installation will be 
a 75 or 150 h. p. Smith & Mabley Sixplex. If the larger 
motor is chosen, the boat will surely be heard from in 


1905. 


Propellers. 


BY A, E. POTTER. 


THERE is more than one auto boat designer just at 
present “up against it” in propellers. His boat shows 
up-to-date construction, he has seen the engine tested, 
and is reasonably sure of its power; but the speed of the 
boat is not up to his expectations. He is well satisfied 
that his propeller is at fault, but in what essential respect 
he does not know. He consults all the written authorities 
he can find, and his mind is soon addled with blade sur- 
face, pitch, slip, frictional resistance, etc. 

The parity from whom he purchased the wheel showed 
him tfecommendations galore, and told him his wheel 
would fill the requirements. He buys and tries his luck, 
fails; buys another, fails; gets desperate, and soon he has 
a collection that appals him, and a bill for wheels that 
frightens him. 

In selecting a propeller for a high speed auto boat, one 
should go at it intelligently. He cannot expect to get 
the right wheel the first time, but the second time he 
ought surely to make an improvement, until finally he 
begins to realize his hopes, 

Now, for instance, his first wheel comes from the man- 
ufacturer ordered a certain diameter and pitch, either 
two, three, or four-bladed. It is well understood, I think, 
that an absolutely true pitch wheel offers the least resist- 
ance on high speed. A true pitch wheel would have the 
same pitch at each and every diameter. At 20 inches 
diameter it may be, and usually is, more or less pitch 
than measured at 16 inches. Each blade should have the 
same pitch. Obviously it is true that it is possible to 
get two blades true to each other; something next to im- 
possible to find three or four blades all alike. If he will 
make a careful record of his measurements, note his en- 
gine speed, and carefully time his boat at full speed be- 
tween two fixed channel or other marks, with and against 
the tide, this data will be invaluable in the selection of 
his next wheel. If his engine does not turn up to what 
the builders suggested, the wheel, if true pitch and blades 
are all alike, has probably too much pitch, which should 
be reduced. If the boat goes faster or nearly as fast at 
slower engine speed, especially in lumpy water, the wheel 
has insufficient blade surface. Very rarely does a pro- 
peller have too much blade surface, but many times has 
excessive pitch. Too much blade surface will make com- 
paratively little difference so long as the blades are true 
themselves and true with each other. The only drag they 
will make is the additional frictional resistance through 
the water. 

_I should stfongly advise auto boat owners and de- 
signers against trying any but guaranteed and tested true 
pitch wheels, except they are put on and tried out by the 
manufacturers themselves, and sold subject to approval. 
One should remember that an engine rated at 1,200 revo- 
lutions per minute is not developing so much power at 
800 and still less at 600. If the wheel slows the engine 
down beyond its rated revolutions per minute, it is not 
correct. 

In cruising boats and launches the propeller question is 
not quite so important, although there is hardly a case 
where the performance of the boat and engine cannot be 
improved by an intelligent study of the wheel. The field 
is probably not so fruitful, but I have seen cases where 
15 to 20 per cent. improvement in speed has been made 
by substituting a wheel more suitable for the work. I 
understand that at least one manufacturer is contemplat- 
ing putting an interchangeable wheel on the market which 
will be true pitch and can be exchanged for one of the 
same diameter with more or less pitch at small addi- 
tional cost. The motor boat has surely set the pro- 
peller designer and manufacturer to thinking. 





Work At Morris Hetcuts.——The New York Yacht, 
Launch and Engine Co., of Morris Heights, are equipping 
the launch Canvas Back for the Spesutia Island Rod and 
Gun Club, of Havre de Grace, Md., with two 12-15 horse- 
power Twentieth Century gasolene engines. They are 
also building a goft. cruiser to be equipped with a 6-cylin- 
der 100 horsepower Twentieth Century engine for Mr. 
J. E. Fletcher, of Providence, R. L., to take the place of 


his 55ft. Coronet II., recently sold to Mr. R. L. Hull, of 
Philadelphia. 
RRR 


Our English cousins describe our two-cycle and four- 
cycle types of gasolene explosive engines as the “two- 
stroke” and “four-stroke.” Undoubtedly the long appella- 
tion of the “one in two strokes cycle” and “one in four 
strokes cycle” would be much more easily understood, 
but these names are too long. Why would not “two-stroke 
cycle” and “four-stroke ¢ycle” be less confusing and 
more explanatory? RS aye ‘ 
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Four Philadelphians Cruising 
Down East. : 


BY THE LADY COOK. 


In the first place, we did not start from Philadelphia, 
but having summered several seasons in a native cottage 
en one of the islands of Casco Bay, with our yacht 
Eleanor lying off the back door, early in August of 1903 
we stocked the small cabin from the island store and 
headed further down East; that is, the cook’s husband, 
and his father and brother. 

Eleanor is a sloop-rigged yacht, often known as the 
dead rise bateau, 26ft. 6in. over all, 16ft. 6in. waterline, 
8ft. 2in. breadth, 20in. draft, with centerboard down 4ft. 
6in., sail area 418 sq. ft., carrying 600 pounds ballast. 
She is of entirely single-handed, home-made construc- 
tion; I hesitate to call her even amateur build, as the be- 
fore-mentioned brother, who is responsible for her exist- 
ence, does not intend to build another, his life-work being 
entirely apart from any work of the hands. For two 
seasons our family had knocked about in the waters of 
Casco Bay and often outside in an open Hampton boat, 
which is undoubtedly the best type of open boat for these 
waters, often chilled in calm sunsets, and wet with heavy 
seas, with no cabin even to stow warm and dry clothing. 
Then Eleanor was conceived. That is, we must have a 
cabin, with enough about it to make a boat answering our 
needs. The fact that she is flat-bottomed might relegate 
her among the unseaworthy, but with skillful handling 
and proper precautions as to attempting long open 
stretches of open water in threatening weather, we have 
ridden out many a blow and enjoyed a 250-mile cruise. 
A centerboard and cabin without head room but with 
ample width and length to accommodate four sleeping 
occupants by night, and the same space used for cooking 
purposes and shelter by day, lockers forward, ice-chest 
aft, and plenty of room under the overhang tor stowing 
clothing, fishing tackle, charts, etc., comprises the in- 
terior. After a ten days’ cruise we once calculated that 
it was equal to living for the same time under the family 
dining table at home, going about on all fours when a 
needed article happened to be beyond arm’s length—but 
oh, the simplicity of it, the absolute rest, and the reluct- 
ant return to civilized ways! 

With a fair S.W. wind on this August day, we started 
to beat out 10 miles to Sequin Light; three long legs and 
Small Point was rounded, with the light just ahead, then 
close-hauled for The Sisters. After passing these rocks 
the wind suddenly dropped, and we slowly drifted to the 
Cuckolds, passed inside the light, and a few gentle 
zephyrs enabled us to make Card’s Cove on Linekin’s 
Neck, at 7:40 P. M., too late to go ashore that night for 
provisions; but before even lighting the Khotal for a hot 
meal, let me ask how all the other crusing yachtsmen we 
see get along without a mosquito-proof cabin? Our 
scheme is copper bands covered with two thicknesses of 
cotton netting slipped over the port-holes, and perfectly 
fitting frames with bronze wire for the fore and aft 
hatches. If one midget should find his way in before we 
come to anchor, he is easily found and disposed of on the 
perfectly white top and sides of the cabin. With an 
acetylene lamp, a good bicycle lamp, and an old trusty 
lantern, there are cards, books, magazines, nautical and 
otherwise, yarns and songs, until the blankets are un 
rolled and the race is on as to who will get to sleep first. 

Next morning fog and rain, wind S.E.; no hurry to 
get off under these conditions, so the cook goes ashore 
for fresh bread, beefsteak, New England doughnuts, and 
whatever else she can find. Low water and unfamiliar 
landing places necessitate partial disrobing; but the fog 
was thick and thereby convenient. By 11 o’clock scenery 
was appearing, and a light wind enabled us to pass out 
inside Green Island, where the current set in toward the 
island, and at one place the centerboard touched slightly ; 
no damage, however, and as the fog again looked threat- 
ening, we made for the Thrumb Cap, intending to anchor 
somewhere in the Thread-of-Life passage, as it was that 
much to the East, rather than Christmas Cove. After 
passing Turnip Island and dodging several hundred 
lobster buoys, anchored behind Hay Island at 2 o'clock. 
Having friends at the other end of Rutherford’s, two of 
us unfolded ourselves and walked the distance through 
mud and rain, appearing in fine trim before Rotel guests 
and rocking-chair sojourners. 

More fog the following morning, but after a violent 
rainstorm, the fog lifted a little and we started for Pema- 
quid Point, intending to take advantage of any further 
clearing, but we had no sooner threaded our way out of 
the passage than the fog settled down so thickly that we 
returned to our former anchorage. At nine o’clock the 
weather was sufficiently encouraging for us to start again, 
and with a light wind were able to make Pemaquid, sail 
close-hauled. After rounding the point, the wind fresh- 
ened and we had a delightful two hours’ sail across Mus- 
congus Bay. From this point is the first view going up 
the coast of Camden Mountains, and from here up to 
Mt. Desert there is no lack of shift and change in the 
mountain outlines. But this seemed to be a period oi 
storm for us; in the northwest the blue-black clouds 
rolled up, and we made for Herring Gut; just before en 
tering it the squall came whistling, preceded by a gust of 
rain. We met it head on, breaking our wire bobstay with 
the strain, and dropping the mainsail sailed to an anchor- 
age under the jib. The storm soon passed off to the East, 
and with wind light from the S.W. started for Lennant’s 
Harbor, chiefly to procure alcohol with which to start 
the stove. But the fluid was not so easily obtained, the 
druggists at two of the small coasting towns where we 
put in having the conscience to refuse us a drop even of 
wood alcohol. In vain did we plead cold meals and per- 
haps a stress of bad weather before Rockland could be 
reached; nothing would move them out of a literal trans- 
lation of the laws of the State. Then the cook hunted up 
a doctor’s sign, and after choosing between the only two 

that she could find in the town, walked in and presented 
her case, with the awful consequences which would ensue 
if he should refuse a little of the spirits. All the doctor 
had was at her service, which all was but half a pint, 
but was enough. Hereafter, alcohol in generous quarts 
wi!l be first on the list of cruising necessities. A magnifi- 
cent rainbow and the evening marked by the new moon 
and the splashing of innumerable fish in the harbor ended 
the third day of our watery world. 

At six in the morning weighed anchor and with a fair 





wind reached through Mussel Ridge Channel, making 
Rockland at 10 o’clock. Two hours sufficed to get a new 
washer on the pump of the Khotal and plenty of Columbia 
spirits at one of the marlin-smelling shops skirting the 
harbor. At twelve off for North Haven, across West 
Penobscot Bay, but the wind was not true enough for us 
to fetch the Thoroughfare, and we were compelled to 
hold off. The wind kept increasing in strength, and two 
reefs were put in; even then it was impossible to hold the 
course. Fierce gusts came off the land and heavy clouds 
banked up rapidly; we then decided to ease off the sheet 
and make for a little harbor toward the north of the 
island of North Haven. Here we put out two anchors 
and passed the night. It was a case of toss that night in 
a little cove not too well protected, but all hands slept, 
and next morning the weather was gloriously clear, with 
a S.W. wind. We emerged from shelter not with trepida- 
tion, oh, no, but curious to see if things outside were as 
they had been the day before; but the wind had gone 
down considerably, and with two reefs in the mainsail 
beat to the Fox Islands Thoroughfare entrance. Here 
we shook out the reefs, and with a good wind aft had a 
thoroughly enjoyable day. Across the Isle au Haut Bay, 
where we lifted the tender on the stern to increase speed, 
through Deer Islands Thoroughfare, across Jerico Bay, 
and at buoy No. 2 took the time, when we found that the 
last 5 miles were covered in just 55 minutes. Through 
Casco Passage and Blue Hill Bay, and just as we reached 
the bell buoy off the entrance to the channel West of 
Cranberry Island, the wind suddenly changed to the S.E. 
and burst upon us with all the force of a squall. The sky 
was perfectly clear and a moderate N.W. wind had been 





ELEANOR, / 


blowing when this happened. Whether this is peculiar to 
the Maine coast or not I cannot say, but during several 
years’ experience there, sailing practically every day dur- 
ing the summer months, we have met, with these condi- 
tions probably four times. This time there was a heavy 
swell, and the long line of wave-swepé¢ ledges under our 
lee allowed no room to reef. Hastily shoving the tender 
over and lowering the peak, we fell off and made for the 
passage. The wind increased as we got to the bar in the 
channel, and with an ebb tide agaimst it, there was a 
heavy choppy sea which took all our attention. We had 
had times of dogged hard work, but this was an affair of 
alertness, of taking advantage of every wave, of breath- 
less suspense during long seconds while the question of 
supremacy between the elements and our little craft was 
being debated. It was with great relief that we finally got 
through and anchored at Manset, an old town near the 
more fashionable Southwest Harbor. Upon going ashore, 
an old salt eyed us curiously, and then drawled out, 
“What you call that boat? | saw you coming in with 
your peak lowered. She can go, but I never saw a boat 
of that type.” 

Last winter I read of a cruise where the skipper got as 
far as Bass Harbor in 4 small boat, but had been fore- 
warned not to try to get any further. Curious to know 
why, I wrote to the editor of the paper, but he could 
give no information. After traversing the course, under 
the conditions we found there, we thought perhaps we 
had discovered for ourselves the reason why. 

Chat day we made 45 miles, an average of five miles an 
hour for the day. A row across the harbor and a walk 
through the village for supplies to last over Sunday, re- 
sulted in a most elaborate menu for Sunday morning 
breakfast. During my trick at the tiller next day, when 
the mate was trying to get a few lines ready to send 
home to assure them of our safety so far, I was interro- 
gated as to what that “breakfast food was this morning.” 
Then I knew that the fame of that breakfast was going 
abroad. We always had another hot meal at night of 
fresh vegetables and meat, but there were days when the 
work, or rather pleasure, of chart, compass, log, and coast 
pilot was too strenuous for even a sandwich to come 
between. 

We had intended to go. around to Bar Harbor, but 
wherl we found that wind and tide were favorable to get- 
ting out of that channel, decided to return, and were off 
by 6:20 the next morning. Just outside the wind died 
out, and we slowly drifted to Bass Harbor Light. Here 


we passed midway between the light and the opposite, 


island, but it is much better to keep near the light. There 
is a bar which extends almost across; where we passed 
there was apparently not more than eight feet of water, 
and under improper conditions some very nasty seas 
would undoubtedly be met there. A breeze from the 
S.E. then came up, and back we flew over the course of 
the day before, to North Haven, from 6:20 in the morn- 
ing to 6:15 P. M., a full day of charm. 

A habit which the cook has of falling overboard at least 
once a season has lost its novelty. Through no fault of 
her own, I declare it, this was her night, and down she 
went into the icy depths, but there was only a head poked 
out of the cabin, a voice calmly asking, “Is R. over- 


‘ 


board?” and a patient waiting until she appeared some 
few feet away, viewing the fleet in the hatbor, and trying 
to decide in the darkness which boat shé shall one for; 
then a shout of “Over here!” and the next day a flutter- 
ing of garments in the breeze, But I greatly prefer that 
trick -to the boom of gaft hitting me; and worse than 
that, one night when we had anchored too close to a 
wharf and all had turned in early but the mate, who had 
gone ashore for a few hours, he came down to the sloop 
and found the end of the boom wedged in between the 
stones of the wharf, the tide having risen, and the boom 
on a tremendous strain. He tugged and pulled and 
shoved, and finally, without thinking of the position of 
his chin, directly over the boom, it was released, and his 
head almost went with it. 

Again West Penobscot Bay to cross, but as the wiiid 
seemed determined to carry us north évery timie we ap- 
proached this body of water, we went up to Camden, 
passed back of the island at the mouth of the harbor, and 
anchored in the company of such boats as the yawl 
Katharine II. and auxiliary schooner Idler. We found 
this harbor much preferable to Rockland, where the 
smoke from the lime quarries soils the deck and the 
tender in a little while. 

Fog and rain, wind S.E. The weather did not look 
promising, but the wind was fair. There were salad days 
in our sailing when we would beat in a fog, and by Ps 
ing accurate calculations we never missed but ote buoy 
in that sort of work; but after a few yeats’ experience 
have decided to fog it only with a fair wind. This day 
we Saw the most curious cloud forms—light, detached, 
fantastic, and flying low; evidently advance guard to the 
heavy fog blown in later. We steered for Frenchman’s 
Island, and just before reaching it the fog came down 
thick. We had been able to make out the buoys, and 
with compass made Ash Island beacon at the entrance to 
Mussel Ridge Channel without difficulty. It commented 
to rain and it rained hard, so decided to make Seal Cove 
and spend the night there; anchored off ihe granite 
works’ wharf at 11:20 in the morning. Acéording to 
custom, the cook went ashore, with tio excuse this time 
but to buy chocolate at the stote, but desolation upon 
tombstones, the wind shiieked through the fog, the store 
was locked, an old woman at least a thousand years old 
hung out the second story window and said she was 
desperately ill and could not come down; the faces of the 
dogs and of a few children peeping out the panes of an 
adjacent house were harder than the granite. A few 
minutes sufficed for this place, and then back to the snug 
and warmth of the cabin, books, and companionship. We 
put out two anchors that night and slept to the accom- 
paniment of the fog whistle at White Head Light, about 
a mile to the west of us. 

Clear and calm when we awoke next morning; got up 
anchor at 7:20, and with light wind and ebb tide passed 
White Head. ° Later in the morning the wind sprang tp 
so strong from the S.W. that we anchored and put two 
reefs in the mainsail and one in the jib, had lunch, and 
started off again. In beating up to Marshall Point we 
had some difficulty in locating the old fish weir; the tide 
was high, and all but one or two stakes were covered 
and these barely visiblle. Across Muscongus agai, ati 
instead of stopping at Squirrel Island, we decided to go 
up into Boothbay Harbor and try Townsénd’s Gut for 
the first time, a narrow, crooked passage opening out into 
the Sheepscot River. This passage could only be made in 
a S.W. or S. wind, except in a small boat which could 
go about quickly. We were through in twenty minutes. 
There is a drawbridge, but three toots on the horn is a 
signal which promptly opens the draw. As we were now 
in entirely new waters, it was necessary to look up an 
anchorage for the night on the chart, and decided to 
cross the Sheepscot and get back of Fire Islands on the 
west side of the river. This is an unusually pretty har- 
bor, where we had the very coldest bath of the season 
next morning. This was to be a day of extremes and 
superlatives, for after the coldest bath, we had the 
strongest N.W. wind that we had ever encountered; 
put two reefs in but found it necessary to hold the sheet 
most of the time. To complicate matters, just off Seguin 
the chart blew overboard, and the boat was put about in 
the gale to recover it; then a moss-grown hat appeared 
from the cabin to inquire what was the matter, and the 
hat, rich in associations, also went overboard. This time 
the mate jumped into the tender and went for the hat. 
The jib had blown around the forestay, and the skipper, 
in fixing it, had tied the jib sheet to the knight-head. 
When he tried to bring the boat up to the wind it would 
fall off again, the head being pulled around by the wind. 
After considerable rowing by the mate and almost run- 
ning him down, things were straightened out, and we 
bowled on. After rounding Small Point, we got the full 
strength of the waves and wind; put in a small cove and 
reefed again, putting three reefs in the mainsail and two 
in the jib, the first time it had been necessary to do this 
in the four years’ handling of the boat. Beating out, we 
found it practically impossible to manage her. Even with 
the three reefs we had to hold the sheet, and the waves 
washed over the deck. If the wind had been fair, it would 
not have been so bad for us, but in such a wind and sea 
we could make very little headway. We therefore put 
about and ran into the first protected spot we saw. It 
was a good enough place, apparently, as a last resort 
refuge, but after being told that the. place we had 
anchored in was bare at low tide, we decided to move on. 
I do not remember ever to have been out in such wind. 
Sighting a likely looking place back of little Gooseberry 
Island, we ran in there late in the afternoon. It was the 
place we wanted; the water was deep and beautifully pro- 
tected. We put down the big anchor and the little anchor 
astern and to the east to keep the boat off the rocks. 
Things were rather wet inside, caused by the straining of 
the boat; there was a hasty meal, and for the first time 
we were all too tired to wash dishes; they were put out 
in the cockpit for the dew to wash. 

Being ten miles from home, it was a temptation next 
morning to try hugging the shore and making a circuit- 
ous route, as the wind was about as strong out in the 
open as it had been the day before. Twelve hours’ sleep 
and a hearty breakfast put the mettle in us again, and 
we started out, beat up to the northern end of Wood 
Island to get advantage of the lee, and then headed over 
to the mouth of the New Meadow River; beat out again 
and were able to let off sail for Jaquish Channel. The 
wind was very strong and coming in fierce puffs, but 
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under the lee of the land we made good weather of it. 
Off Jaquish, the main sheet horse gave way, and instead 
of one man handling the sheet it now required two to 
manage it, but in a few minutes we were able to ease her 
off, and home was in sight. 

About 250 miles was the distance covered in a leisurely 
way, and so thoroughly enjoyed that we expect to repeat 
the trip again. 

To women who contemplate roughing it in this way, 
I should advise, above all things, to go light with the 
baggage. A set of slickers for wet weather (slicker skirts 
are now obtainable), a white drilling jacky shirt such as 
the jackies wear on men-o’-war slipped over the shirt- 
waist for protection from the soil of cooking and a little 
extra warmth, and a sweater, are all the extra outside 
clothing I have ever needed in four years’ cruising. The 
jacky shirt can be thrown aside easily every time an 
anchorage is made and one wants to go ashore. 





Queries on Marine Motors. 


R. M. H., Phila., Pa.—My two-cycle motor seems to “stick” 
when piston is ascending and insulated electrode is removed. 
Disconnecting the shaft does not help matters. Can you tell 
me the cause? 

Ans.—If the engine showed this trouble when new, it 
would indicate that the upper part of the cylinder was 
either smaller than the lower part or was out of round. 
It frequently occurs when the cylinder is strapped for 
boring on a lathe that it is held at each end by three ad- 
justing screws. The tendency is to slightly distort the 
cylinder and on removing from the lathe the bore will 
sometimes be a trifle irregular. In your case, supposing 
the trouble to be of recent appearance, we should say that 
the lower piston ring catches in the exhaust or inlet port. 
It may be broken or the parting may have shifted until 
the ends catch in the port openings. ‘This could be readily 
determined by removing the piston and examining the 
condition of the inside of the cylinder, the piston and the 
rings. The piston rod may be bent, but in that case it 
would stick only in one direction, as when going ahead, 
and be perfectly free on the reverse. 

J. J. B., Dubuque, Ia.—We are much interested in your motor 
boat articles. Nearly every one here who loves the water has 
a launch. We all have the usual troubles which help make the 
— so fascinating. Would it be practical to have two ex- 
plosions for each charge, one at the last of the compression, and 
the other at the end of the stroke to explode the balance of the 
as (if there be any) before it passes out of the exhaust? 

Which do you think the better for marine work, the jump 
spark or make and brake? 

Ans.—In order to get the maximum power from an 
explosive mixture, it is necessary to ignite it considerably 
before the end of the compression stroke. If the mixture 
is poor in gasolene vapor the flame remains the whole 
length of the power stroke, combustion being slow. If 
the mixture is in the proper proportion, there is no ex- 
plosive gas left at the end of the stroke. Many attempts 
have been made to compound the explosive type of en- 
gine, but not particularly successfully. In no case could 
“compounding” be assisted by a subsequent spark. It is 
imperative that, the back pressure on the exhaust be as 
low as possible, to rid the combustion chamber of the 
products of perfect combustion which are carbon dioxide, 
nitrogen, and watery vapor, as any volume of these re- 
mainifig in the cylinder under pressure after the exhaust 
closes reduces the volume of the incoming charge. The 
principal loss of gas in two-cycle engines is from poorly 
designed and proportioned exhaust and inlet ports and 
incorrect “baffle” plates, which are used to deflect the 
incoming charge to free the cylinder of burned gases. 
2. Both systems of ignition have their good and bad 
points, We have used both with excellent results. The 
jump spark is almost universally used in automobile 
wolk, and in the past year or two has been used exten- 
sively in marine. If the coil can be kept dry, the 
secondary wiring is sufficiently well insulated, and the 
installation is intelligently made, just at present the jump 
s system seems to have first call. The cost of opera- 
tion is probably less, and jump spark troubles can usually 
be located easier than make-and-break. It will be a long 
time, however, before either system is abandoned entirely. 


. B. B., Syracuse, N. Y.—Can you tell me what advantage a 
double form of ignition could be in a marine gasolene engine, in 
which the jump spark is used only to start the engine, and the 
make and break is used after engine is started? 

_ Ans.—There is one make of French engine that uses 
jump spark ignition for starting and then runs on a closed 
circuit, with break of contact caused by a pin on the head 
of the piston, similar to that formerly used when the 
“Empire” first adopted electric ignition. The only ad- 
vantages to this double iginition would appear to be, by 
its use, being able to start the engine without danger of 
back kicks, and igniting the charge much earlier. In this 
particular case noted, the current for the jump spark was 
from a storage battery, while the make-and-break was 
irom a magneto. 

R. J. H., Providence, R. I.—What will it probably cost to 
change my make and break two-cycle single-cylinder engine to 
jump spark? 

Ans.—A good jump spark coil will cost about $8. A 
timer can be bought for $3 to $5. or can be made for con- 
siderably less. Secondary wiring will cost about 5 cents 
per foot. Plugs from 35 cents to $1.50 each. Four cells 
of dry battery will usually be found sufficient to operate 
jump spark ignition. (We expect to give full directions 
for making a timer and installing jump spark either in 
connection with, or in place of, the make-and-break. ) 

W. J. B., Bensonhurst, N. Y.—Why does my double-cylinder 
four-cycle engine start harder, now that I have equipped it with 
positive acting inlet valves? 

Ans.—When your inlet valves had light springs on 
them, they would readily lift from their seats. Now it 
sometimes takes quite a little vacuum to lift on the “off” 
down stroke. For instance, in attempting to start with 
the forward piston on the upper center and after one on 
the lower, the forward piston descends and draws in a 
charge of gas through the mechanically operated inlet valve, 
while the exhaust valve on the after cylinder is open. The 
next stroke upward in the forward cylinder compresses 
that charge partly and draws the charge into the after 
cylinder also through a mechanically operated inlet valve. 
The next down stroke forward is a power stroke, but if 
for any reason the charge does not ignite, additional gas 
is taken into the cylinder to replace that which has passed 
through the compression relief, and this has to come 
through the inlet valve held to its seat by a much heavier 
spring. You will probably notice that it is harder turn- 
ing the flywheel to ignite on the after than the forward 
cylinder, and this is the reason. 

Kk. J. M., Chicago, Ill.—Do you know of any two-cycle engine 
in which the inlet of gas is controlled by the piston closing and 
opening a port in the cylinder wall that can be started readily 
without recourse to “priming” with gasolene? 

Ans.—The bother of “priming” a “ported” two-cycle 
engine with gasolene is the chief disadvantage of this 
modern construction. Some manufacturers claim “prim- 
ing” in their particular engines is unnecessary, but we 
do not see how it can be avoided without turning the en- 
gine over very rapidly when starting. When the bear- 
ings become worn and leaks develop, you will usually not 
attempt to start without “priming.” 


Ceulsing Electric ‘Lounehs 


WE are reproducing this week the lines of an electric 


cabin launch designed by the Electric Launch Co., Bay- 


onne, N. J., for a prominent New York yachtsman, who 
already owns a 42-footer of the same type. Dimen- 
sions as follows: 63ft. long, oft. 2in. beam, 2ft. 2in. 
freeboard and 3ft. 3in. draft. Planking is of cedar, 
copper fastened, Interior finish is of mahogany through- 
out. In the cabin are four folding Pullman car type 
berths. The motive power consists of two 15 h. p. 
motors and 176 porcelain insulated marine type ac- 
cumulators. The motors will be direct connected with 
two controllers, effecting five speeds ahead and re- 
verse. Storage capacity is estimated to be sufficient 
for 140 miles at a speed of 10 miles, with a maximum of 
12 miles. By a special arrangement, it is not necessary 
to use the direct current for recharging, as any electric 
light circuit can be utilized’ economically, or even a 
trolley circuit. This boat is particularly designed for 
Long Island Sound use, ; 





Log of the Launch Clara. 
(Concluded from page 4°5.) 


ST. LOUIS, MAY 3I. 


After breakfast we visited the World’s Fair, and were 
much disappointed at the condition of things. The 
grounds and buildings are far from completed. 

ST. LOUIS, MO., JUNE I-7. 

During this period Clara remained at her moorings, and 
we made frequent visits to the Exposition. The whole 
affair is laid out on such a magnificent scale that it was 
rather too large to appreciate it fully even after a pro- 
tracted stay. We were glad to see Forest AND STREAM 
exhibit in the Forestry Building. On the whole, the 
weather was pleasant, and our stay proved an agreeable 
one. 

ST. LOUIS, MO., JUNE 8. 

Warm and sultry. Ashore early to do our marketing, 
then bade farewell to St. Louis. We cast off about 10:30, 
heading for the Illinois River. We ran on about 20 miles, 
where we anchored for night. Could not find the floating 
light off Piasa Island in the Mississippi River, which 
bothered us a little, as we were afraid of getting on the 
dike. However, we got through safely. The scenery on 
the river at this point is very beautiful, the cliffs below 
Grafton being particularly magnificent. We found the 
Illinois River well lighted and a beautiful river, al- 
though it seems to be full of fish nets. About midnight 
a steamer passed going north. 

ILLINOIS RIVER, JUNE 9. 


Cold and foggy. After breakfast we proceeded up the 
river, reaching Kampsville Lock about 9 A. M. We 
learned that the superintendent was away, and as we 
were not registered, we could not lock through after 8 
A, M. and before 5 P. M. Being unwilling to wait until 
5 P. M., we went over the dam and touched lightly, al- 
though the lock keeper or his assistant had assured us 
we would find 5 feet over the dam, and that the steamer 
Bald Eagle had gone over the dam at midnight. The 
Kampsville Lock is a State lock, and toll is charged. La 
Grange, the next lock, is a Government property and free. 
The latter we made about 3:30, and the superintendent 
proved to be very nice and obliging. A dredge was work- 
ing in the lock, but he offered to take it out and lock us 
through. Rather than put them to that inconvenience, we 
waited two hours for the dredge to finish. The superin- 
tendent gave us considerable information about our 
course, and presented us with two big frogs, which were 
very palatable. Finally we locked through and went on 
up to Beardstown, where we tied up for the night. This 
is a nice town, with good, clean stores. 

BEARDSTOWN, ILL., JUNE 10, 


Left about 8:30 A, M., and reached Havana about 1:30 
P. M. Went ashore to get acquainted, and found the 
place clean and thrifty. Then we cast off and took in tow 
for seven miles a skiff with an old man and his two boys. 
Arriving at Copperas Creek Lock, we stopped a few 
minutes, The superintendent told us we could go over 
the dam all right, which we did. This is a State lock and 
toll is charged if you lock through. Found no difficulty 
in navigating to Pekin, where we tied up for the night; 
86 miles made to-day. Found very few lights. 


PEKIN, ILL., JUNE II. 


A wideawake, hustling town is Pekin. Left about 9 
A. M., and made Peoria without trouble, where we 
stopped for information, as we had been told the river 
from Peoria up was dangerous and impossible to navigate 
without a pilot. As we had sailed from Florida to Peoria 
without a pilot, we thought we could navigate the Illinois 
River, although ‘we could not get charts, and had to rely 
upon the little information that was picked up along-the 
river and our own judgment. The captain of the launch 
Islander very kindly gave us instructions how to leave the 
lights, etc., but notwithstanding this we were very much 
puzzled. We passed the first light, Waterworks, giving 
it a good berth, and made little Detroit all right. This 
place is in the bend and hard to pick up until you are 
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almost abreast of it. The next light we missed, but the 
one on Blue Creek Point we picked up, although it is so 
hard to find, and after sailing through what looked to be 
a lake of snags, Sand Point Light showed up pretty well, 
owing to the bar running out from it. fter passing 
Henry it is easy sailing. The iron mines show up a long 
way off, looking like twin mountains. We passed under a 
bridge further on, and later encountered another, where 
we stopped and hailed a passing carriage for information. 
We could not make out what they said, but in answer to 
our question as to where the Illinois and Michigan Canal 
was, they waved their hand further on; had not gone 
far when we ran into the canal entrance. One could 
easily pass it, as there is nothing to indicate a canal; only 
a creek or ditch until one reaches the first lock. After 
blowing our whistle repeatedly, and waiting some time, 
the lock tender arrived upon the scene. He informed us 
we would have to pay ten dollars to register, besides the 
mileage fee. This is an imposition, as we found the 
canal in a dilapidated condition; some of the locks are on 
the verge of collapse. It is well named the “Ditch.” 
From the entrance to Utica it is shoal and the canal is in 
disreputable condition. However, it is the only way to 
get into Lake Michigan, unless one goes back to the 
Mississippi River and up to the Wisconsin River, We 
had been told the latter was impossible to navigate on 
account of the shoal water. This information we after- 
ward found to be incorrect, as we were assured by a re- 
liable captain we could have carried four feet through 
easily owing to the high stage of water. After locking 
through two locks we went on to the next, locked 
through and tied up for the night. 
ILLINOIS AND MICHIGAN CANAL, JUNE 12. 

Near Utica found the dredge at work. They pulled out 
to let us pass. As yet have met no craft of any kind. 
Beyond Utica the canal is better. We went on as far as 
Ottawa, where we tied up at the collector’s office; found 
it to be a very nice town, and the country all around is 
beautiful. 

OTTAWA, ILL., JUNE 13. 

Left at 9 A. M., and we reached Joliet about 6 o'clock, 
where we stopped for the night. Here we saw the new 
drainage canal, which can be navigated from Chicago to 
Joliet only. They also have a bear dam below Joliet, as 
the canal runs at a terrific rate. 

JOLIET, ILL., JUNE 14. 

look aboard 50 gallons of gasolene at 13 cents a gallon; 
then we left for Chicago. Tied up to Wells street bridge 
at 2:30 P. M., thankful to get out of the dirtiest and 
most filthy water we have ever navigated; from Joliet 
it is a sewer, and quite impossible. 

CHICAGO, ILL., JUNE 25. 

We leave to-day after a very pleasant stay. The Co- 
lumbia Y. C. members, and Mr, Hickey particularly, be- 
ing very kind and helped to make our stay most enjoy- 
able. We found they were such good sportsmen we joined 
the club. While in Chicago saw some good racing be- 
tween the yachts competing for the Lipton Cup. Our 
only objection to Chicago is the soft coal nuisance. We 
took aboard 125 gallons gasolene at 11 cents. About 2 
P. M. the wind blew up fresh and we ran into Waukegan, 
a most delightful town. We passed Palmetto bound S. 

WAUKEGAN, ILL., JUNE 20. 

Light W. wind; off by 5:10 A. M. Made Racine at 
8:50. Went ashore to see if we could find marine ways 
to haul out, as the stern bearing is still leaking, but could 
find no ways of any kind, so left at 11 o’clock. We ar- 
rived at Milwaukee about 1:30, and went up the river, 
thence back around to the Kinnikinick River, and tied up 
to a wharf. In five minutes we were surrounded with 
the toughest lot of young boys I have ever seen. When 
ordered off the boat they commenced to gather rocks. Not 
knowing what they might do, George, the man, went for 
a policeman. We got out the gun, not with the intention 
of using it, but to see if they would scatter. This they 
finally did. A policeman could not be found, and_not 
caring to stay over night, we moved over to the Mil- 
waukee Y. C. house, where we found a nice clean slip to 
lie in. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., JUNE 27-JULY I. 

We lay in our snug berth for several days, making trips 
about the city and the surrounding country. Oconomowoc 
was visited one day, and the place was most attractive. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., JULY 2. 

Left at 11 A. M.; made Sheboygan 4:30. Fine run, 
smooth sea and light N.E. wind, shifting to S.W. as we 
entered the harbor; weather cool. 

SHEBOYGAN, WIS., JULY 3. 

Left at 5 A. M., but had to run back, owing to the fog. 
We had breakfast, then made another start; made Mani- 
towoc at 9:15; found a good sized town with up-to-date 
department stores and immaculate streets. Commodore 
and Mrs. Vilas paid us a short visit; they had just run 
up from Milwaukee in their yacht Thistle. 

MANITOWOC, WIS., JULY 4. 

The Fourth turned out to be rainy and cold, with 
plenty of noise. Toward noon it cleared off, and we rode 
by trolley to Two Rivers; the scenery was most disap- 
pointing. 

MANITOWOC, WIS., JULY 5. 

Delightful weather, with N. wind. Pulled stern out to 
fix shaft, and found the shaft and stuffing-box terribly 
worn. Had a new bronze shaft put in very reasonably, 
and work was well done. 

MANITOWOC, WIS., JULY 8. 


Rainy and disagreeable. We are waiting for good 

weather to run to Sturgeon Bay. 
MANITOWOC, WIS., JULY 9. 

Thick fog; about 9 o'clock it was partially dispelled, 
so we cast off lines and bade good-by to Manitowoc. We 
were due off Kewaunee at 12 o'clock, but in the mean- 
time the fog closed in thick; could not see a rod ahead 
of us; did not hear the fog horn, so changed the course 
to W., and finally heard the welcome sound. We were 
almost on top of the pier, when the fog lifted, and we 
entered the harbor easily. We found the river entirely 
free from fog. Just as the fog lifted the old lighthouse 
on the pier head loomed up so big and sudden our man 


George ran forward and shouted, “A steamer is upon 
us!” The old fog horn did sound ominous. This is a 
beautiful country, hilly and rugged; a quaint, crude town. 
At 4 P. M. we cast off lines and at 5:30 made Ahnapee, 
a nice town, much larger than Kewaunee. While at 
Manitowoc we were looking for the Standard Oil agent, 
and having been directed to the house, we knocked at the 
door, and a German woman responded. Thinking she 
was his wife, we asked to see her husband. She lied, 
in very broken English: “He gone to cemetaire.” e in 
turn asked when he would be back. She again said: “No, 
no; he gone to cemetaire.” Finally a neighbor volunteered 
to act as interpreter, and said her husband had been dead 
two years, and that the Standard Oil agent lived across 
the street. 
AHNAPEE, WIS., JULY 10. 


Under way at 4:30 A. M. Entered Sturgeon Bay Canal 
at 7:15, and stopped at Sturgeon Bay City to inquire for 
Roamer, but was told she had not called there, which 
we afterward found to be a mistake. Met the yacht 
Thistle going E, through the canal. Green Bay is beauti- 
ful, and in places majestic cliffs rise up sheer from the 
water. We tied up to a small dock in a beautiful bay off 
Detroit Island, the snuggest harbor for small craft im- 
aginable. The water is very clear, and we astonished the 
natives by showing them fish swimming under our glass 
bottom. Weather cool, N.E, wind. 


DETROIT HARBOR, GREEN BAY, WIS., JULY IT. 


After an early breakfast, cast off and ran out through 
the Port de Mortes passage. Laid our course from Pilot 
Island to Beaver Light; made South Fox Island at 
11:30, and Beaver Island Light at 2 P. M. Then decided, 
instead of making Beaver Harbor, we would run on to 
Mackinac, and arrived off the fort at 7:15 P. M., 120 
miles day’s run, which is one of the finest runs we have 
made on the cruise. When we left the harbor in the 
morning it was blowing fresh from the S., but after sight- 
ing the Fox Islands had clear weather. Off South 
Fox Island we passed a steam trawler. Weather cool. 


OLD FORT MACKINAW, MICH., JULY 12. 


Wind N. W., blowing half a gale and very cold. We 
took the ferry across to Mackinac Island, a beautiful spot, 
and wonderfully pure and invigorating air. 


MACKINAW, MICH., JULY 13. 

Warmer weather, W. wind, Left 7:30 A. M., and made 
Cheboygan at 8:15. About 9:30 left for Presque Island 
Harbor, but off Ten Mile Point the wind shifted to N.E., 
blowing fresh, and we ran back. Cheboygan is not much 
of a town, dirty and unattractive—not a shade tree any- 
where. Lumbering seems to be the main industry. 


CHEBOYGAN, MICH,, JULY 14. 

Made a very early start, casting off lines at 3:10 A. M., 
and had smooth water until we got off Roger’s City, when 
the wind shifted from light W. to fresh S. As we passed 
Presque Island Harbor the storm signals were up for a 
S.E. gale, so we headed into Middle Island Harbor, find- 
ing a snug anchorage and a well equipped life saving 
station. The weather looked nasty and the wind was 
blowing hard from the S. Toward night the wind shifted 
to S.W., accompanied by lightning in the W. and N.W., 
followed by light rain. 


MIDDLE ISLAND HARBOR, LAKE HURON, JULY I5. 


W. wind blowing fresh and storm signals for S.E. gale 
still up. Off at 7 A. M., and said good-by to Middle 
Island with regret. Off Thunder Bay we found a big sea 
running and the wind increasing. Just before reaching 
Sturgeon Point it looked so dirty and fearing the S.E. 
gale predicted, we turned back and ran into Black River. 
There found only 3ft. on the bar, and rocky bottom. We 
made it all right, however, and went on up the river to 
the village, a desolate place. After an hour’s stay, we 
decided to go outside again. We headed down 
the coast, making Au Sable at 4 P. M. The wind held to 
the W., with occasional vicious puffs. Found only 3%ft. 
on the bar at Au Sable River. The town is in a dilapi- 
dated condition. We suffered from the many mosquitoes 
considerably. Only 30 gallons of gasolene in the town, 
which we purchased for 18 cents per gallon. 

AU SABLE, MICH., JULY 16. , 

Over the bar at 4 A. M. Off Saginaw Bay we found 
the sea smooth, but a big swell on. Off Port Sanilac the 
wind came out of the E., but very light. Passed Port 
Huron about 5:30 A. M., and ran down the St. Clair 
River; tied up at St. Clair at 7 P. M. 

ST. CLAIR, MICH., JULY 17. 

Left this port at 6 A. M., and made Detroit at 10 A. M. 
It is a beautiful run down the St. Clair River, which is 
very properly named the Venice of America. Detroit is 
finely situated, and has one of the best club houses in the 
country. Had to wait until 2 P. M. Monday before we 
could get gasolene. Thermometer 96 degrees in the shade. 

DETROIT, MICH., JULY 18. 


As soon as we filled our tanks with gasolene we left for 
Put-in-Bay, which place we reached at 9 P. M. We had 
trouble with the compass light; it refused to burn. How- 
ever, we made the harbor all right, and anchored near 
Roamer. We found the harbor ablaze with the lights 
from the many yachts lying there. 

PUT-IN-BAY, 0., JULY 19. 

Left in company with Roamer at daylight, and made 
Cleveland at 10:30 A. M. Fresh W. wind, but the city 
fearfully hot. 

CLEVELAND, 0., JULY 20. 

Got away at daylight, but found a rough sea and a 
head wind, so turned back. At 7 we started a second time 
and found the sea had gone down. We made Fairport 
about 11 A. M., and after lunch took the trolley to Paines- 
ville, a very nice town, where we found a carnival of 
fakes in possession ofthe place. Fairport does not 
amount to much as a town, but considerable ore is 
shipped from here. 

. FAIRPORT, 0., JULY 21. 

Weather cooler.; N.E. wind blowing fresh all night, 
resulting in quite a lumpy sea. However, we started, but 
after getting out six miles decided to run back and wait 
for better weather. At 10 the sea had gone down ton- 
siderably, so made another start, arriving at Ashtabula 


at 2:30 P. M. This is quite a having big shipping 
interests and a population of many foreigners. 


ASHTABULA, 0., JULY 22. 

Left 4:30, and reached Erie 10 A. M. Smooth sea and 
no wind when we left; before reaching Erie, however, 
it commenced to blow from N.E. fresh, and in the after- 
noon it blew very hard, followed by thunder and rain. 
Erie has a fine harbor. 


a ERIE, PA., JULY 23. 


For f short while the wind was about S.W., and we 
made @ start for Buffalo, but the weather looked bad, and 
we rai back. Just off the bar we saw a waterspout about 
half a miile“away. 

ERIE, PA., JULY 25. 


N.E. wind still blowing hard, as it had done for past 
24 hours. After breakfast made a start, and found a big 
sea running, but kept on. When off Dunkirk it began to 
get smoother, and we had a fine run, reaching Buffalo at 
: P. M., where we found Roamer and tied alongside of 

er. 
BUFFALO, N. Y., JULY 26. 


Went out to Tonawanda by trolley and back to the 
Iroquois for lunch. Afterward we enjoyed a drive 
through this beautiful city. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., JULY 27. 


Did Niagara Falls and enjoyed the day very much. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., JULY 28. 


Weather hot; with several guests aboard, we cast 
off at 9:45, and sailed-down the Niagara River to Tona- 
wanda, where we entered the canal. After clearing and 
putting George ashore to go to Niagara Falls, we con- 
tinued on to Lockport, where we tied up for lunch, then 
went through five locks, one after another. After lock- 
ing through, Mrs. M. and Mrs. N. left us and returned 
to Buffalo. 

LOCKPORT, N. Y., JULY 29, 

Rain all day. At 5 A. M. we started and passed through 
a beautiful country. The scenery around Genesee Falls 
1s a great treat. After going through five locks we made 


Newark at 7 P. M., where we tied up to the bank of 
canal for the night. 


NEWARK, N. Y., JULY 30. 
A clear, fine day; cold N. W. wind blowing fresh. We 


left at 4:45 A. M., and stopped at Syracuse an 
so. We made New London about 7 P. M. ee 


NEW LONDON, N. Y., JULY 31. 


W eather cool and heavy fog on canal, so did not start 
until after breakfast ; made Amsterdam and tied up for 
night. After dinner, went ashore to buy stores, and were 
astonished to find such a lively place. 


AMSTERDAM, N, Y., AUGUST I. 


Warm S. wind blowing. Made Catskill after a most 
beautiful run. The scenery from Little Falls to Cohoes 
1s most impressive. At Cohoes we passed through six- 
teen locks. At Troy one can leave the canal and go down 
the Hudson or continue on through canal to Albany. If 
one has an ebb tide it is better to leave the canal at 
Troy, At the latter place the locks are in a disreputable 
condition and a disgrace to the State. 


CATSKILL, N. Y., AUGUST 2. 

Left at 5 A. M. The same heavy, warm S. wind still 
blowing. When off Tarrytown ran into a vicious squall 
and saw another to the south of us. Went through Spuy- 
ten Duyvil and tied up at Morris Heights. 

We found that gasolene could be procured at most of the 
towns we touched at. The following shows where we 
purchased fuel and what we paid for it: 
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i MN: nsihteeien eb eeus 16 
oe. Weems, Pie...cccccccis «+. 16 20 
PANNA MUR, se s.cccedesscciswsaccesced 110 16 
i Milos srelbeunessadssbeeed 50 13 
BONER, BER sevescccccceses 5 
Vicksburg, Miss. é 16 
Helena, Ark. .... ° 7 
Memphis, Tenn. ° 12% 
St. Louis, Mo........... -160 1232 
BRON LEU,  secscilssbesecssocasesoses --. DO 13 
{hlcage, ee patinusbvotduasensédvakoosoe 12 ll 
Manitowoc, Wis.. pee 5 
Detroit, Mich. .......... cea oo iG 
By, Bey Revenesiskhs 





We used gasolene for fuel, lighting and cooking, and 
the 1,335 gallons consumed on the trip for all these pur- 
poses cost $190.90. 





55-Foot Cruising Launch. 


WE publish herewith the outboard profile and cabin 
plans of a 55ft. cruising launch, now building in the 
shops of the Standard Boat Co., Long Island City. 

The boat was designed for a New York yachts- 
man as a medium-speed launch, intended to be thor- 
oughly seaworthy in all summer weather. The low 
trunk cabin forward is used instead of the ordinary 
round glass, in order that there may be no danger of 
a broken sash admitting green seas. She is arranged 
with the engine room, crew’s quarters and galley fit- 
tings forward, followed by the owner’s quarters, which 
consist of a forward saloon, an aft saloon, a toilet and a 
closet. In the forward part of the forward saloon is 
arranged the steering wheel and the reversing lever for 
the engine. 

As shown on the sketch, the trunk cabin and house 
are laid out so that the steersman can see. Abaft of 
the house is a self-bailing cockpit with, a wide seat at 
the end. It is intended to use chairs also. The 
lene tank-is placed aft, of sufficient capacity to give 
a cruising radius of 500 miles. The boat is fitted with 
owner’s w. c. and wash basin; also a crew’s w. c. with 
galvanized sink, in the galley. It is the intention to 
build this boat of oak keel, stem, sternpost and dead- 
wood. Steam bent oak frames; yellow pine plank, with 
mahogany joiner work inside and out. The design in 
general is intended to meet the requirements for an 
all-around cruising boat, and it is especially laid out 
with the idea of removing the crew from the middle of 
the owner’s quarters, RS SCY Uae 
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OUTBOARD PROFILE AND CABIN PLAN OF 55FT. CRUISING LAUNCH. 


Gas Engines and Launches. 


(Continued from page 45%.) 
BY F. K. GRAIN. 


Gaskets, Packing, Graphite, Oils. 


Gaskets, or the packing used in the cylinder head 
and different parts of the engine, can be made of good 
quality of drafting paper, giving the paper and the sur- 
faces to be brought together a thorough coat of shellac, 
bringing the surface together while wet. Do not put 
graphite in your oil cups, as it will produce a short 
circuit should it work up on to the electrode. 


Olfess. 


Oilers are to be had in copper, brass and zinc; 
but the best oil-can for cylinder lubrication is an or- 
dinary ten-cent teapot. Do not cover your motor over 
closely or wrap it in a canvas, as the canvas will hold 
the moisture and cause it to sweat and rust. 


Tightening Bolts. 

To tighten up the bolts of a cylinder head or any 
similar surface, start by putting down one bolt moder- 
ately tight, then follow with the opposite one, then the 
one at right angles, working from side to side. After 
all are in place and tight, follow in a like manner and 
screw down hard. Always tighten nuts holding the 
head after engine has run and become warmed up. Be 
careful not to use a wrench which is proportionately 
too large for the bolt without using great care, as it 
is very easy to twist off the ordinary stud bolt. 


Defactcg Surfaces. 


Do not pound on any of the bright surfaces of your 
engine with a hammer or wrench, without putting a 
piece of hard wood between, as it will be sure to mar 


the surface. 
Nuts, Pipe Fittiogs. 


Nuts and pipe fittings that will not readily unscrew 
can be started by pounding a little with the hammer. 
In case of a pipe, hold a weight against the opposite 
side, then apply the wrench. 


Electric Switch. 


Electric switch should be placed where it will not 
get wet, otherwise the moisture over the surface will 
short circuit, producing the same results as the closing 
of the switch. 


Pumps, 

If your pump refuses to work on first starting, hit 
the inlet check valve a sharp blow, and nine times out 
of ten your difficulty is at an end. Be careful in pack- 
ing your pump not to screw down too hard on the 
packing, it being far better to have the pump leak a 
little. 

Lubrication before Starting. 

Before starting your motor, fill all oil and grease 
cups ,and oil all parts not provided with cups. Then 
adjust cylinder lubricator and start same, feeding before 
engine is started. If the engine has been s ing idle 
for any considerable length of time, it is well to flush 
or force a considerable quantity of oil to the cylinder 


: before sta . Should the cylinder oil thicken by be- 


coming ¢ so that it will not feed, the cups can be 
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it, saturated with gasolene and held 


Designed and Built by the Standard Boat Co., Long Island City. 


Handling with Reverse Lever. 


In handling your engine when desiring to make a 
stop, no matter whether equipped with reverse gear or 
reverse wheel, never stop the engine until the actual 
stopping point is reached. Many smash-ups are caused 
by operators getting rattled and stopping their motors 
when they should have allowed the motor to run and 
depended on the reversing mechanism. When the en- 
gine has no reversing device and dependent upon re- 
versing the engine, always make the approach for a 
landing from the side, avoiding coming head-on. 


Generator Commutators 


Become scored and rough from use, and should be 
kept smooth by holding a piece of fine sandpaper stretched 
over a flat stick on the commutator while it is running, 
afterward applying a thin film of vaseline with the 
finger. Never use emery cloth on the commutator, as 
the small particles of emery will imbed themselves in 
the soft copper of the commutator and destroy it and 
the brushes. 


Short Circuits 


On generators are often caused by the dust from the 
brushes, and copper covering the insulated inside ter- 
minal causing a short circuit. A good plan is to keep 
a small paint brush convenient for dusting these parts. 


Wiring Battertes. 


Batteries are wired in single sets of any given num- 
ber of cells in series, as follows: Begin with either pole 
of the first battery, say the zinc, and wire to the car- 
bon of the next; then from the zinc of this one to the 
carbon of the next, and so on until the desired number 
are wired. This will leave at the end of the set a car- 
bon and a zinc pole vacant, to be attached to the line 
wiring. In the wiring of a double set the same plan 
is followed; but at the one end the zincs of each set— 
that is, the terminals from both sets are brought to- 
gether, the other ends being kept separate. These sepa- 
rate ends being run to the two poles of the double 
throw the switch. Another way, sometimes employed 
in wiring a double set of batteries, is to wire both sets 
in series, then connect both carbons together on one 
end and both zincs at the other end. By this wiring 
we use both sets at the same time, the effect being, how- 
ever, to double the amperage or, in other words, the 
results are the same as if we had but one set of bat- 
teries, but of double size. 


Gas and Pet Cocks 


That have become leaky may be made tight by being 
ground in with powered emery and oil, putting a little 
brown soap on the valve before putting it together. 


Caution, 


Never attempt to look in at any opening to the 
eylinder while the $witch is turned on, and also beware 
of all open air and pet cocks—the reason is obvious. 


Patot for Exhaust Pipes. 


The best paint or covering for exhaust pipes or other 
parts subject to extreme heat is ordinary stove black- 
ing applied in the usual manner. If asbestos covering 
is used over the exhaust pipes, it must be protected by 
metal covering if exposed to the elements, otherwise, 
moisture will dissolve it. 





Roserta Nor Lost.—The yacht Roberta, before reported 
lost on the North Carolina coast, was at Charleston, S. 
C., on the 20th ult. Captain Golden reports all well on 





Maritime Superstitions. 


From English Country Life. 


“Seamen love to hear and tell, 

Of portent, prodigy, and spell; 

What gales are sold on Lapland’s shore, 
How whistle rash bids tempests roar; 

Of witch, of mermaid, and of sprite, 

Of Erick’s Cap and Elmo’s Light.”—Scott. 


Foam-crested waves are usually termed “sea-horses,” 
but on the Welsh coast they are supposed to be the 
sheep of Gwenhiddy, a mermaid, and the _fisher-folk 
say: “Beware when you see Gwenhiddy driving her 
flock ashore.” Every ninth wave which breaks upon 
the beach is said to be larger than the rest, a belief 
which Tennyson mentions in “The Holy Grail”: 


“Wave after wave, each mightier than the last, 

Till last a ninth one, gathering the deep, 
And full of voices, slowly rose and plunged 
Roaring - 


This is called Gwenhiddy’s Ram, or the Death-wave, 
and according to a Cornish saying, 


“When the ninth wave breaks 
The earth shakes.” 


Another superstition speaks of a foam-crested wave as 
“the sheep of Norway,” which are under the charge of 
a shepherdess named Aslauga, 


“Who tends 
Her flock along the white Norwegian beach,” 


and it is considered a very ominous sign when Aslauga’s 
sheep make their appearance. 


“Who knows what tale of wreck or death to-morrow may be told, 
For the wild white sheep of Norway are coming to the fold.” 


When the waves send up a high spray, it is said that 
mermen are drinking toasts to the welfare of sailors. 
Sometimes the mermen appear in the shape of a mist 
which stretches right across a harbor bar, in order to 
warn sailors not to put out to sea on account of a 
gathering storm. 

The Scotch have a curious legend concerning “the 
ribbed sea-band,” that is, the vermicular ridges which 
the waves make along the beach. Michael Scott, the 
famous wizard of olden times, had charge of a demon, 
for whose tireless energy it was necessary to find con- 
stant employment. No matter how difficult the task 
might be, the demon always contrived to accomplish it 
in a single night, and it seemed to be quite hopeless 
endeavor to keep him at work. At length Michael be- 
though himself of the task of making ropes out of 
sand. The demon was vanquished at last. He is still 
vainly striving to accomplish his task, and the un- 
twisted strands may be seen upon the shore whenever 
the tide recedes. 

The ebb and flow of the tides are under the control 
of a giant, who lives far down in the depth of the sea. 
The waves bear witness as to the state of the giant’s 
temper. When he is angry they are lashed to fury, and 
they sink to rest as his temper cools. Children give 
the title of “soapsuds” to the lumps of froth that are 
churned by the action of the waves, and they say that 
“the giant has been washing his hands” when they see 


“Crisp foam-flakes scud along the level sands 
Torn from the fringe of spray.” 


The electric light which often plays about the mast- 
head of ships is known by various names, such as St. 
Elmo’s Stars, or the Feu d’Héléne. One flame only is 
a sign of foul weather. Two flames, which were known 
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to the aticietit Rotmatis as Castor and Pollux, are a 
favorable sign: “ 
“Safe comes the ship to haven 
Through billows and through gales; 
If once the Great Twin Brethren 
Sit shining on the- sails.” 


In Horace’s Odes too, we read 


“‘Whene’er the sons of Leda shed 

Their star-lamps on our vessel’s head, 
The storm-winds cease, the troubled spray. 
Falls from the rocks, clouds pass away, 
And on the bosom of the deep 

In peace the angry billows sleep.” 


According to a Scandinavian myth, storms are caused 
by the flapping of the wings of Hrasvelig, the gigantic 
eagle who is stationed at the root of the tree which 
supports the world. Many charms used to be em- 
ployed in order to secure immunity from storms. At 
Mont St. Michael, in Normandy, nine druidesses used 
to sell arrows to sailors for this purpose. The arrows 
had to be discharged by a young man on his twenty-fifth 
birthday. In Lapland, favorable winds were often sold 
to sailors. Whistling on board ship is said to bring 
“both bad winds and bad luck.” Eric, King of Sweden, 
was often called “Erie Windy-cap,” from a popular be- 
lief that the wind would blow from the direction in 
which he turned his cap. 

Southey mentions St. Cyric as the patron saint of 
sailors in “Madoc,” where he says: 


“The weary mariners 
Called on St. Cyric’s aid.” 


But it was St. Clement who was generally regarded as 
the sailor’s saint, while St. Nicholas was the special 
patron of the fishing community. Many cliffs along the 
coast used to have caves which were used as oratories, 
and dedicated either to one-of these saints or to the 
Virgin, the “star of the sea,” who was supposed to 
possess great influence over the weather. Passing 
vessels always lowered their topmasts to these cave- 
chapels in token of respect. 

Sailors have a decided preference for a vessel that 
has been christened by a woman. If the bottle of rose- 
water does not break when thrown over the bows, the 
vessel is not properly christened, and it is sure to be 
one day lost with all hands. A similar fate awaits the 
vessel whose name has been changed. In some 
European countries the name of a boat must not be 
divulged before it is launched. 

To sail after a Saturday’s moon is quite as ill-fated 
as the well-known superstition concerning a Friday’s 
voyage, but a horschoe “that has been found” insures 
a boat’s safety if nailed to the mast with its ends up- 
ward. A boot-jack or red garments of any kind are 
strictly tabooed by sailors, and it is considered to be a 
very evil omen if a stray bird rests upon the yardarm 
of a vessel. It is unlucky to pick up a drowning man, 
as he is sure to do some injury: 


“Save a drowning man at sea, 
And he'll prove your enemy.” 


li a fisherman runs a fish-hook into his finger, the hook 
must be carefully kept from getting rusty until the wound 
has healed, otherwise he would get blood-poisoning. 
Swedish fishermen believed that a fish-hook made from 
a nail used in building a church will bring successful 
fishing. 

It used to be considered lucky to commence mackerel- 
fishing upon May Day, as a good haul could be obtained 
by decorating the masts of the fishing-boats with gar- 
lands. When the floats to the mackerel-nets were 
thrown overboard, the fishermen used to shout in 
chorus: 

“Watch, barrel, watch! mackerel for to catch; 
White may they be, like a blossom on a tree. 
God send thousands, one, two, and three, 
Some by their heads, some by their tails, 
God sends thousands, and, never fails.” 


As the last net went overboard, the captain was care- 
ful to use the formula, “Seas all!” which was supposed 
to insure the perfect safety of the nets 

Tradition declares the haddock to be the fish in 
whose mouth St. Peter discovered the tribute-money. 
In proof of this assertion, the dark spots upon its 
body just beyond the gills are pointed out as the im- 
pression left by St. Peter’s first finger and thumb: 

“Haddock, which appear 
With marks of Rome, St. Peter's finger here.” 


The dory disputes with the haddock for the honor of 
being St. Peter’s fish; but another tradition attributes 
the marks upon the dory to St. Christopher, who is 
said to have caught one while wading through an arm 
of the sea, bearing our Saviour upon his shoulders. 

The Finns declare that the reason why the flounder 
is so much whiter upon one side than on the other is 
that the Virgin Mary once laid her hand upon one. 
The spot which she touched immediately turned white, 
and has remained so ever since. 

The pike is said to bear marks of the Crucifixion 
upon its head. The cross, nails and sword may all be 
seen there. Upon the continent there is a superstition 
that these marks appeared because the pike alone re- 
mained above water at the time of the Crucifixion. All 
other fishes sank in terror to the bottom of the sea, 
but the inquisitive pike put out its head in order to be- 
hold the scene. 

The Jews -have a superstition that a child which is 
backward in learning to talk can easily be cured by 
putting a live fish into its mouth. But it must not be a 
shell-fish of any kind. The barnacle is supposed to 
turn into a brent-goose when broken off the keel of a 
ship. So general was this belief in days of yore that 
the Roman Catholics permitted the brent-goose to be 
eaten upon all fast days on account of its supposititious 
marine origin. 

Phantom ships find a place in the folklore of many 
nations, from the spectral bark which glides in and out 
of the icebergs near the North Pole to the Flying 
Dutchman, which may only be seen off the Cape of 
Good Hope. The French cherish a tradition of a vessel 
which enters Dieppe Harbor upon the eve of All Saints’ 
Day, having on board the wraiths of those who have 
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been drowtied at sea during the past year. Their faces 
are tuthed toward the shore as the vessel glides slowly 
and silently past the pier, but not a word is spoken, 
and as the hour of midnight strikes the death ship 
vahishes into the gloom of night. In. Brittany. the 
fisher-folk tell of another phantom ship, which roams 
for ever up and down the coast bearing the souls of 
the lost. 

The Germans have a legend of a vessel manned by 
a skeleton crew, which sails about the North Sea, 
carrying skulls at her portholes instead of cannon. 
Upon the bridge stands the captain, with an hour-glass 
in his hand. When this mystic glass shall have been 
turned a certain number of times, the end of the world 
will come. ‘Tradition also speaks of a gray-colored 
ship, which has sailed the North Sea for many centuries 
without helm or crew. She is only visible at night- 
time, when flames play about the masthead. 

The Kobold of the Baltic is a sea-goblin, who rides 
upon the bowsprit of a phantom ship, called the Car- 
milhan, during a storm. She 


“Haunts the Atlantic north and south, 

But mostly the mid-sea, 
Where three great rocks rise bleak and bare, 
Like furnace-chimneys, in the air, 

And are called The Chimneys Three.” ~ ~~ 


These rocks will not be found marked upon any chart, 
for they are of the same nature as the Carmilhan. 

Norse traditions speak of a colossal ship called the 
Mannifual, whose masts would shame the dimensions 
of our largest oaks. She was so huge that when she 
once ventured into the English Channel, her mizzen- 
boom swept a flock of sheep off the Dover cliffs while 
her bowsprit was touching Calais. 





Capittac ReacHes New Orieans.—The ex-Canada’s 
Cup defender Cadillac reached New Orleans a few days 
ago, after having been transported from Detroit, Mich., 
by rail. She is 4oft. long, 11ft. 6in, beam, and draws 3ft. 
She was carried on a 6oft. car, and the journey was made 
in about two weeks. Mr. S. F. Heaslip, president of the 
South Gulf Coast Yachting Association, is the new owner 
of Cadillac. She was sold through the agency of Mr. 
L. D. Sampsell, secretary of the Southern Y. C. 

RRRr ee 

New Power TENDERS CompLetep.—The Gas En- 
gine & Power Co. have ready for shipment two particu- 
larly interesting power boats. They are both yacht 
tenders, but in size and general appearance are about 
as unlike as two similar boats could be. One is for 
Mr. James Gordon Bennett’s Lysistrata, joft. long, 
7i2it. beam, aft. gin. draft, with liberal freeboard, 
square stern, a nice looking boat which will easily 
seat twenty-five persons. Power is furnished by one 
four-cylinder model. A Speedway motor 4% by sin. 
On speed trial she did better than nine miles. The 
other is 32ft. 6in. long, 4ft. 4in. beam, double cedar 
planked, two cockpits, finished inside with Spanish 
cedar, has a six-cylinder 4% by 5in. model A Speedway 
motor, and weighs, complete, approximately 2o000lbs. 
Commodore F. G. Bourne, New York Y. C., is the 
owner of this high-speed and remarkably light-weight 
tender. She will be carried on board Delaware on 
davits. Eyebolts are connected to two four-legged 
yokes, fastened through two sister keelsons, instead 
of the usual plates outside the keel. New departures 
noted were aluminum engine beds and tank amid- 
ships, between the two cockpits. Her appearance in the 
water will be marked, as she will be white above and 
green below the waterline. 

RRR 

New York Y. C. One-Desicn Crass.—At a meet- 
ing of the committee appointed by Commodore Bourne 
to select a design for a one-design class, the plans sub- 
mitted by the Herreshoff Mfg. Co. were accepted. The 
design shows a boat of 3o0ft. waterline, 43ft. over all, 
Sit. 6in. breadth and 7ft. draft. The sail area will be 
slightly over 1000 sq. ft. Eleven members of the club 
have already agreed to build from the design, and it is 
more than likely that twenty boats will be built in 
time for next season’s racing. 


“Forest and Stream” Designing 
Competition No. IV. 


Sixty-foot Waterline Cruising Power Boat, 


$225 ita Prizes. 


Tue three designing competitions previously given by 
Forest AND STREAM have been for sailing yachts. In 
this competition, the fourth, we are to change our sub- 
ject and give the power boat men an opportunity. The 
competition is open to amateurs and professionals, except 
that the designers who received prizes in any of the three 
previous contests may not compete in this one. 

The following prizes will be given: 

*First prize, $100. 

Second prize, $60. 

Third prize, $40. 

Fourth prize, $25, offered by Mr. Charles W. Lee for 
the best cabin arrangement. 

Mr. Henry J. Gielow, N.A., has very kindly agreed to 
act as judge. In addition to making the awards, Mr. 
Gielow will criticise each of the designs submitted; and 
the criticisms will be published in these columns. 

The designs will be for a cruising launch propelled by 
either gasolene or kerosene motors, conforming to the 
following conditions: 

I. Not over 6oft. waterline. 
Il. Not over 4ft. draft. 
IIL. A signalling mast only to be shown. 
IV. ‘Cabin houses, if used at all, to be kept as low 
and narrow as possible, 
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V. Construction to be of wood, and to be strong, 
simple, and inexpensive. The cost of the boat complete 
in every detail must not exceed $0,000. 

VI. The location of tanks and engine or engines to 
be carefully shown. Either single or twin-screws may be 
adopted. The power and type of the motor must be 
specified. 

VII. The boat must have a fuel capacity sufficient to 
give a cruising radius of 700 miles at a rate of 8 miles 
an hour. The maximum speed shall not be more than 14 
miles nor less than 10 miles, The estimated maximum 
speed must be specified. 

VIII. All weights must be carefully figured, and the 
results of the calculations recorded. A thousand-word 
description of the boat and a skeleton specification must 
accompany each design. 

The design must be modern in every particular, with- 
out containing any extreme or abnormal features. We 
wish to produce an able, safe, and comfortable cruising 
boat, one that will have ample accommodations, so that 
the owner and his wife and two guests, or three or four 
men, can live aboard, and one that can easily be managed 
at all times by two or thrée-paid hands in addition to the 
steward. The draft is restricted to 4ft. in order that the 
boat may have access to nearly all harbors, canals and rivers 
North and South, and may thereby widely increase the 
cruising field. We have in mind a boat that ean be used 
North in the summer and South in the winter, and a 
craft well able to withstand outside passage along the 
coast in all seasons of the.year. é 

Special attention must be given to-the cabin arrange- 
ment. The interiors should be original, but devoid of any 
impractical features. Arrangements should be made for 
a direct passage forward and aft without going on deck. 

Drawiogs Required, 
I. Sheer plan. Scale, Yin—trft. 

II. Half breadth plan. Scale, %4in.=t1ft. 

III. Body plan. Scale, Y%in—tft. 

IV. Cabin plan and inboard profile and at least one 
cross-section. Scale, %in.—rft. 

V. Outboard profile. Scale, %4in.—rft. 

The drawings should be carefully made and lettered; 
all drawings should be preferably on tracing cloth or 
white paper, in black ink. No colored inks or pigments 
should be used. 

The drawings must bear a nom de plume only, and no 
indication must be given of the identity of the designer. 
In a sealed envelope, however, the designer must inclose 
his name and address, together with his nom de plume. 

All designs must be received at the office of the Forest 
and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, New 
York, not later than February 3, 1905. All drawings will 
be returned. Return postage should accompany each. 

The Forest AND STREAM reserves the right to publish 
any or all the designs. 


Canoeing. 
——©——_ 
Officers of A. C. A,, 1905. 


Commodcre—C. F. Wolters, 14 Main St., East Rochester, N. Y. 

Secretary—H. M. Stewart, 85 Main St., East Rochester, N. Y. 

Treasurer—F. G. Mather, 30 Elk St., Albany, 
ATLANTIC DIVISION. 


ViegSommotione—W. A. Furman, 86 Berkeley Ave., Trenton, 


Rear-Commodore—F. C. Hoyt, 57 Broadway, New York. 
Purser—C. W. Stark, 118 N. Montgomery St., Trenton, N. J. 
Executive Committee—J. C. Maclister, U. G. I. Building, Phila- 


delphia, Pa; L. C. Kretzmer, L. C. Schepp Buildi 
York; E. M. Underhill, Box 262, Yonkers, N. Y. ding, New 


Board of Governors—R. J. Wilkin, 26 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Racing Board—H. L. Quick, Yonkers, N. Y. 

CENTRAL DIVISION. 
Vice-Commodore—Lyman T. Coppins, 691 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Rear-Commodore—Frank C. Demmler, 526 Smithfield St., Pittsb: 
Purser—J. C. Milsom, 736 Mooney Brisbane Bldg., Buffalo, N. 
Executive Committee—F. G. Mather, 30 Elk St., Albany, N. Y. 


H. W. Breitenstein, 511 Market St., Pittsburg, Pa.; j 
Armstrong, Rome, N. Y. vdiseedecseeds 


Board of Governors—C. P. Forbush, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Recles pre any M. Stewart, 8 Main St., East Rochester, 


EASTERN DIVISION. 
Vice-Commodore—D. S. Pratt, Jr., 178 Devonshire St., Boston, 


ass. 

Rear-Commodore—Wm. W. Crosby, 8 Court St.,.Woburn, Mass. 

Purser—W. S. Stanwood, Wellesley, Mass. - 

Executive Committee—-Wm. i: Ladd, 18 Glen Road, Winchester, 
Mass.; F, W. Notman, Box 2344, Boston, Mass.; O. C. Cun- 
ningham, care E. Teel & Co., Medford, Mass.; Edw. B. 
Stearns, Box 63, Manchester, N. H. 

Racing Board—Paul Butler, U. S. Cartridge Co., Lowell, Mass.; 
H. D. Murphy, alternate. 

NORTHERN DIVISION. 


VieeCommotese-Ches. W. McLean, 303 James St., Montreal, 


n. 
Rear-Commodore—J. W. Sparrow, Toronto, Canada. 
Purser—J. V. Nutter, Montreal nada. 
Executive Committee—C. E. Britton, Gananoque, Ont.; Harry 
Page, Toronto, Ont. 
Board of Governors—J. N. MacKendrick, Ont. 
Racing Board—E. J. Minett, Montreal, 
WESTERN DIVISION. 
Vice-Commodore—Burton D. Munhall, care of Brooks Household 
Art Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Rear-Commodore—Charles J. Stedman, National Lafayette Bank, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Purser—George A. Hall, care of Bank of Commerce, Paint 0. 
oO. 








. . 


€xecutive Committee—Thomas P. Eckert, 31 West Court 
Cincinnati, O.; Dr. H. L. Frost, 10 Howard St., Cleveland, 
Governors—Henry C. Morse, Peoria, Ill. - 
How to Join the A. C, A... 
From Chapter I., Section 1, of the By-Laws of the A. C. A.: 


5 lication for membership 
F. CP Risin 30 Elk St., Albany, N. Y., and shall be accompanied 


the recommendation of an active member and by the sum of 
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Hifle Fange and Gallery. 


Fixtures, 


Jan. 16-20.—Pittsbutg, Pa.—First annual tottriametit of the 
Iroquois Rifle Club. 


The Rifle in Italy. 


Tne National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice is 
collecting information from various governments as to what is 
being done in the same direction in other countries. An inter- 
esting descripticn of what the Italian Government is doing for 
the promotion of rifle practice has been received: 

“In 1882 the Italian Government organized an association for 
the purpose of teaching all citizens how to properly handle the 
military rifle. This organization is under the supervision of the 
Secretary of War, who has his headquarters at Rome. As soon 
as there are 100 members affiliated in any community, a branch 
is formed. Every citizen above sixteen years of age making an 
application with bona fide certificate, on the payment of 60 
cents a year, becomes a member. 

“Total or partial exemption from military duty is given to 
members who have profitably taken shooting lessons for two 
years before the call to arms. A student cannot get his diploma 
or attend any university unless he presents the shooting booklet, 
proving that he has attended the shooting exercises of his society. 

“As soon as a branch society is formed, it takes the name of 
the National Rifle Association—society of the city or town where 
it is located. The members meet and elect an executive board, 
which holds office for two years. This board is composed of three 
men for every 100 members, five. for 200, seven for 500 and nine 
for 1,000 or more members. The Italian Government also ap- 
points a commissioned officer over each society, who has the 
same authority as the other members of the executive board. 

“In the vicinity of each branch society, by the order of the 
executive board and under the supervision of a military engineer, 
there is built a shooting ground. If the society cannot pay the 
expense of making and maintaining it, such expense will be 
paid, one-third by the city, one-third by the county, and one- 
third by the Government. This is a law of the country. 

“The Government gives each branch, according to the number 
of members, sufficient rifles, and sells the ammunition at cost 
price. Many complaints were made that the cartridges for the 
small caliber rifles were too powerful for safety at the ranges, 
and three years ago the Government experts made a cartridge for 
practice only which shoots accurately up to 300 yards and costs 
something less than a cent each. The difference between the 
regular and the reduced cartridges is as follows: Regular car- 
tridges, weight of bullet 10.50 grains, filled with solenite 2.28 
grains; reduced cartridges, weight of bullet 7 grains, filled with 
ballistite 1.1 grains. The reduced cartridge looks the same as 
the regular, except that the metallic outside part of the bullet has 
an opening the size of a square millimeter, which is filled with 
sand. 

“The day for practice is always Sunday, so the workingman 
can always attend the mectings without losing a day’s work. A 
military instructor attends each meeting to teach the rules of 
shooting, cleaning of the rifle, and the individual and company 
drill. The instructor is an officer of the army, and all shooting 
is carefully watched by him, There are separate targets for the 
picked marksmen. 

Every year there are community matches; every two years, inter- 
county matches; and every five years a national match. This 
latter match, with few exceptions, is held at Rome, and the 
cccasion is made a legal and popular holiday. Representatives of 
each branch of the society and of the army and navy attend. 
The Government gives free railroad tickets to representatives; 
other marksmen who attend are allowed 75 per cent. discount on 
cost of tickets. In the last match, which lasted fifteen days, 
about 20,000 men took part. There were 300 targets, and all the 
officers in charge of the shooting were from the regular army. 
The points were marked ticket by ticket in the pit and by the 
range officer, each controlling the other. There were about 2,000,- 
000 cartridges shot. The list of prizes had among its donors the 
King and Queen of Italy, members of Parliament, the cities, the 
counties, the Government, ladies of nobility, etc. The King 
always opens the match. At the last meeting he made a 3, which 
is the possible; then a 2, and 0. He said, laughingly, ‘I am not 
sure that I made the first two shots, but the last one I am sure 
I made.’ ‘The giving of the prizes is attended by the civil and 
military authorities, regiments drawn up in full dress, and a large 
crowd from the city. The King gives the prizes to the first three 
men in each class.” 


Miniature Versus Service Rifles. 

Tas chief complaint against our service rifle when used in 
combination with the Morris tube for work at miniature ranges 
is that is sets up a false standard of shooting. The very fact 
that the service rifle is constructed to fire powerful military car- 
tridges means that the sights are primarily set so as to comply 
with the behavior of the full-power cartrdige at long distances. 
The Morris tube gallery ammunition does not, therefore, leave 
the barrel so as to strike the bull at 25yds. when the sights are 
properly aligned. It, therefore, happens that the average per- 
formance of a marksman using the service rifle as a miniature 
weapon is far below the true merits of the shooter and the 
ammunition. It is for this reason that in the case of a substantial 
proportion of the miniature marksmen of the country the rela- 
tions with the National Rifle Association are strained. The latter 
body aims at insisting on the use of the service weapon, whether 
or not it is suitable for the work to be done, whereas the practical 
exponent of miniature rifle club shooting persistently urges his 
right to select for miniature shooting the combination of weapon 
and ammunition which is best capable of recording on the target 
the degree of skill exercised by the individual. 

If the service rifle and Morris tube combination was as effective 
proportionately at short ranges as the same weapon shooting full- 
power ammunition is at the longer distances, we should side 
with the National Rifle Association. On the other hand, if a 
weapon costing anything from one-fifth to one-half the price of 
the service rifle and Morris tube combined, and firing ammu- 
nition 50 per cent. cheaper, can produce superior shooting, our 
sympathy must, of course, be accredited to those who desire that 
the selection of weapon shall to a great extent rest with the in- 
dividual competitor. At tournaments and other gatherings which 
are intended to promote rifle shooting as a national pursuit, and 
not merely to uphold mistaken fads, the policy adopted in re- 
gard to rifles and ammunition should be the one that represents 
the greatest good for the greatest number. 

To make our argument clear, we ‘may suppose that a dozen 
rifles are fitted with Morris tubes, and that a series of ten shots 
are fired from each of them at 26yds., using a table rest to 
insure perfect steadiness of aim. So far as possible, the shooter ~ 








FOREST-AND STREAM. 


shotiid take 4 fierfect sight, touching the lower edge of the bull 
with the tip of the foresight. The position of the group of shots 
which results should then be noted. The figure of merit of each 
rifle would then be represented by the smallness of the area 
containing the shot holes, and the distance of its center from 
the middle of the bull. It is not unfairly condemning the service 
rifle to suggest that the shots would neither occupy a small area, 
nor would they center around the bull. The weapon ceases to be 
2 service weapon if the foresight is thrown right or left to 
produce central shooting at 20yds.; in the same way it is inad- 
missible to lower the sight below the adjustment for so-called 
point blank shooting. With a rifle shooting high and to one 
side it is impossible to cultivate satisfactory shooting, and if any 
proof of this contention were needed it would only be necessary 
to quote the bad scores which are the rule rather than the 
exception at ordinary drill-hall practice." A separation of 3in. 
between the two widest shots in a series of seven rvands fired at 
25yds. does not, on account of its frequency, stir the instructor 
to wrath. Such results are not to be wondered at if the idiosyn- 
crasies of the rifle demand that the shooter should aim off the 
bull in order to hit it. This no doubt is necessary in the absence 
of a wind-gauge when shooting at military distances, but here 
at least the shooter has some kind of confidence that if disturbing 
conditions are absent, and provitied he has found the correct 
elevation for his back-sight, all properly aimed shots should 
strike the bull. It is then and only then that the shooter feels 
assured that every serious divergence from the bull is due to some 
fault of his own. 

When a sportsman purchases a deer-stalking rifle from one of 
our leading gun makers, it is, as a matter of course, taken down 
to the range, where it is fired, usually at 100yds., from a table 
rest. An extraordinary amount of specialized skill has been 
developed by the class of shooting expert who carries out 
this test. Our own reports of these weapons give frequent evi- 
dence that ten shots from a well-made rifle will fall nicely 
within a 3in. square when firing at 100yds. A gun maker would 
be about as likely to send out a weapon throwing its group of 
shots a foot high and 3in. to the left at 100yds. as to com- 
mit any other folly likely to take away 80 per cent. of the 
efficiency of the weapon. It is, therefore, the work of the gun 
maker’s shooting expert to adjust the two sights so that the 
accuracy of the weapon shall be of real use to the sportsman by 
making the average line of travel of the shots coincide with the 
line of aim. This is the essence of rifle shooting as we under- 
stand the term. No one can cultivate perfection in the manipula- 
tion of the rifle unless the line of the sights is correctly related 
to the line of the barrel. On the other hand, while we believe 
that fixed sights have many advantages for sporting rifles, which 
are likely to be used by many shooters who are not scientific 
riflemen, there is a good deal to be said in favor of leaving the 
rifle club enthusiast to adjust his own sights. 

The miniature target is fired at under conditions which are 
totally dissimilar to those which obtain in the pursuit of wild 
game. The bull of the target represents a mark as small as the 
human eye can well appreciate, and its area allows for very 
little deviation on the part of the shooter, let alone inaccuracy 
in the sighting of the rifle and the dispersion of the shot. In 
this way it happens that a minute error in the sighting may 
produce a serious divergence from the point of view of the score 
made. In so far that no two shooters will obtain exactly the 
same results from the same rifle, it is not remarkable that the 
fixed sight adjustment of a weapon sold for a few pounds will 
leave much to be desired from the point of view of the con- 
sciencious shooter. Ignorance on the most elementary matters 
must of necessity exist among every body of learners, and it is 
not, therefore, remarkable that of the many thousands of shooters 
we have in this country there are very few who really understand 
what a rifle should do and how to make it do it. An American 
arms catalogue puts the question in a nutshell in the following 
words: “The test of accuracy in shooting is the close grouping 
of the shots. If the shooter can make a close group, this group 
can be brought to any desired locality by adjustment of the 
sights.” In these two short sentences we have the alpha and 
omega of miniature rifle shooting.—Field (London). 








New York Schuetzen Corps, 


Tue second gallery shoot of this club took place Friday evening, 
Nov. 25. Scores follow: G. Ludwig 484, Gus Zimmerman 4738, 
F. Facompre 471, B. Zettler 469, D. Peper 469, C. Meyer 464, 
O. Schwaneman 462, H. D. Meyer 459, H. Nordbruch 459, P. 
Heidelberger 458, M. Lackman 455, A. W. Lemke 454, J. H. 
Meyer 453, H. B. Michaelson 452, J. Wellenbrock 452, Capt. J. H. 
Hainhorst 450, G. Thomas 449, C. Roffman 447, H. W. Mesloh 447, 
S. C. Seigers 446, J. H. Kroeger 446, W. Dahl 444, H. Gobber 
444, N. C. L. Beverstein 444, F. Ronn 439, C. Koenig 437, J. 
Bradley 435, G. W. Offerman 435, J. Paridies 435, F. W. Diercks 
434, Dr. C. Grosch 433, H. Béckman 432, W. Schults 432, S. H, 
Martins 428, C. J. Brinckman 429, H. C. Hainhorst 427, H. Hesse 
427, Geo. Zimmerman 427, G. J. Voss 427, H. Meyer 423, C. 
Schmitz 423, L. C. Hagenah 422, J. C. Brinckman 422, J. N. 
Herrman 421, R. Ohms 417, W. J. Behrens 417, C. Wahlman 417, 
C. Maven 414, M. J. Then 413, C. H. Ficken 411, N. W. Haaren 
410, H. Quaal 409, Capt. J. G. Tholke 407, Von der Leith 406, M. 
V. Divingelo 406, A. Lederhaus 405, J. Jantzen 404, H. Decker 
403, H.R. Caplan 402, H. Hoenisch 402, D. Ficken 395, H. 
Offerman 392, F. Schultz 390, W. Schaeffer 387, G. Junge 382, 
D. Dede 379, Nic Jantzen 371, G. N. Bolken 370, J. F. R. 
Ernest 366, C. Boesch 364, J. N. Tonjes 360, F. Gobber 353, 
Geo. Wehrenberg 322, P. Prange 299. 

3Zullseye target: J. C. Bonn, 30 degrees, G. J. Voss 36, H. 
Offerman 50, G. Ludwig 55, O. Schwaneman 59% Geo. Zimmer- 
man 67%, N. W. Haaren 674%, H. Nordbruck 69%, C. Koenig 79, 
H. Beckman 79%. 


William sburgh Shooting Society, 

Tus organization held a very successful open-to-all gallery 
tournament on the Hamburg Avenue range Nov. 26 and 27, 
Shooters from New Jersey and Staten Island appeared on the 
scene the second day, giving the local experts some pretty stiff 
work in order to remain in the front ranks. Scores follow, all 
shooting off-hand on the %in. ring target: 









R Gute ......0-0.- 7 73 73-221 Wm. Rosenbaum.. .. 72 72—144 
P Muth ... 74 74 73—221 Martens ............. 73 Tl—144 
L C Buss..... 74 73 73-220 Owen Smith ...... .. 73 T1144 
A Huberlick ..... . 73 73 73—219 RINE sh scnccnes: vo 72 72—144 
Zeigler ....---- «ee 13 13-146 J Kaufman........ .. 72 71-143 
M Dorrler ..... -- 7472-14 G Worn ....... ++ «« 72 70—142 
W A Tewes.... Pye | | Ae 71 T1—142 





P J Donovan..... .. 73 72—14 
Premiums for the most rings: P. Muth, $5; F. Kost, $3; L. C. 
Buss, $2. 





Greenville, Ohio, Rifle Club, 


Tue Greenville (O.) Rifle Club held a shoot on Nov. 2%, only 
a few men taking part. The conditions were: 12 shots, 200yds., 
off-hand, possible 120; Katzenberger 87, Smith 73, Hetzler 68, 
Wilson 57, ; ee 





Ctoctnnatt Rifle Association, 


Tue following scores were made in regular coifipetition by 
members of the Cincinnati O., Rifle Association at Four-Mile 
House, Reading road, Nov. 20. Conditions, 200yds., offhand, at 
the 25-ring target. Hasenzahl was declared champion for the 
day, with the good score of 226. Payne was high on the honor 
target with 70 points. Mr. John W. Coleman, a former member 
of the Miles Standish Rifle Club, of Portland, Me., was a visitor 
at the range, and before the day was over, made formal applica 
tion for membership. We are pleased to extend him a cordial 
welcome into our midst, and we trust he will spend many a 
pleasant hour with us. Mr. Strickmier visited the range and shot 
a score with Mr. QOdell’s rifle. It was quite a treat to have his 
genial form in our midst, and we trust he will not stay away 
so long again. The scores: 

i 6ink cdtalesinantarnst toxcadevcddedada 226 221 217 216 212 






Payne 221 219 215 209 
Odell 218 216 201 200 
Nestler 219 217 215 213 
Bruns 214 2 209 2 
SNE snedcncuceucssocs 4 - - . - 
Trounstine 197 196 188 184 
a. 194 192 189 189 


Harlem Iodepe: dent Corps. 


WEDNEsDAY evening, Nov. 23, the Harlem corps held full sway 
on the Zettler ranges. A baker’s dozen participated in the race 
for high scores on the ring target. 

Ring target: Hy. Koch 451, A. Feigert 450, G. Thomas 444, 
A. Miller 443, J. W. Blumenberg 425, H. Behrman 421, C. Wolf 
410, H. Hollworth 406, W. Mensch 
366, J. Hollroeth 246, F. Lauzer 171. 

Bullseye target: A. Feigert 23 degrees, C. Hopf 72, A. Miller 
86, J. W. Blumenberg 99, G. Thomas 150, H. Hollroeth 160. -C 
Wolff 180, Hy. Koch 206, J. Hollroeth 244. ae 






2, C. Hopf 379, L. Lewenson 





Massachusetts Ritle Club, 


Long range match, 1,000yds.: W. Charles 46, F. Daniels 45, EF. 
Carter 43, 1. James 40, T. E. Russell 36. 

German ring target: A. Neider 219, F. C. Fitz 203, F. H. West 
197, M. T. Day 195, R. Berry 194. 

Pistol match: E. E. Patridge 94, W. A. Smith 90. 

Military revolver match: R. L. Dale 29, S. C. Sampson 27, J. 
W. Bickwell 46, J. B. Hobbs 44, S. D. Martin 41. . 

Standard American target: R. L. Dale 95, S. C. Sampson 87, 
M. T. Day 80, 





Williamsburgh Rifle Club, 


The following scores were shot on the Hamburg avenue range 
at the regular semi-monthly practice shoot. All shooting at 75ft. 
offhand, on the 25-ring target: G. Worn 248, 247; P. Andrassey 
244, 245; M. Baal 243, 245; C. Zeigler 244, 244; H. Hubaleck 243, 
243; J. Kaufman 243, 246; F. Kost 242, 242; M. Mertens 243, 239; 
J. Ruhk 235, 237; G. Grimm 236, 235; J. Kiefer 220, 229; W. Kantz 


220, 22! 
220, 220. 











Independent New York Schuetzen Corps. 

Tue regular practice shoot of this society was held Thanks- 
giving evening, Nov. 24, on the Zettler ranges, Capt. Zim- 
merman securing a total of 490 out of the possible 500. Scores 
follow: Gus Zimmerman 490, L. Schmidt 484, A. Begerow 483, 
F. Liegibel 480, L. C. Hamerstein, Jr., 474, H. D. Muller 465, 
Jacob Schmid 465, F. A. Young 457, E. Kiefer 456, B. Eusner 454, 
H. J. Rohrens 444, J. Geo. Bauer 411, E. Gartner 402, F. C. 
Halbe 390. 





Zettler Rifle Club, 


TuIs group of expert target shooters again met at head- 
quarters, 159 W. 23d Street, Tuesday evening, Nov. 21. Scores 
follow: L. C. Buss 1219, L. P. Hansen 1212, R. Gute 1208, C. 
Zettler, Jr., 1204, C. G. Zettler 1203, H. Zettler 1197, L. Maurer 


1189, H. Fenworth 1186, B. Zettler 1188, F. J. Herpers 1154, Geo. J. 
Kernius 1142, 





Rifle Notes. 


At the regular weekly shoot of the miller Rifle Club, Hoboken, 
Capt. W. A. Tewes succeeded in securing the possible 250 on 
the German ring target, offhand, at 75ft. But twice has this 
feat been accomplished on this range. 


After but a brief illness Mr. Joseph Moore, for many years 
chief scorer of the Creedmoor range, died of pneumonia Nov. 
16. His congenial ways won for him a host of life long friends, 
who deeply mourn his loss. 


Mr. Alfred I. DuPont, of the well-known powder concern, was 
accidentally shot while on a hunting trip in Virginia the past 
week, While his condition is not considered dangerous, there 
is a possibility that he may lose one of his eyes. Mr. DuPont 
was at once taken to Philadelphia, where he is under treatment 
at the University Hospital. 


The official figures showing the results of rifle practice for the 
year 1904 of the National Guardsmen on the various State ranges 
gives the 7th Regiment the lead by a wide margin, 987 men 
qualifying as follows: 615 marksmen, 206 sharpshooters, 130 experts 
and 46 distinguished experts. A showing of this kind speaks for 
itself, no comment being necessary. 








Grapshooting. 
—_—— oO 
your shoot to be announced here send a 


If you want 
notice fike the following: 
Fixtures. 


Dec. 6-8.—Salina, Kans.—Anderson’s tournament. 
Dec. 17.—Lakewood, N. J.—All-day shoot of Mullerite Gun Club. 
A. A. Schoverling, Sec’y. 


1906. 

i= 1.—Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Gun Club annual shoot. 

an. 17-20.—Hamilton, Can., Gun Club live-bird tournament. J. 
Hunter, Sec’y. 

= 23-28. Brenham, Tex.—Sunny South Handicap. 

an, 31-Feb. 2.-Taylor, Tex.—Central Texas Handicap. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 2.—Taylor, ‘Tex.—Central Texas Handicap tourna- 
ment. C, F. Gilstrap, Mgr. 

Feb._6-9.—Houston, Tex.—Len’s Grand Southern Handicap. Alf, 
Gardiner, Mgr. 

June $9.—Dalton, O., Gun Club annual tournament, Ernest F, 
Scott, Capt. 3 
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Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes they 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest anp STREAM goes to press on TuEs- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK, 





The Montclair, N. J., Gun Club will hold its annual election 
and dinner on Dec. 3. 


Mr. Lewis C. Hopkins won the November cup at the shoot of 
the Crescent Athletic Club on Saturday of last week. 


The Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Gun Club announces Jan. 1 as the 
date of its annual shoot for 1906. Competition will begin at 10 
o’clock. All are welcome to participate. 


Dec, 10 has been fixed upon by the Ossining and Poughkeepsie 
gun clubs for a team’ race. The match will be shot at Pough- 
keepsie. The next practice shoot of the Ossining Gun Club is 
fixed to be held on Dec. 3. 


In the tournament of the Gallatin, Tenn., Gun Club, Nov. 24, 
the Sumner County Handicap, at 15 live birds, was an event of 
chief interest. Seven tied on 18 as high score. In the shoot-off, 
miss-and-out, J. C. Baker, of Jacksboro, Tenn., shot all his com- 
petitors out on the thirteenth round, and won the handsome 
loving cup, which was the prize. 


Messrs. J. Edwards and A. A. Felix made clean scores of 10 in 
the weekly shoot held at the Point Breeze track, Saturday last. 
This was the seventh and last shoot of the prize series. The five 
best scores of each contestant were the basis of the decisions. 
The winners were: J. Edwards, first, 48 out of 50; A. A. Felix, 
second, 47 out of 50; F. Murphy, third, 46 out of 50. 


Mr. Hood Waters, famous as an expert of the Laflin & Rand 
Powder Co., was a visitor in New York last week. He is re- 
covering from a severe trouble with his eyes, which impairs his 
success at the traps as compared with his admirable skill when in 
his usual good form. He journeyed to Ossining and participated 
in the recent holiday shoot of the active and popular club which 
is domiciled there. 


R 


Under date of Nov. 26, Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, secretary-man- 
ager, writes us as follows: “The annual meeting of the Interstate 
Association will be held Thursday, Dec. 8, at 10 A. M., at Oak- 
land, Bergen county, N. J. The meeting will be held in proper 
form and adjourned to the afternoon of the same day, when the 
adjourned annual meeting will be held in the offices of the Laflin 
& Rand Powder Company, 99 Cedar street, New York City, at 
1:30 P. M.” 

R 


The Aqueduct, L. I., Gun Club had a large gathering of shoot- 
ers on Nov. 24. Fourteen shooters participated, and there were 
fourteen prizes, awarded as follows: W. Hopkins, H. Van Sicklen, 
Dr. Ireland, E. Smith, W. Ryder, S. Northridge, H. J. Selover, 
J. W. Dayton, H. Camden, W. Glazebrook, H. Bramwell, D. 
Mohrman, A. Van Siclen and S. Hitchcock. In a 10-bird sweep- 
stake the scores were: Hopkins 10, H. Van Siclen 9, Mills 8, 
Dr. Ireland 7, Smith 6, Hitchcock and Northridge 5 each, Dayton, 


Camden and Bramwell 4 each, 
Bernarp WATERS. 





Woodmont Rod and Gun Club. 


Tue Washington, D. C., Post, of Nov. 27, contains the fol- 
lowing account of the grievous loss sustained by the Woodmont 
Rod and Gun Club: 

“The club house of the Woodmont Rod and Gun Club, situated 
on the Maryland side of the Potomac River, opposite Great 
Cacapon, W. Va., and about ten miles west of Hancock, Md., 
was completely destroyed by fire yesterday afternoon. The build- 
ing, which was reduced to a pile of ashes, was erected about 
fifteen years ago at a cost of $6,000, and was insured for $4,000. 
The contents, which were insured for $2,000, were nearly all re- 
movetl before the fire had gained much headway, and the loss is 
practically confined to the structure. 

“A defective flue in the room over the bedroom of the super- 
intendent of the club preserves caused the fire. The flames were 
discovered about 12:30 o’clock in the afternoon, and, immediately, 
Messrs. W. Scott Towers and N. O. Messenger, two members 
of the club, and Gen. George B. Williams and Mr. Charles C. 
Randoiph, who were present as their guests, began to fight the 
flames with buckets of water. 

“The attendants of the club were called into service and battled 
hard to check the progress of the fire, but it quickly became 
evident that they could not cope with it. Italian laborers em- 
ployed on the railroad near by were sent for by Messrs. Towers 
and Messenger. They responded to the call for assistance, and 
joined the impromptu fire brigade. Modern fire apparatus was 
not to be had, and the crude appliances were ineffective to stop 
the flames. It soon became evident that there was no hope of 
saving the lodge, and all hands then turned their attention to 
the removal of the furnishings and other equipment of the club 
house. 

“In a short time the place was a mass of burning ruins, and it 
continued to burn until about 3 o’clock. No one was hurt in 
the fire. Messrs. Messenger and Towers and Gen. Williams and 
Mr. Randolph, who had gone to the club house last Friday for 
a few days’ outing, returned to Washington last night. 

“Located as it was, at a high point on the picturesque banks 
of the Potomac, the lodge was a mecca for well-known sportsmen 
of this city and Pittsburg. Its guests in the past have included 
many men of national renown, who sought recreation here. Among 
them were the late President Arthur and former President Cleve- 
land, the latter of whom was entertained at the club house on 
two occasions while on fishing trips. Many entertainments were 
given there during the winter months, and the young people of 
the surrounding country frequently held dances in the spacious 
rooms of the house. 

“Mounted trophies of hunts adorned the walls of the building, 
the furnishings of which were elaborate, but, through the efforts 
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of those who fought the flames, these, as well as the records of 
the club, were saved. 

“Besides the regulat club quatters on the ground floor and the 
tooms of the superintendent, the lodge had accommodations for 
twenty guests. The club preserves contain approximately 3,000 
actes in the vicinity of dam No. 6, about 108 miles from 
Washington. 

“Several prominent Washington men incorporated the club in 
1881, and at present it numbers among its members many of the 
most distinguished men of the nation. Mr. Henry Clay Stewart 
is the president and James M. Green its secretary and treasurer. 
The superintendent of the place is Alexander Reid, who resides 
there with his wife. 

“Reports were received here last night that the woods in the 
neighborhood of the club house were on fire, but it was stated 
that the fire at the lodge had no connection with the forest fire.” 





IN NEW JERSEY. 


Montclair Gun Club, 


Monrcrarr, N. J., Nov. 24.—The Thanksgiving Day shoot of 
the Montclair Gun Club was greatly enjoyed to-day. Some fifteen 
men participated. Events 1 and 2 were for practice. Event 3, 
25 birds, was won by Mr. Howard with a score of 23; prize a box 
of shells. Event No, 4, a handicap match, 26 birds, was tied for 
by Messrs. Bush and Doremus on a score of 24. On the shoot-off 
the prize, an opera glass, was won by Mr. Bush. Event No. 5, 
a handicap match, 25 birds, each member being allowed to shoot 
at missed birds of event No. 4 for his handicap in event No .5, 
was tied for by Messrs. Soverel, Bush, Wallace and Cockefair, 
but was finally won by Mr. Bush, who received a very handsome 
silver loving cup, which had been donated by Mr. Wallace for 
this event: 










Events: 123465 Events: 

Targets: 10 15 25 26 25 Targets 
Cockefair, 0 ...... 814191617 Scheffey 
Doremus, 8... Bei) a OO =e 
Wallace, 4... 6 .. 12 1817 WE Besvcvccensse 601k 
Winslow, 8.... 6 6141713 Crane, 4..... 
Hartshorne, 8. 4 5172215 Swartwout . 
Bettinson, 10.. 5 ....1914 Babcock .. ° . 
S R Soverel, 2 See! OS er oe 
Howard, 0... . 12 23 22 20 


Handicaps as indicated apply only on event No. 4. 
Scores of Nov. 26: 





Events: 12346867 8 

Targets: 25 10 25 16 10 25 
© WD BOR... ccocessveccrecccnesoses 16 819 9 56 2 19 16 
CEE <espciawesksesccboutessvessbe’s 8 21 11 10 18 20 17 
ee WOU acutcnevatewesi<ccsnswunes - 5 8 6 
SED nabayboaddpedeeensnnscgersessss 17 10 10 3 10 18 165 
DD --cvachessensiavoabeseunsh anh - 49 918 
Oe MUON: cevssdbscvessessédcnseaeet 144616 .. 
Baldwin bbbnchns sbebuSbocducdeunNees 12 16 12 
EMU wesesancaneqsacceppansestannenesves 7 16 14 
DD sosedpeapecuepisosentanomitenesees 20 17 20 
SE wcbocssevencnassssnvestioonsove o 8 


The shoot this afternoon was quite well attended, considering 
its nearness to the Thanksgiving Day shoot. Aside from event 
No. 6, Mr. Kendall’s shooting was not up to the average. Mr. 
Bush shows the greatest improvement over past performances. 

The club holds its annual meeting and dinner on the evening 
of Dec. 3, at which time a new set of officers will be elected. 

Epwarp Winstow, Sec’y. 


Pattenburg Gun Club. 


Pattenburg, N. J., Nov. 26.—The most exciting and interesting 
events of all the year took place to-day at the shoot of the 
Pattenburg Gun Club. Though cold and the wind blowing to- 
ward the traps and carrying targets 60yds. at a high speed, only 
seven shooters attended. They all showed a will, and they 
wondered what was the trouble. This was our regular monthly 
medal shoot, and the final for the Hunter medal, which was up 
to to-day in Mr. A. E. Holbrook’s hands. At the last moment 
he weakened, and Mr. R. Stamets took it from him, with second 
badge of the monthly contest. Mr. C. W. Bonnell took first 
prize, this being the second time in succession. 


A. BE Tg rbeliscics. ccsssmnsssceccseended 0100001000100110110011000— 9 
BS SR cpenpnccveceseaunsbecsansesoeet 0110001001011000111101110—13 
Be PRRGED * os cavdnicccrcccsvescovsesasedeu 0101110011000110110111111—16 
WY Btemnets ... ccccvcccreccnoescccccccesoues 1001000111110001110011010—13 
COW Bommel... cccccccpeccscccvescccesncss 1011101111110111111111600—19 
BEOECY MEMO sccccccccoccccvccessescncesee 0110100100010000011011110—11 
A HEGMMMAR onc. cccccccccvcccccccccvcvcsed 0100000110001111000110001—10 


C. W. Bonnett, Sec’y. 


Bound Brook Gun Club. 


Bound Brook, N. J., Nov. 28—The wind and snow on last 
Saturday kept a number of the members home from the regular 
shoot of the Bound Brook Gun Club. 

Among the visitors at the shoot was Dr. Bache’s wife and 
mother, and the Rev. E. E. Roberson, of the Methodist church. 
Mr. Roberson is an old hand at target breaking, considering that 
he has not shot at targets for a few years, yet his score was 
equal to the majority of the members. 

Dr. Pardee showed how he could break targets, even if it did 
snow. After he left the score, he looked like a walking snow 
bank, and said he could find them all right, too. 

Dr. Bache and F. K. Stelle tied for the first cup, and, after 
shooting at twenty-five more, they were still tied. It was de- 
cided to let it go until the next club shoot, when they will try 
it again. 

Mr. Du Four came over in his automobile, so he would have 
some way of getting cup No. 2 home. S. W. Dunning was the 
winner. of No. 3 cup and the medal. 


Hdp. Brk. Tot’l 
De Boer wsdevvrtdied 0000000001 100000111010110 8 14 22 
POE oo cus ccencnte 0000011010000111011001000 9 12 21 
SEED Sesvcepepocevces 1011101100111111101110100 17 10 25 
Dr. Bache .........0. 10011.11111101111111111001 20 8 26 
Dr. Pardee ....edeoss 1111110011001101100011011 16 4 20 
Shoot-off for cup. 
Dr. Bache ...ccccc.es 1111100101011101101111110 18 8 25 
BOOMS  iccccvccscccece 1110101001111111001111001 17 10 25 


Extra events: Du Four shot at 10, broke 6; Dunning, 20, 11; 
Stelle, 25, 15; Dr. Bache, 10, 4; Dr. Pardoe, 75, 60; Roberson, 25, 17. 
F. K. Srewrz, Sec’y. 


Highland Gun Clus. 

Gorcas Station, Pa., Nov. 26.—A stiff wind made unfavorable 
conditions for big scores at the monthly shoot of the Highland 
Gun Club, to-day. The scores in the club event, 25 targets, 16yds., 
all at scratch, were as follows: Denham 19, Ringold 17, Pinker- 
ton 15, Dalton 11, McMichael 11, Meehan 11, Burns 7. 








(Duc. 3, igd4. 


sesso 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


.Ceescent Athletic Club. 


Bay Rapce, L. 1., Nov. 26.—Compared with an average shoot of 
the Crescent Athletic Club, the attendance was light. The Novem- 
ber cup was won by Mr. Lewis C. Hopkins. The scores: 


Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: 














Hdp. Brk. Tot’l, Hap. Brk. Tot’l. 
Marshall ......... 3 11 M4 Damron 4 8- 3B 
H L Kenyon....1 12 2 Lott a. me il 
F Stephenson...0 12 1 Grinnell .... a 9 I 
L C Hopkins.....1 i Vanderveer 1 8 9 
Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: 
Re olen sacs 0 4 4 =~ Vanderveer ..... . a a 
FB Stephenson. 0 13 ‘Keyes ....... -1 9° 10 
GEERT cccscccce 1 2 #8 Kenyon -1 8 9 
DE: cnetcone 3 10 Damron ........- 4 5 9 
Southworth ..... 0 2 
Shoot for November cup, % targets, handicap: 
LC Hopkins....2 18 2 Kenyon ......... 26 UN 
Southworth ...... oR? 
Trophy shoot, 25 targets, handicap: 
Lott _tteerccvccece : = eS Reyes .ccsccscces ;: 2. @ 
gee 4 © @ Brigham .......09 B 3 
F B Stephenson.1 21 @ Vanderveer os > BB 
Kenyon .........2 20 2 Southworth 0 6 16 
DEE Sbscesecs 3 618 
Shoot-off, same conditions: 
Pe” choves ods a a | ND os ccncaeadhot 1 2 B 
Trophy shoot, 16 targets, handiesp: 
F B Stephenson.0 15 16 Keyes .........00 2. SR 
EE ‘dnoeneed od 8 O’Brien .. on et 
Me Wietoceaiaces o B Marshall .. 3 8 i 
ee ee 1 lt WY _ Vanderveer ......1 9 10 
Southworth ...... 0 12 @@ CLC Hopkins..... 1 8 9 
Trophy shoot, 15 targets, hamdigtp: 
Grinnell ......... 1 BH BME Suc se buses bee 0 4 64 
ae So Se ba: a 
Shoot-off, same conditions: 
Grinnell ......... i a Oe ee 1 23 4 
EMD aedioccetmses 0 4 ke SE seuasdsacena 1 12 2 
- —— 
Shoot-off, same conditions 
Hopkins ......... hi bathe ua. Sotacis Ri: s 
Grinnell ......... S rae ~ ae 
Trophy shoot, 15 targets, luesady ip: 
Grinnell ......... 1 3 te Marshall ......... 3 10 28 
ED  neneestea 1 2B }, F B Stephenson.0 12 12 
DE oshusnsassess 0 4 | Southworth ..... Xo 2 2B 
BME: otssssboasate 2S a =e eee 1 9 10 
RG: Mcdancexevs 1 12 he 
Shoot-off, same condition 
EE coscccccccocs . Bs Grinnell ......... 1 1 tl 
Hopkins ......... ‘i @b& 


Match, 25 targets, 20yds., ams match: F. B. Stephenson 23, H. 
L. Kenyon 17, A. G. Southworth 15, H. M. Brigham 14. 

Nov. 24.—There was a good affiendance of members and guests. 
The gobbler handicap, 15 targets, prize a bronze turkey, resulted 
in a tie on straight scores hetween Messrs. H. L. Kenyon and 
O. C, Grinnell, Jr. Kenyon wom in the third shoot-off, 15 to 13. 

The holiday cup, 25 targets, resulted in a tie, Messrs. Frank B. 
Stephenson and H. L. Kenyom, breaking 24 each. In the shoot- 
off the scores were: Kenyom 4, Stephenson 23. Mr. A. G. 
Southworth won an event at % targets, and one at 15. Mr. O. 
C. Grinnell won two 15-target cvents. Mr. Lowell M. Palmer 
won one 15 target event. 19 @ six-man team contest Frank B. 
Stephenson and Harry B. Vanderveer, captains, the team of the 
latter won; scores 67 to 58 Mir. W. W. Marshall and D. C. 
Bennett each won one event ef ) i targets. 





Trap at Point Breeze, 


Tue final shoot of the semés of seven contests, held at the 
Point Breeze, Philadelphia, Raee Track, Nov. 26, was decided, 
and the winners were, first, J, Edwards, 48 out of 50; A. A. 
Felix, 47 out of 50; F. Murphy, third, 46 out of 50. The five 
best scores of each of the contestants were counted in the 
decision. The weather conditions were excellent for live-bird 
shooting. A strong wind was @ material assistance to the birds. 

An open sweepstake resulted as follows: Alman, Felix, Maloney, 
5 each; Murphy, 4; Ford, L 

Club shoot, 10 live birds, handicap rise: 


J Edwards ........ 212222222240 H Stein .......... 
MD TE csscocccoss 2222222222—10 J Bruce .... 
TRE ncaneeal #222222222— 9 C French ... 

F Murphy ......... 2112222020— 8 McAnany 

BB BMRA ccccicccss 212*2%1222— 8 C Jones . 

H Delaney ........ 1121110*21— 8 H Thomas 

J Maloney ........ 2012222120—- 8 H Brawley 





Fred Muller lost his first bird dead out, and won second money 
alone. 





Meadow Springs Gun Club, 


Puitapetruia, Nov. 26.—The club handicap shoot at 25 targets 
to-day had scores as follows: 





Garrett ........... . a 
ee err 2 2 2a 0 16 2 
Be BOE ccccccces 5 16 21 0 16 16 
Roberts -0 20 2 0 1 16 
Mardin ..... -0 20 20 Gi. & 
Alexander .......2 17 19 6 71 B 
Cantrell »* 8 BB ow ee ie | 
Boyer ..... -9 8 8 .5 7 DP 
Lucas a ae .0 7 7 
Davis i.) a ae 0 3 3 
Pepper 1” ae oe 


Team shoot, 25 targets per man, eleven men to a team: 

Henry’s team—Garrett 23, Mardin 20, Bush 19, Beyer 18, Henry 
16, Chadburne 16, Dill 15, Heite 14, Depew 13, White 12, Dr. 
Zeiler 7; total, 173. 

Peper’s team—Roberts 20, Cantrell 18, Lucas 17, Alexander 17, 
Davis 16, E. Zeller 16, Pepper 14, Murdock 11, Mann 7, Long 7, 
Lee 7; total, 146. 





Clearview Gun Club, 


Darsy Station, Pa., Nov. 26.—The number of contestants was 
sixteen in the regular club handicap, 25 targets, 16yds. mark for 
all. A stiff wind made good scores difficult. Mr. Geo. Springer 
was high with 24. Mr. L. Huber made 20, the highest actual 
scere. Scores: 


Hdp. Bk. Tot’l 





-6 18 2 W Chariton...... 0 16 
3 2 WEEE sessccesnce BD By 
2 2 ites Z 9 16 
18 «21 | eossge | 8 6 
13 «OO taley ..... cococceh 2B 
ae ae “SIRE cbutcecs 4 $ 8B 
wz. ES ei civasces -o§ 8 8B 
wT... ROE Sovesvenepae BD 8 i 





DeceMBER 3, 1904.] 
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Wuere to hunt game in the South is becoming more 
and more of a problem each succeeding year. Not by any 
means on account of the scarcity of game, but owing 
largely to the increasing tendency of sportsmen to form 
clubs, and reserve the shooting privilege of large sections 
of country. In this way places where sportsmen have 
formerly found good shooting are no longer open to 
them, consequently they must cast about for new territory, 
new guides, and new accommodations while in pursuit of 
their pleasures afield. And it is well to add here that the 
shooting preserves, while in a way numerous, cover but 
a very small fraction of the vast bird country throughout 
the Southern States, and for many years to come can the 
individual or parties of hunters find good shooting and 
good accommodations in the South. The most serious 
and really only perplexing problem is just where and with 
whom to shoot. For the accommodation of its patrons the 
Seaboard Air Line has at considerable expense and time 
taken up this matter in behalf of the sportsman, and pub- 
lish the following list of places where they know birds 
can be found and good accommodations had, and in many 
cases, for those not owning their own kennel, dogs .miay 
be secured as well. f 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


North Carolina presents a great variety of country. 
There are many miles of open pine woods in which the 
shooting is very fine. Quail, of course, is found most 
generally, but in many places wild turkeys are still 
numerous. In the following summary only the best 
points have been selected. It will be observed that 
these places are located with reference to their dis- 
tance from some central point. At Seaboard, sixty- 
nine miles from Portsmouth, Va.—Shooting good. Coun- 
try rolling. Quail numerous, turkeys and deer in the 
swamp lands. Guides, from $1 to $1.50 a day. Horses, 
$2 a day; there are no dogs for hire. Board, $1 a day. 
At Gary’s, seventy-six miles from Portsmouth—Quail, 
rabbits, squirrels, and turkeys abundant. Guides—J. F. 
Lifsey, E. G. Garlick, at $3.50 to $5 a day, furnishing dogs 
and team and board where desired. Horses, $2 a day. 
Board, $1.50 a day. At Weldon, seventy-nine miles from 
Portsmouth—Shooting good. Quail, turkeys, ducks, 
squirrels and deer. Guides—Henry Grant, “Billy” Clan- 
ton, William Roberts, Ben Pope, and J. T. Evans will act 
as guides at reasonable rates. They will also furnish 
dogs. Horses, $2.50 to $3 a day. Board, $1 per day up. 
At Gaston, ninety-one miles from Portsmouth—Quail, 
squirrels, rabbits, and frequently wild geese are abundant. 
Guides—J. J. King and Sam Shaw, at $1 a day. Horses, 
but not dogs, $1 to $1.50 a day. Board, $1 a day; $5 a 
week. At Littleton, ninety-nine miles from Portsmouth— 
Quail very numerous this season; also turkevs, geese, and 
ducks. Guides—George Kirkland, J. J. Myrick, J. H. 
House, or John Reed, at $1 a day or $5 a week. Guides 
will also furnish teams and dogs. Board, $1 a day; $5 a 
week. Judge Gummerie, of the New Jersey Supreme 
Court, is a regular hunter here every fall. At Roxabel, 
eighty-one miles from Portsmouth—Quail are abundant, 
and in the Roanoke River bottoms turkey and deer are 
plentiful. Guides at reasonable rates. At Norlina, 
ninety-eight miles from Richmond, Va.—Quail, turkeys, 
squirrels, and rabbits. Guides—F. B. and F. P. Wiggins 
will act as guides at reasonable rates. Mr, F. B. Wiggins 
can furnish two or more dogs. Horses, $1.50 a day. 
Board, $2 a day. At Henderson, one hundred and four- 
teen miles from Richmond. On the ridge’ between the 
Tar and Neuse rivers—Shooting excellent. Quail, tur- 
keys, squirrels, rabbits, foxes, and a few deer. The quail 
shooting is especially fine, and will be better than usual 
this season. The country is level and open, with enough 
cover to protect the birds. Board, $5 to $10 a week. 
Guides—R. J. Southerland and Mr. June Clements will 
take charge of parties at reasonable rates, furnishing 
horses and dogs. Henderson has an established reputa- 
tion among sportsmen, and is visited every season by 
Northern hunters. At Manson, one hundred and 
three miles south of Richmond—Quail shooting unusually 
fine; also turkeys and squirrels. Guides—J, H. Bullock 
and C. M. White. They also furnish dogs. Horses, $1 a 
day. Board, $2.a day. At Middleburg, one hundred and 
six miles south of Richmond—Quail, turkeys, deer, and 
partridges. Guides—Alfred Plummer can furnish board, 
guides, and dogs at reasonable rates. At Franklinton, one 
hundred and thirty miles from Richmond, Va.—Quail, 
turkeys, and squirrels abundant. Guides, $1.50 a day; they 
supply dogs. Horses, $1.50 and $2 a day. There is a 
good hotel at which board can be had at $2 a day or $10 
a week. At Raleigh, the capital of the State, one hundred 
and fifty-seven miles from Richmond—This is a good 
point from which to go to less populous sections. At 
Osgood, thirty-seven miles south of Raleigh—Here the 
country becomes less rolling, but the shooting is as fine 
as it is in the northern part of the State. Quail, turkeys, 
and squirrels plentiful. Guides, $1 a day. Board, $1 a 
day. Teams at reasonable terms. At Lakeview, sixty- 
two miles south of Raleigh—All the land in this section is 
posted and under the management of the Lakeview Town- 
site Company, which readily grants permission to sports- 
men from a distance. Quail and turkeys are very plenti- 
ful. Last spring the Lakeview Company planted a large 
number of small patches of peas, inclosing them so they 
would benefit the partridges and other wild game. Com- 
petent guides may be obtained at from $1 to $2 per day. 
Board, $2 per day at hotel; $5 to $10 per week in boarding 
houses. At Southern: Pines and Pinehurst, two hundred 
and twenty-five miles from Richmond—At Pinehurt there 
are 35,000 acres of land over which the shooting privileges 
are owned by the management of Pinehurst. Probably 
the finest quail shooting in the country is found here, as 
the birds are cared for scientifically and are protected for 
the benefit of guests of the place. There is maintained a 
kenne! of hunting dogs for the use of guests of Pinehurst. 
Twenty of the best trained dogs in North Carolina were 
purchased for this purpose, and are kept in good condition 
under charge of Mr. Gray. Competent guides always to 


be had by day or week. At Aberdeen—Mr. H. H. Powell, 
one of the best known hunters in North Carolina has the 


shooting privilege over 5,000 acres of ground. Mr. Powell 
acts as guide, and being familiar with the country, knows 
where the game can be had, and makes it easy for those 
desiring sport to have plenty of it. Mr. Powell has a 
comfortable home for those who desire to hunt over his 
grounds. At Hamlet, two hundred and fifty-four miles south 
of Richmond—This is one of the best points in North 
Carolina from which to arrange hunting expeditions. 
There is an excellent hotel here, and within a radius of 
twenty miles there is some of the best shooting in the 
State. Guides and dogs can be had here to hunt the ad- 
jacent country. At Rockingham, near Hamlet—Quail 
very abundant this season; also turkeys. Guides not 
needed. Teams can be hired reasonably, but hunters must 
bring their own dogs. There is a good hotel here; rates 
$1 to $2 a day. At Polkton, thirty-three miles from 
Hamlet—Here is a famous shooting country. In addition 
to the quail and turkeys, there are plenty of foxes and 
of fox hunters. Guides can be had cheaply, and teams 
also at low prices. Good board, $1.50 a day, or $5 a week. 
Guides—Sam Hubbard, William Bryant, Prince Henry, 


..and James Willoughby. At Peachland, thirty-seven miles 


from Hamlet—Quail very abundant. Guides can be had 
at nominal prices, and so can dogs and horses. Board, 
$1.50 a day; $10 a week. At the Rutherfordton Branch, 
between Shelby and Rutherfordton, is some of the best 
quail shooting in the country. The line here runs into 
the foothills of the North Carolina mountains. It is a 
rich grain country, and the birds are numerous and in fine 
conditicn. Board can be had at almost any of the stations 
of the Seaboard Air Line Railway, and agents of the road 
at Lincolnton, Shelby, Ellenboro, and Rutherfordton will 
gladly furnish information to prospective visitors. At 
Lumberton, forty-three miles from Hamlet—Quail, tur- 
keys, and squirrels abundant. In the swamps deer are 
found. Horses, from $1 to $2 a day. Board, $1 to $2 
a day; less by the week. At East Arcadia, also near Wil- 
mington, and in one of the best sections for game—Quail, 
wild turkeys, woodcock, ducks, and squirrels plentiful; 
and in the swamps bears, deer, mink, otter, and other wild 
animals rarely found to-day, within reach of sportsmen. 
Board can be had at reasonable rates, and guides and 
horses can be hired. Guides—T, J. Johnson and R. H. 
Grant, of Wilmington. Board at the Wilmington hotels 
from $2 to $3 a day. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Much the same conditions exist in South Carolina as in 
her northern neighbor, though the State does not afford 
an equal number of excellent hunting and fishing points. 
Between Hamlet and Atlanta, however, there is both good 
shooting and fishing, and in some other regions of the 
State the conditions for both are fine. At Greenwood, 
between Hamlet and Atlanta—Quail are abundant, and so 
are squirrels and rabbits. Guides can be had if needed, 
and teams may be hired at reasonable prices. There is a 
good hotel here, where hunters will be well taken care of. 
At Abbeville, about fifteen miles beyond Greenwood—The 
quail shooting is especially fine; it is a common thing to 
bag seventy-five in a day. The local sportsmen will act 
as guides at nominal cost, and will furnish horses and 
dogs. Board may Le had very cheaply. At Calhoun Falls, 
a little beyond Abbeville, is another good point for either 
fisherman or hunter. Camden, three hundred and twenty- 
seven miles from Richmond—Good shooting and hunting 
on the Wateree River. Quail shooting is especially fine, 
and guests at the three large tourist hotels here have full 
benefit of the sport. Guides, dogs, and horses may be 
had at reasonable prices, and local sportsmen always may 
be counted on to accompany visitors. In season doves are 
also abundant. Fox hunting is a favorite sport, and there 
are several good packs of hounds in the town and imme- 
diate neighborhood. This sport is enjoyed here under 
favorable conditions rarely found in this country. Mr. 
A. J. Boykin, of Camden, has excellent hunting grounds 
within five miles of station. He acts as guide, and sup- 
plies dogs, board, etc. 


GEORGIA. 


At Stillwell, twenty-four miles north of Savannah, low, 
flat country, near the coast—Quail, doves, turkeys, snipe, 
woodcock, ducks, wildcats, deer. Board can be had here, 
but it is well to go to Savannah, and there make arrange- 
ments for guides and equipment. At Dorchester, twenty- 
five miles south of Savannah, near the coast—Quail, tur- 
keys, and squirrels. Guides—Patrick James, Sumner 
Lambert, C. A. Tate, $1 a day. Horses, $1.50 a day; no 
dogs. Board, $4 a week. At Clyo, thirty-two miles north 
of Savannah—Quail, turkeys, and deer abundant. Guides 
and dogs at reasonable rates. Board $1 a day; $5 a week. 
At Riceboro, about thirty miles south of Savannah— 
Quail, doves, turkeys, plenty of deer. No guides. No 
boarding-houses; but an ideal spot for operations from 
Savannah. At Darien, ten miles further south—Quail, 
turkeys, and deer plentiful. Guides, $1 a day. Horses, 
$1.50 a day; no dogs. Board, $1 to $2 a day. At Everett 
City, fifty-six miles south of Savannah—Splendid hunt- 
ing—quail, doves, turkeys, ducks, squirrels, deer. Guides 
can be had if desired, but they are unnecessary. Board, at 
Brunswick, $1.50 a day up. At Townsend—The same con- 
ditions prevail here and at White Oak, Woodbine, Coles- 
burg. At Collins, sixty miles from Savannah—The quail 
shooting here will be unusually good this season. Guides 
not needed. Board, 75 cents a day. At Ohoopee, sixty- 
eight miles from Savannah—One of the best points in the 
State. Quail, doves, turkeys, ducks. Guides—N. B. 
Jarriel, E. J. Giles, R. A. Giles, $1.50 a day. Horses and 
dogs at reasonable prices. 


FLORIDA. 


East of the Rocky Mountains there is no such hunting 
as in Florida, and the fishing is equally fine both in the 
fresh-water streams and lakes and in the fishing on the 
coast. The tarpon, the king of all game fish, has his true 
habitat in the waters just south of Tampa Bay, on the 
west coast of Florida. Fishermen have come here in such 
numbers from‘this country and from England, that it has 








Where to Hunt Game in the South 


paid to maintain a good hotel at Sarasota. For shooting, 
it may be said, in brief, that at any point a very few miles 
distant from centers of population, quail are to be found. 
In Florida one can find quail as easily as he can find Eng- 
lish sparrows in northern parts; but the presumption is 
that the sportsman who goes to Florida has larger game 
in view. Probably, however, the finest sport with the gun 
obtainable in civilized lands is quail shooting, and this-is 
found in absolute perfection in Florida. At Live Oak, 
eighty-two miles from Jacksonville, is a splendid point 
for both fishing and shooting. All kinds of fresh-water 
fish native to these parts are here in abundance. The 
quail shooting is unsurpassed. Guide—W. R. McGregor, 
$1 a day. Horses, teams and guides are usually furnished 
by livery stables, $3 a day.. Board, $1 to $2 a day. At 
Hampton Springs—With this as the central point, -he can 
get whatever kind of game he wants. -Below Hampton 
Springs, Fenholloway River affords fine fishing, bass, 
perch, and bream being plentiful. Quail, turkeys, and 
squirrels abound in the hammocks (heavily wooded 
tracts) and deer are also plentiful. Frank King and 
George Lee, of Perry, Fla., are competent guides, whose 
services can be had for $2 per day. Cook’s Hammock, 
through which the Steenhatchie River runs, and the ad- 
jacent territory, abound in game; quail in the open woods, 
turkey, deer, bear, panther, and wolves in the hammocks 
and swamps. Along the coast ducks and geese are 
plentiful. Rookeries of sea ang plume birds are found 
which are of interest to ornithologists. At McClenny, 
twenty-seven miles from Jacksonville—Fine fishing. 
Quail, doves, and squirrels plentiful. Guides can be had 
at reasonable rates. Board, $2 a day. At Madison, one 
hundred and ten miles from Jacksonville—Good fishing 
and splendid hunting. Quail, turkeys, ducks, deer, and 
bear plentiful. Guides will be furnished by D. H, Mays 
& Co. and Thomas McLeary, from 50 cents to $1.50 per 
day. Teams and dogs can be hired cheaply. Board, $1.50 
to $3 a day. At Monticello, one hundred and forty miles 
from Jacksonville—Fine quail, dove, duck, and snipe 
shooting. Guides can be had at all times at reasonable 
rates. Board, $2 a day; $12.50 a week. At Ward City, 
sixty miles from Jacksonville—Fishing and hunting fine. 
Quail very abundant, squirrels plentiful. Fine hunting 
country. Guides, $1 a day. Neither horses nor dogs for 
hire. Board, $2 a day. At Chaires, twelve miles from 
Tallahassee—Fishing fine when river is at right stage. 
Fine quail, turkey, and squirrel shooting. Deer also 
plentiful. Guides—No trouble to secure guides. Board 
very reasonable. At Gainesville, seventy miles from 
Jacksonville—Fishing and hunting good. Quail and ducks 
the principal game. No regular guides, but good livery 
service at $2.50 and $3.50 for team. Board, $7 to $10 a 
week. At Tallahassee, one hundred and sixty-five miles 
from Jacksonville—Trout, bream, mackerel, bass, bluefish, 
etc. Deer, turkeys, ducks, snipe, woodcock, quail, and 
doves all abundant. Guides furnished by livery stables at 
$3 to $4 a day with team. Horses, $1.50 a day; dogs, $1. 
Board, $2.50 and $3 a day at hotels; $7 to $12 a week in 
boarding-houses. At St. Marks, twenty miles from Tal- 
lahassee, on the Guif—Splendid sea fishing, as well as 
fresh water. Fine duck and goose shooting as well as 
quail. Guides—Ernest Oliver and Carey Turner, $1.50 a 
day. Board, $1 to $2 a day. At Fernandina, thirty-four 
miles northeast of Jacksonville, on the coast. Excellent 
sea and fresh-water fishing. Quail, ducks, and some deer. 
Guide—Crockel NHolzendorf, $1.50 a day. Teams at 
reasonable prices. Board, $1 a day and up. At Yulee, 
twenty-four miles north of Jacksonville. Fine fresh and 
salt-water fishing. Quail, turkeys, deer, and. squirrels. 
Guides—John White, J. J. Edmondson. Horses, $2 a 
day. Deerhounds can be rented. Board, $1 a day. At 
Waldo, on main line, fifty-six miles south of Jackson- 
ville. Good fishing and excellent quail shooting. Board, 
$2 a day; $6 to $10 a week. At Ocala, in the heart of the 
best hunting section in the State—Quail, duck, turkeys, 
deer, etc., can be found in abundance. Guides—Henry 
Livingston, Ocala; W. H. Hopkins, Orange Lake, $1 to 
$1.50 a day. Can furnish team at $2.50 to $4 a day. 
Board, $1 to $3.50 per day. At Wildwood, one hundred 
and twenty-eight miles south of Jacksonville. Trout, 
speckled perch, bream, etc., abundant. Quail, turkeys, and 
deer abundant in the neighborhood. Guides—L. I, 
Cook, Jeff Walker, 75 cents a day; $3 a week. Board, $1 
to $2 a day. At Leesburg, eleven miles from Wildwood— 
Splendid bass fishing, quail and duck shooting. Guide— 
G. E. Winter. Horses and dogs can be hired. Board, $1 
to $2.50 a day. At Tavares, twenty-two miles from 
Wildwood. Fine fishing and shooting—Quail, ducks, 
squirrels, deer, and bear. Guides can be had at $1.50 per 
day. Horses, $1 a day. Board, $1 and $2 a day. At 
Oviedo—Splendid fishing; perch, bream, trout. Quail, 
turkeys, and deer abundant. Board, $1 a day. At 
Mohawk, short distance from Tavares—One of the best 
points in Florida, where, at the Jolly Palms Hotel, there 
is a sportsman’s resort with everything necessary to make 
an expedition enjoyable. Fine fishing in lakes and 
streams, and all kinds of large and small game close at 
hand. Lake Weir, a fine fishing point, is three miles 
distant. : 

At Lacoochee, fifty miles north of Tampa. Fine fishing, 
trout, pickerel, etc. Quail, turkeys, and deer abundant. 
No professional guides. Horses and dogs can be hired. 
Board, $1 a day. At Abbott, thirty-eight miles north of 
Tampa—Trout, bream, perch, etc. Quail, turkeys, and 
deer in abundance. Quail more plentiful than ever before. 
Guides—J. A. Turner and John Smith. Board, $4 to $6 
per week. At Braidentown, on the Manatee River, about 
sixty miles below Tampa—Fishing fine in the river and 
bays along the coast. Bird shooting fine, also good duck 
and snipe shooting. The fishing in Sarasota Bay, a few 
miles below here, is the finest on the Florida coast. This 
is the home of the tarpon, which is caught here in greater 
numbers than anywhere else. There is a good hotel at 
Sarasota, and boats may be hired. 


For .further information address: W. E. ConKtyn, 
General Eastern Passenger Agent, Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
way, 1183 Broadway, New York. 
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Hunting and Fishing in the South. 


— VACATIONS have become more popular with many 
than summer outings, from the fact that the folks who take their 

vacations in winter can take with them every device for out-door 
pleasures, and find places to indulge every fancy. There is no other sec- 
tion of country in the world that furnishes so many diversified pleasures 
as the Southern States, in the Fall and Winter months. 

To tell just where to find the various kinds of game and fish, just 
where to find the best golf courses—/ust where one can find and satisfy 
his pet hobby, The Southern Railway has published a book that deals 
fully and plainly with Hunting and Fishing. Aside from the interesting 
and instructive details in the book, its artistic value makes it worth your 
while to secure a copy. The front cover contains a picture of Ex-President 
Grover Cleveland bagging ducks. The back cover shows the genial 
Joseph Jefferson fishing. 

The Southern Railway has published this book for the general in- 
formation of the patrons of its lines, and will be glad to send it to persons 


interested. 


For further information call on or address any of the following agents of the Southern Railway: 


A. S. THWEATT, Eastern Passenger Agent, 1185 Broadway, New York. 
C, C. THORN, Passenger Agent, 271 Broadway, New York. 
L. S. BROWN, General Agent, 705 15th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
C. L. HOPKINS, District Passenger Agent, 828 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
GEO. C. DANIELS, New England Passenger Agent, 228 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
_ S. E. BURGESS, Traveling Passenger Agent, 317 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 


S. H. HARDWICK, Passencer Trarric MANAGER. W. H. TAYLOE, Genera Passenéer AGENT, 
Wasuincton, D. C. 


[DECEMBER 3, 1904. 
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WESTERN TRAP. 


JacKsOnvVILLE, II!., Nov. 24.—The second shoot of the season 
for the Jacksonville club was held Tuesday and Wednesday, 
with good weather conditions, especially the first day. 

About thirty shooters were present, all being much delighted 
with their entertainment. This club has the use of the Nichols 
Park grounds, and they are fine, although “a bit’ far from the 
street car line. The club’s officers are made of the correct stuff, 
and they are workers. 

There are attractions for shooters elsewhere at this time of the 
year. Besides game shooting, many of the trapshooters are too 
busy for recreation at the traps with harvesting their fall crops. 

Everything in connection with the shoot was run to the best 
that possibly could have been thought of in any way con- 
nected with a tournament. No disputing the referee; no cor- 
tecting the score cards. Leslie Standish was in the office, and 
that kept going smoothly. Targets were sent a distance of 45yds. 

The handicap was not severe. There were Hall, Harris, Groves, 
Ed. Scott and Z. Scott at the 17 peg; all the others, including 
the professionals, at I6yds. On the second day Harris and Hall 
were sent a yard back, and there the wind caused a lot of 
trouble. 

Ike Harris beat out all the amateurs the first day, with the 
very good score of 189. Tom Hall, J. C. Ramsey and T. C. 
Stoner all finished second. J. L. Scott came next with 184. Then 
one “Dad” Gilbert came on with 90 per cent. Now this was 
extremely pleasing to all present, even to Vietmeyer. 

Frank Riehl was at the top with 196. Cadwallader came on with 
188, then Lord 183, and Keck, the one-armed man, 178. The 
latter made 91 out of first 100. Tom Hall’s score the second day 
was very good, when with the strong wind and at 18yds., he made 
184. This won him high average over all for the two days, with 
Groves and Stoner second. The high men for the first day 
fell away, and yet Riehl won high expert average with 368. 
Cadwallader 367 and Fred Lord 366. The three were as near 
even as could be and not to tie. Each shot a different shell. It 
was unfortunate that the wind sprung up the second day. 

Those present were: Hugh Snell, Litchfield, Ill.; Tom Hall, 
Loami, Ill.; J. C. Harris, Fairbury, Ill.; J. C. Ramsey, Manito, 
Ill.; T. C. Stoner, Mt. Zion; W. M. Gilbert, Philadelphia, IL; 
J. L. Alderson, Chapin, I1l.; J. P. Bunch, Chapin, Ill.; H. Engle- 
brecht, Chapin; Wm. Morris, Merritt, Ill.; then J. A. Groves, 
J. Z. Scott, C. S. Magill, H. C. Goebel, Simon Fernande, H. M: 
Seymour, Ed. Scott, O. C. Henry, John Vienna, J. O. Vassellar, 
Geo, A. Wisner, G. T. Perry, W. L. Leach, Wm. Craig, S. B. 
Stewart, J. W. Horney, of Jacksonville, Ill.; H. W. Cadwallader, 
Decatur; C. T. Keck, Chicago; H. V. Vietmeyer, Chicago; Fred 
Lord, La Grange, Ill; Frank Riehl, Alton, Ill, and Leslie 
Standish, Chicago. Scores: 


Nov. 22, First Day. 







Events: 123 45 67 8 9101112 Shot 

Targets: 10 20 15 20 15 20 20 15 20 15 20 10 at. Broke. 
Vietmeyer ......... 8 16 1419 12 181713 201311 8 200 169 
OS eee 9 19 14 20 14 18 17 14 2012 17 9 200 183 
Cadwallader ....... 10 19 15 19 13 19 18 1419 14 20 8 200 188 
. sevhteaccconse 9 19 14 16 15 1817 1517 1316 9 200 178 
BONE Ssiseees ... 9 20 15 20 15 19 20 14 20 14 20 10 200 196 
Harris, 17... .. 10 19 14 20 15 19 20 12 20131710 =. 200 189 
Geaves, IF socseces 8 20 13 19 12 17 17 10 18 14 16 10 200 174 
Hall, 17 pee seventoes 8 18 14 20 15 20 18 14 17 13 20 10 200 187 
nett, 3B ncccese 8 16 12 141117 1813181317 9 200 166 


Ramsey, 16 . 10 20 14 12 13 18 19 15 18 15 18 10 200 187 
Ed Scott, 17 10 16 13 18 13 16 19 1216 15 15 8 200 171 

. G. Scott, 17.... 619 15 17 13 2019 1419 1419 9.. 200 184 
Goebel, 16 ..... .. 819 13 19 14 16 17 1417 1418 9 200 17s 
Magill, 16 ... - 1013 61612171511191317 5 200 154 
Seymour, 16 10 19 13 19 13 16 18 12 18 12 16 8 200 174 
Englebrecht, 16... 918 14 15 12 18 1513171417 8 200 170 





Gilbert, 16......... 9 18 15 17 10 18 19 13 19 14 18 10 200 180 
Stones,  26...00200-- 10 19 15 17 15 181914191418 9 200 187 
Morris, 16 .. 7 20 14 18 141718 14171316 9 200 177 
Alderson, 16 . ofek colt Ge Eb olds Bess BO od ps 60 48 
Meth. TB .crrcccosetes wolet. to eo ledies Bates BO ad 06 30 29 





*. 1. 13121217°6 =68 = 


Nov. 23, Second Day. 


Events: 123 45 6 7 8 9101112 Shot 
Targets: 10 20 15 20 15 20 20 15 20 15 = 10 at. Broke: 
[Vi ... 10 15 11 16 1418 2012171016 9 200 168 
oc 17 12 20 15 20 18 13 20 11 19 10 200 183 
‘ 


S. L. Perry, 






F H Lord........- 8 8 9 8 
H W Cadwallader. 7 18 14 17 15 19 17 14 19 15 17 200 «=—«:179 
CT Matic cccccccee 7141117131713 916 8 19 10 200 154 
F C Riehl..... .. 10 16 13 1713 181813181117 8 200 172 
I Harris, 18.. .. $1411 18 2017 151319 7 16 i 200 155 
G T Hall, 18....... 9 20 12 20 13 1919 13181517 9 20 184 
A Groves, 17.... 10 18 14 19 1118 171218141510 200) 17% 
C Ramsey, 17.... 5 12 13 18 13 16 19 1417 1414 7 200 162 
Stoner, 17......-. 10 1413 15 11181514161316 8 200 163 
Z Scott, 17... 711 14 16 1317131113 713 7 200 142 
td. Scott, 17...... 44nbL 1315 91012 il 9 200 140 
H Goebel, 16.....,. 71612181418 713181217 8 2%O 100 
Seymour, 16 ....... 9 15 14 15 13 z ¥ . as = 7 9 = od 
nglebrecht, 16 ... .. .. 12 2014.16 6 7 “ 
Eng : . .- - 181613181518 8 120 106 


Cratg occcccess Mednejoe op: 6 
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NEVER FAILS and 
ALWAYS ACCURATE 


United States Cartridge Company, 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Agencies: 


497-503 Pearl Street, 35-43 Park Street, New York. 
114-116 Market Street, San Francisco. 





At Chattanooga. 


Chattanooga, Tenn., Nov. 20.—The weather was bad on the day 
set for the October shoot for the Smith trophy, hence the Novem- 
ber meeting was the occasion for two shoots. 

There was a change in the conditions from 30 singles, use of 
both barrels to 15 singles and 10 pairs. The weather was of the 
very best, and that assisted in the making of two record scores. 
In the October shoot, Plummer made 23 out of 25, and all 
thought that it would stand for many moons; but when the 
November shoot had closed it was no good as, “Tony” O’Con- 
nell got very busy, and with “nary a goose egg,” set a pattern of a 
perfect score. Though this was Tony’s first win, it makes all the 
members worry to think of their slim chances to take the trophy 
at the future shoots. 

The scores for October: Plummer 23, Webb 21, Thomasson 19, 
O’Connell 18, Roy 16, Burk 16, Chicester 16, Moore 14, Hutchins 
and Morrison did not finish. 

November contest: O’Connell 25, Plummer 22, Webb 20, Burks 
19, Roy 19, Moore 17, Morrison 16, Hutchins 13. 


At Milford, 


Milford, Ill., Nov. 19.—The gun club here held a tournament 
Friday which was fairly well attended. This club has good, live 
officers, viz.: Tom Blessing, President and Bert Smith Secretary. 
The grounds used are situated conveniently to the business center 
of the town. The trap works well, hence it is a pleasure to meet 
with the club and participate in a tournament. 

Leslie Standish was present and took charge of the office. The 
expert shooters were Fred Lord and C. T. Keck, the one-armed 
man. Fred Lord made the high score, 118 out of 140, followed by 
Miller and McKinnis with 117 each. The scores: 


Events: 123 45 6 7 8 9101112 Shot 

‘Targets: 10 10 15 10 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 10 at. Broke. 
DDE witacacnstancne 8 913 8 812 613 91310 9 140 118 
PEE ns a sunreinecies 51013 6 711 813 813 8 9 140~= sl 





Blessing ..... - 6310769 912 698 8 140 93 
Hawkins ..... 751076511 911997 9 140 99 
McKinnis eeoeeee 8 813 8 812 711 91410 9 140 117 
EY wavexes -- 91010 6 9 81011 714 810 140 117 
R D Kane. 7 613 5 710 814 911 8 5 140 103 
Se SEZ. THESES Pe 53 
Cavanaugh .. <0 a0 Gs Bee 3 6 50 19 
ae ee a te 66 sbe ee eee eee 40 29 
ee ccs us se 60 6500 60 co BD DB se eo ve 25 18 
DUD ccdGakaked 36 NAUKC Ce ou Gv ee vedas Wee 10 6 
 aecahastdeu de, a8. 40 ne We, 00 46.06 "s6hne ue, @ 10 8 
MEE caccvceecuneaee DoE Was ac cies aa eesietenes 35 9 
IN a rasicc msde de) Mal Wales Jke: ed ee omen ew, We ee 10 6 
PEE fabescceceae Bes.00 = Pin ae oe 10 2 


A One Arm Challenge. 

Lincoln, Neb.—It will be news to some shooters to learn that 
George W. Maxwell, of Hollstein, Neb., the good target shot, 
has but one arm. He met with an accident while shooting quail 
and lost one arm. He did not give up shooting, and by reference 
to scores made at the late shoot at his home town it will be 
noticed that he tied “Bill’’ Heer the first day, and came near 
doing the trick the second. 

One-arm shooters are not common, hence the novelty of the 
thing has set some of the Nebraska trapshooters to thinking, and 
they have decided to issue a challenge for Mr. Maxwell, and will 
back him against any one-armed man the world over. The con- 
ditions, 100 targets, the money purse, anything reasonable. While 
no names are given, a letter to George Carter, of Lincoln, or 
Wm. Townsend, of Omaha, will meet with a response. 


Cincinnati Gun Club, 


Cincinnati, O.—The attendance on Nov. 26 was much better than 
on the previous Saturday, thirteen taking part in the practice 
events. The principal event to-day was a 100-target sweepstake 
with five entries. Ahlers made the fine score of $2. The day was 
cloudy and cold, with a strong wind, which affected the flight of 
the targets and made the shooting difficult. 

The boys were sorry to learn that the genial Del Gross has 
been sick for over a week, and confined to his bed. A‘l wish him 
a speedy recovery. Scores: 

Sweep, 100 targets, $1 entrance, two moneys, 60 and 40 per cent.: 
Ahlers $2, Squier 84, Faran 79, Peters 79, Gambell 71 

In spite of the weather, a good deal of practice shooting was 
indulged in, and some good work was done. Gambell shot at 90, 
broke 70; Squier 140, 102; Ahlers 1€5, 90; Block 150, 100; Williams 
120, 86; Maynard 140, 114; Peters 115, 84; Faran 70, 59; Tuttle 10°, 
103; Hesser 220, 152; Pfieffer 95, 72; Barker 20, 15; Don Minto 
20, 13. 

It has been some time since as large a crowd as attended the 
shoot on Nov. 24 has been present at the grounds. The day was 
cloudy and cold, and a strong wind, which blew most of the after- 
ncon, made the shooting difficult. 

Maynard, who has just returned from his Illinois trip, reported 
having had a good time, and very fair sport on quail. Colonel, 
who has been away for many months, took part in the sport, 


Barker was high man for the day with 136. Squier second, 135, 
and Ahlers third, 132. 

The programme consisted of ten 15-target events, $1 entrance, 
purse divided 50, 30 and 20; fourth man, a turkey; fifth, a Bur- 
mister Hotel ticket, and sixth a dressed duck. All ties for the 
money divided; ties for the prizes were shot off in next event. 
In the first event, Tuttle won a turkey. Second event: Dick, 
turkey; Tuttle, ticket; Gambell, duck. Third event: Medico a 
turkey. Fourth event: Faran, turkey; Dick, ticket. Fifth event: 
Peters, turkey; Grau, ticket; Hesser duck. Sixth event: Faran 
turkey; Tuttle, ticket. Seventh event: Faran, turkey; Williams, 
ticket; Harig, duck. Eighth event: Ahlers, turkey; Tuttle, ticket; 
Grau, duck. Ninth event: Hesser, turkey; Tuttle, ticket; Peters, 
duck. Tenth event: Williams, turkey; Hesser, ticket; Dick, duck. 
Scores: 


Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 






darker 150 136 BS: s wnacnacinacas 135 98 
Squier .- 150 135 Hesser ...120 96 
Abtlers ......00,000- 150 32 Maynard 94 
PORE ococveccccesss 150 128 Peters .....ccccecee 120 92 
Gambell ........... 150 127 Don Minto 67 
BOR cc evescoesoes. 150 120 Meyers ...... «108 70 
Gra ....scecccceee 150 129 Williams 5 41 
CURE sc essescoene 150 103 WES Saceccceticnes 25 
Medico ............ 120 106 Colonel 19 
BONE encnsnenvcses 120 99 Robinson 11 


Ohio Notes. 


The shoot held by the Welfare Gun Club, of Dayton, on Nov. 19, 
was a record-breaker in point of attendance, a large number of 
spectators being present, and thirty men taking part in the various 
events. The Rohrer’s Island and Dayton gun clubs were well 
represented. 

Harry Oswald has issued the following challenge to Dayton 
shooters: “I hereby challenge any club member in this city, 
Mr. Spangler preferred, manufacturers’ agents barred, to shoot a 
match at 100 targets each, $100 a side, or any part of it; 50 
targets cach to be shot on the Rohrer’s Island Gun Club grounds 
and 50 targets each to be shot on the N. C. R. Gun Club grounds. 
Each party to select a judge and the two judges to select one 
referee. Interstate Association rules to govern. 

While L. G. and J. W. Sherlock, of Dayton, were quail hunting, 
they flushed a bevy of twelve albino quail, They succeeded in 
killing four of the white birds, which they will have mounted. 

Charles Urban and party spent three days in Brown county 
and brought back sixty-seven rabbits and fifty-six quail. 

Jesse Pursell, of Piqua, with four friends from Pittsburg, spent a 
few days at Lewistown reservoir and bagged seventy quail, forty 
rabbits and one wild goose. 

Mad River territory has proved barren this season. Dr. Wm. 
M. Duckwall, of Dayton, hunted there for two days and never 
saw a bird. 

F. W. Brown and John R. Brown, Dayton, who are hunting 
near Dunbar, Wis., write that the former killed his first deer on 
the run at a distance of 200yds. 

Ed. A. Deem, one of the best-known sportsmen of Dayton, is 
at Richmondale, Ross county, with a party of Washington C. H. 
friends. 

Annie Oakley will spend a week hunting quail around her 
mother’s home at North Star, Darke county. 

Carl Hambreck, of Dayton, and T. C. Angel and Joseph Machir, 
of Butler township, are at Gallon, La., for a month’s hunting. 

Joseph Cheney, Fred Ernst and Howard Saxby, of Mechanics- 
burg, will spend two weeks in the mountains of West Virginia, 
in a section where big game as well as pheasants, quail and wild 
turkeys are plentiful. 

Messrs. H. E. Talbot, E. F. Platt and Geo. Mead have just 
returned from a hunting trip in the Ontario forests. The party 
brought home threz fine bucks, the largest one being killed by 
Mead. 

Mr. D. Norrod, of Doicstown, New Brunswick, has been the 
guest of Col. Frank T. Huffman, Dr. D. W. Greene and Mr. 
John S. McIntire. Mr. Norrod has been their guide for many 
years on their hunting trips in the Canadian forests. He is sixty 
years old, but still hale and hearty, and as active as many a man 
who is years younger. He is a thorough woodsman and perfectly 
familiar with the localities in which deer and moose abound. He 
comes from the Minamiky country, which is the section almost 
invariably visited by hunters from Dayton and vicinity, and has 
a large acquaintance among the sportsmen, 

Chas. W. Sander and John J. Stoecklin have gone to Wheeler, 
Miss., for quail hunting. Their headquarters will be about fifty 
miles from a railroad, in a section where wild turkeys and other 
game are abundant They took with them Frank Platt’s Irish 
setter Pat, S. A. Thomas’ pointer Pride, and Dr. Scherbenzuber’s 
pointer Joe, three good ones. 

The Gazabo Hunting Club, of Hamilton, drove over to Laurel, 
Ind., in their six-horse wagon for a couple of weeks’ hunting. The 
party was composed of C. A. Strobel, P, E. Schwab, Max Her- 
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mann, John Getz, Gus Deemer, Sam P. Durbin, Geo. Rohman, 
John Braun, Tony Waradorf and Jacob Brown. 

For the first time in ten years Ed. Rike was obliged to open 
the season without his field companion, Rolla O. Heikes, who is 
in St. Louis, on business, and was unable to get away. Mr. Rike 
took a day’s shooting along Bezver Creek, and then went to 
Huntsville with Harry Harman for a couple of weeks. 

Bonasa. 


Springfield, Mass., Shooting Club Banquet. 


THE annual banquet of the Springfield, Mass., Shooting Club 
was held at the Highland Hotel, Friday evening, Nov. 18 A 
large number of sportsmen .were present, many from out of 
town being on hand. The tables were prettily arranged in the 
palm garden of the hotel, and covers were laid for seventy. 
During the supper music was furnished by Nonpareil Mandolin 
Orchestra of Westfield. The menu card was in the form of a 
target, and among the good things served that tickle the palate 
of sportsmen were the following: 

MENU. 

Manhattan 
Blue Points 

Stuffed Olives 
Hunter Style 


Celery 
Venison Soup 
Quail en Casse sal Mushroom Sauce 
Julienne Potatoes Sweet Pickles 
Fried Smelts—Tartar Sauce 
Claret Punch 
Roast Mallard Duck 
Potatoes a la Duchess 
Cauliflower in Cream Cider Jelly 
Tutti Frutti Ice Cream 
Roquefort Cheese 
Claret Punch 


French Coffee 
Toasted Crackers 


Cigars 
After the dishes were cleared away and cigars lighted, C. L. 
Kites, secretary of the club, made a brief speech, and 
acting as toastmaster, called upon the following for in- 
formal after-dinner speeches. T. Ed. Doremus, of Schagh- 
ticoke, N. Y., and H. L. Tilton, of Boston, Mass., who 


were the guests of honor, also Dr. S. B. Keith, of Palmer; A. M. 
Arnold, of Somersville, Conn.; Wm. Henry, of Thompsonville, 


Conn., and D. N. Coats, J. Douglass Law, Abraham Snow, 
Chas. Vining, Wm. E. Parsons and F. D. Kemp, of the 
local club. During Mr. Tilton’s speech, he presented to the 


club a beautiful silver loving cup, which the club won for having 
the largest number of entries of any club in the country in the 
series of national sportsmen’s contests for season of 1904. 

The main tenor of the speeches was the needed protection of 
game birds, and a few of the speakers went so far as to advocate 
a close season for birds for two or three years in order to re- 
Every one had a good 
time, and all agreed that it was the best supper held yet. Among 
those present were H. L. Tilton, Boston, Mass.; T. Ed. Doremus, 
Schaghticoke, N. Y.; E. H. Pinney, Stafford, Conn.; Dr. S. B. 
Keith, Palmer, Mass.; Wm. N. Henry, Thompsonville, Conn.; 
Edward Craven, Thompsonville, Conn.; R. L. Soper, Westfield, 
Mass.; A. M. Arnold, Somersville, Conn.; Chas. Axtell, Geo. 
M. Blair, D. N. Coats, W. A. Cone, Ernest Cady, W. L. Clough, 
Chas. Fitch, E. Gesner, Amenzo Griffith, W. J. Hyland, Burton 
Hickox, E. K. Janser, D. C. Keeney, C. L. Kites, H. L. Kites, 
Albert Keyes, J. Douglass Law, Wm. M. Lester, A. C. Merritt, 
W. A. Newton, Elmer E. Neal, W. C. Pease, Wm. E. Parsons, 
Dr. Benj. Pierce, Geo. Rice, Jr., G. H. Reynolds, H. W. Shan- 
nen, Abraham Snow, W. H. Snow, Chas. Vining, A. A. Vining, 
A. H. Whitmore, F. H. Williams, F. D. Kemp, Wm. T. Keyes, 
Geo. K. Turner, Alonzo Pixley, R. A. Fosket, Ralph Blodgett, 
L. A. Herry and Harry Cady. MIsFire. 


plenish the supply and restock the covers. 


Ossining Gun Club. 

Osstninc, N. Y., Nov. 24.—The Thanksgiving Day merchandise 
shoot of the Ossining Gun Club was a big success, thirty-one 
shooters participating, many of whom shot through the entire pro- 
gramme of 190 clay birds. While the merchandise prizes were 
for the most part, very valuable, still they were attractive 
enough to hold the boys, and the handicaps were sufficient to hold 
down some of the crackerjacks like Floyd and Piercy, who, from 
Piercy was break- 
gun, so was not in his usual good form. Hood 
Waters and W. G. Hearn, trade representatives, were most wel- 
come Considerable interest was manifested in extra 
event No. 10, which was a handicap at 25 targets. The prize was.a 
silver berry dish, given by Col. Franklin Brandreth. This resulted 
in a tic between C. W. Floyd and Ray Hendricks, of Rye, N. Y., 
The latter won on a shoot-off at 10 targets 
which was shot in semi-darkness—a re- 


not, 


20yds., had to step some to keep in the game. 
ing in a new 


visitors. 


with a score of 22. 
with a straight score, 
markable performance. 

The Ossining Gun Club team will go to Poughkeepsie on Dec. 
10 for a team race. The next practice shoot will be held Dec. 3. 

Mr. Waters has just recovered from a serious illness, so was 
naturaliy out of form. Figures after names denote yards handi- 


cap in merchandise events: 


Events: 123 46 6 7 8 9 10 
Targets: 15 15 2% 15 15 2% 16 15 2% 2 
Hood Waters, 19............+ ll 11 18 4 «13°20: 8 #9 «18 il 
ee eee 3 11 21 10 12 19 9 12 21 2 
>: Deere, 26. .<cxcevvcccose 11 14 16 12 12 18 13 11 18 20 
C G Blandford, 19............. ll 8 17 11 10 18 li 13 «16 ~«., 





and are SAFE. 











BAKER GUNS SHOOT HARD 


They are noted for this wherever known, and that is 
almost everywhere. Ask the man who owns one. 
Fine Trap and Medium Field Grades, $25.00 to. $200.00 and up. 


Inquire of your dealer or send for full descriptions. 
BAKER GUN AND FORGING CO., 


Cor. Liberty & Seheoo! Sts., BATAVIA, N. Y.: 








W G Hearne, 17..........+ - 14122 01212328 92. 
A Traves, 18..-+....- cece Tl Bu BB 4 i ., Now Vouk Atiistic Clab, ; 
F W Perkins, 16 719 13 16 Bu 22 # oo Travers Istanp, N. Y., Nov. 26.—To-day was full of active 
a a ae, 2 a = n a 2 7 ; = competition at the traps of the New York Athletic Club. The 
F C Snyders 18.00.0000. WM 36 1 10 37°10°27 16, | November cup was won by Dr. J. K. Knowlton, who, with Gus 
i DIAER, BBs seccctenenses li 21 13 14 15 18 23 19 Greiff, had two wins previously scored for it. In the shoot-off, 
Cc W Floyd, 20......+ss.ssseeee 10 20 15 13 19 14 12 20 22.) ~Dr. Knowlton won. 
- Ben aoe = ree eee B . Is eee a * Bhat tases All events were handicaps, allowances added. The November 
. fendricks, a, 6 2 B " 2 ll 13 20 22 ~= cup had 50 targets, with scores as follows: 
7, oudrey, es ee ce ee is , . Bk. Tot’l 
A L Barns, 18..... 8 19 i 1 1l.. . -. -- Gus E Greift. 2? ™ Painter........ , e % 46 
KR McAlpin, 16 8 18 12...:,. .. ;. 18 19 1 G Schroeder...10 30 40  Pontefractt ...... i -— S 
I T Washburn, 18 12 20 10 .. 2 13 122 19 14 Of Gleffer.........6 22 28 Dr. Knowlton...2 40 42 
SB Be, Wikies cecctcvcesd SD SP. de. ae eter eu ee % 7 
Fie Masa, BE.o.<ss<ssenpeiee 8 16 ES Ss Se oe No. 2, cup event Been Hap. Bk. Tot’l 
F Brandreth, 17 .........+.00++ TE co as) 60 66 00 ee 90 (0 , P- 18 ef ra 18 o 
PMR WSs conse endian che Bcc see “pele tite Selpos aa “kk anes ge a % Pont on > © 
DEE. i 6c8s 25 sosace cere .. 10 15 10 13 16 13 14 17 16. I, G Schroeder...10 ] Se ete;...5 2 SF 
WN PN BA. cccsscescceees . 16 .. .. 3 2. o « 16 H Gleffer.........6 18 McGraw .......++ 
ee Ee: ee eee oo an | ae sb hb oh oe J Painter.........6 21 28 McIntyre ........ 0 5 2 
Pf FE, Di csatoncs cntvsis ence 735.28 9B No. 3, 26 targets: 
ow Sg See ee ab Wee. as 00' ap: ‘se Hdp. Bk. Tot’l Hdp. Bk. Tot’l 
2 nes See oe 6b. es. en. 5b Ta, Oe ee OE. .ccsvne esses) |°=«© Ae §6©=— Pontefract ....0.. 4 146 2 
Dr G Tompkins, 16........... oo ee Sp Se 06 se. ce os) ana hroeder ..... -4 1462 Knowlton ... .- an 
Ey WN Dias cterecoxscas cons eur: eee Ge ne glen 7» 
Prize Winners.—First event: A. Traver, Poughkeepsie, $6 gold aes = seeseeee 2 2 2 #£=MciIntyre ........7 %W 18 
piece, donated by Ossining Gun Club; G. Piercy, Jersey City, o. targets: _ 
silver plate, donated by F. Brandreth; E, A. Staples, New York, ©. Greif a? * ua Painter .....«s0. = ue. * 1 
stein pitcher, donated by E. Macdonald; H. W. Bissing, Pough- pemowtion codmoos > 2 cea erccee . ¥ = 
keepsie, ham, donated by J. Brown; C. W. Floyd, New York, Schroeder ........ COTAW .seeees .* 
hunting coat, donated by Barlow & Co.; R. Hendricks, Rye, 50 — raed wees a 19 24 Seaemipee oqprepe? 7 8s 
shells, donated by I. T. Washburne; I. T. Washburne, box of Sots mance = ov. 24 es 
cigars, donated by Thomas Lyons; G. B. Hubbell, Gun Bug pin, weeny CBP, Hap. Bk. ot Hdp. Bk. Tot’l 
donated by C. G. Blandford; A. L. Burns, Maraschino cherries, ~ F Perkins........10 30 40 Woodhouse ..... 4 8 48 
donated by Smith Bros. «Ww —_ bAce a oe ee ee: 7 2 8 
Second event: E. A. Staples, $5 gold piece, donated by F. va echtel....... e 36 = 
srandreth ; R. Hendricks, stein, donated by D. Brandreth; I. T. amin’ ese taspets: a a 
Washburné, 100 shells, donated by Schoverling & Welles; Geo. Elias .... NA fe 
Piercy, hunting knife, donated by Ossining Gun Club; C. W. Bechtel 
Floyd, gun case, donated by M. Hartley & Co.; D. Brandreth, No. 3, special cup: ; 
hunting vest, donated by Ossining Gun Club; F. W. Perkins, Elias - *. Teer r 
, . mith mate” 2  wedgednesete OBTEF cccccccccee 
Pougkeepsie, sack of flour, donated by Crown & Williams; C. G. Perkins > 19 «24 Woodhouse 
Blandford, stein, donated by H. L. Stratton; H. W. Bissing, Bechtel 1% 21 DeWolff ......... 


fountain pen, donated by Ossining Gun Club. 

Third event: E. A. Staples, pair binoculars, donated by C. G. 
Blandford; F. W. Perkins, water color, donated by C. G. Bland- 
ford; Geo. Piercy, stein, donated by H. L. Stratton; C. W.: Floyd, 
vase, donated by Ossining Gun Club; R. Hendricks, 50 shells, 
donated by I. T. Washburne; A. Traver, Maraschino cherries, 
Smith H. L. Stratton, New York, stein, 
donated by D. Brandreth; I. T. Washburne, hunting coat, donated 
by W. S. Smith Co.; K, R. McAlpin, Monarch shirt, donated by 
Barnes & Barnes; D. Brandreth, cleaning rod, donated by Barlow 
& Co. 


donated by Bros.; 





Gallatin Gun Club. 


Gatiatin, Tenn., Nov. 24.—The Gallatin Gun Club to-day gave 
its fourth annual fall shoot, which was a decided success in all 
respects, except the attendance. Only eleven shooters partici- 
pated, but they had the pleasure of shooting at as hard a lot of 
birds as ever flew from anybody’s traps« The birds were a 
selected lot of old birds, which only needed a little wind to make 
them very hard. They had the little wind in the shape of cold 
blast from the north, which picked the birds up off their feet as 
soon as the trap opened. Considering the quality of the. birds 
and the lack of practice of most of the shooters, the scores are 
good. 

The third event at live birds was the Summer county handicap, 
15 birds, a handsome loving cup to the winner. The cup was 
won by J. C. Baker, of Jacksboro, Tenn., who tied with seven 
others in the event, and then shot all the others out in a hot 
shoot-off, miss-and-out. Baber stayed in the miss-and-out until 
the 13th round, when an old, tough bird carried two loads of 
shot over the line, to drop dead out of bounds. Five 15-target 
events followed the live-birds shooting. 

Bright Harris, of Gallatin, was high gun for the day, as he 
was also last year at our shoot. He shot about %.per cent. at 
targets, and was the principal money winner in the live-bird 








events. The scores follow: 

Live Birds: 5 7 15 _ Live Birds: 5 7 6 
Lyles, 2B.....cccccccesee 4 6 13 W G Harris, 31...... 458 
oe Ee eRe 4 ua SB Bae, Beeccccdece 3 78B 
“a ere a 228 TR i nenesunessect 2433 
Armstead, 30.........- GS & I Beny, BW. cccccccccccee 442 
DRE UE eancheccnsé 3 6-19 - Baber, Wa, ccccccccses 448 
FROwGOM, “BB... 0 ec cc0see 2 63 


Extra event, 15 birds: Seay (33), 13; B. Harris (33), 14; W. G. 
Harris (33), 15. 


Shoot-off for cup—Sumner county handicap: 





SERED cabvoesesnsnes 11110 e UDcecesesecnes 110 

BANE cccoccecetseces 20 DOT sccccoevoceves 2222: 
Hobson . 10 UNEP Jovboosaseoset 2212111111120 
W_G Har 212. . 

Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 
RAIRB. Scsccocss 14 11 11 14 11-61 Hobson ...... 111215 8 11—57 
REE cccvewes 13 11 14 15 13—66 Baker ......... 10 711 11 11-50 
Armstead et ee eC aa 11 10 14 12 11—68 
Porter ....0000 ll 81210 849 W G Harris... 12 15 13 14 12—66 
DL. ccceves 2911 8..—40 B Harris ..... 15 13 13 15 15—71 
oe eee 13 12,11 10 ..—46 

The Gallatin Club feels grateful toward Messrs. Porter and 


Campbell, trade representatives, and Mr. Geo. Hobson, of Bowl- 
ing Green, for their kind services in scoring and refereeing. 
Sec’y. 
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DON’T ARGUE, 




















The dealer never offers a substitate for YOUR benefit. Insist on 


LLERIT 


SMOKELESS POWDER 


To the many expert shots who think extreme high velocity with a close and even pattern in a 
load can only be obtained by using specially loaded and extra long shells, MULLERITE will 
be a revelation, as its superior qualities in regular factory loads are unapp1oached. 


Send 4c. in Stamps for 1905 Calender. 
As the edition will be limited, 


SCHOVERLING & WELLES, 
2 Murray Street, 





No. 4, 25 targets, scratch: 
Foster 16, DeWolff 19. 


No. 5, scratch: Elias 18, Perkins 18, Bechtel 19, Foster 15, 
DeWolff 12. 


Elias 28, Perkins 18, Bechtel 21, 





Indianapolis Gun Club. 


InpIanaPpo.is, Ind., Nov. 26.—The practice shoot of the club 
to-day had scores as follows: 





Events: ee @ 6 62 2 .2..9 
Events: 123466978 9 Shot 
Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 2 ~§ Broke at. 
SE coosweserees ll 14 14 10 ll 1 10 «15 23 96 120 
-— oe ae ab bs os 67 90 
144101449 9 73 106 
da inlet” 37 55 
ll 13 12 14 12 98 115 
on wo We Se. 0 89 115 
5 10 eo 00 6 24 45 
& 8 15 





wind made hard shooting. 





To “The Indians,” 

New Yorx, Nov. 25.—Whereas the Great Spirit has summoned 
to the Happy Hunting Grounds our friend, Mr. E. D. Fulford, 
of Utica, N. Y., and it has been suggested that his sportsmen 
friends erect to his memory a monument as a fitting tribute of 
their substantial friendship, I will ask that each and every mem- 
ber of the Tribe forward to Mr. J. T. Skelley, Willmington, Del., 
care of DuPont Powder Co. (who has been selected as custodian 
of wampum) any amount which you may deem proper. 

Frank C. Riehl, Tom A. MarsHatt, 

Chief Scribe. High Chief. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


The E. J. Willis Company, 8 Park Place, New York city, are 
busy compiling their annual catalogue for issue during January. 
Realizing the demand for motor boat supplies and accessories, 
they offer their catalogue as a medium for the sale of meritorious 

s. Manufacturers of such might do well to give them a call. 

The Witherbee Igniter Company, of 27 Thames street, this city, 
have passed their experimental stage with their gasolene engine 
igniter outfits. They are clean, compact, and easily handled, and 
for all engines where the i battery is adapted, are giving 
universal satisfaction. Frank Croker’s XPDNC in her recent 
Hudson River race with the Challenge, was equipped with a 
Witherbee. Several large automobile manufacturers fave adopted 
it as standard equipment. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Company Will Issue Clerical 
Orders for 1905, 


Pursuant to its usual custom, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany will issue clerical orders for the year 1905 to ordained clergy- 
men having regular charge as settled pastors of churches located 
on or near its lines. Clergymen desiring such orders, should 
.make individual application for same on blanks furnished by the 
company, and which can now be obtained from the Ticket Agents. 
Applications should be sent to the General Office of the com- 
pany as soon as possible, in no case later than Dec. 15, so that 
orders may be mailed by Dec. 30, to all clergymen entitled to 
receive them.—Adv. 
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The Perfected Bulk 


DON’T INFER. TRY A BRUNDRED. 


kindly send name at an early date. Ready about November 15th- 


Sele U. S. Agents, 


New York. 


Oh a 
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DUPONT SMOKELESS IF WE COULD SEE YOU and take you into 


At St. Louis, on Oct. 1st, 2d and 3d, Mr. T. C. Hall, of our FACTORY WE could easily SHOW 


Laomi, IIl., shooting from the 33-yard mark, won the World's Y ou WHY the GUN is the 


Fair Handicap at 50 Live Birds with a straight score of 50 birds. BEST ° 
In 


DUPONT SMOKELESS PARKER the World 
DAVIS HAMMERLESS GUNS 


Imported Walnut . 
Stock 












Improved 
Cocking 
Mechanism 






_— 


WE aim to make and do make the BEST possible 
production of the GUN MAKER’S ART. WE 
are jealous of our reputation and will not cheapen the 
quality of our GUN no matter what others may do. IF you wanta GUN 


We have manufactured firearms since 1853, and challenge you can confide in us. Write to-day. 


comparison 
with other guns of the same grade, Our 1904 catalogue, showing half- 


tones of 6 grades, on request PARKER BROTHERS, 


N. R. DAVIS @ SONS, tock Box 707, Assonet, Mass., U. S. A. No. 31 Cherry Street, - - Meriden, Conn. 


“CAMMEYER” = . : SHOE 23 Elm Street, —— P ee MASS. 


MEANS STANDARD OF IT. GUNS AND SPORTSMAN’S SUPPLIES. 
STANDARD OF MER FINE GUN REPAIRING OF ALL DESCRIPTION. 
Hunting and Sporting Boots and Shoes of all’ kinds, materials 


and styles for all sports and pastimes. AMERICAN GUN COMPANY 





Our Sporting Footwear is noted for superiority and our prices for inferiority. 
There is no boot or shoe that you may desire but you can get it here without 
waiting or delay, and in any size you want, of better quality of material and 
higher grade of workmanship and at less price than at any other store. 















Five Grades, H '. - - 12 15. 
Cammeyer’s Non-Aqua Strictly Waterproof Boot Three Grades, Hamsmnectoce, $25, $27 and $30. 
GUARANTEED 12 G, 30 and 82 inches. Plain steel, laminatedjand Damascus barrels. Machine made. Parts interchangeable 
and can be furnished at small cost. Good sound guns at lower price than any other make of same grade 
The only Truly Water-Tight Leather Boot KNICKERBOCKER HAMMERLESS fust out. Best low-priced! gun on the market. 
mate ta Ge World, THE H. @ D. FOLSOM ARMS CO.. 314 Broadway, New York. 


15-inch Russet Waterproof 





moe «er ae “oo: « ae 
10-inch Russet Waterproof Boots, as - 

The Regular Lece, Black Coodavnn, Manuel ont Russet Grain, . te 
Correct Hunting Boots for women 






Guaranteed Waterproof. Exactly same style 
ascut, Tan Grain Leather, with strap tops, 
double sole, 


$8.00 


Catalog mailed 
Free on appli- 
cation, 


4 


Mail orders 


SIINSD) aN 
peop Bt | RON BUSS 


ALFRED J. CAMMEYER, Sixth Av., cor. 20th St., NEW YORK. | wa City 


OUR FEATHERED GAME. 


By DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON. 





Rar tiniise é 
| for Safety - The Standard 
oid Tat by which others 
| aCe ie eae are judged: 





This volume covers all bird shooting in North America, and is throughout 
practical and useful to sportsmen. The author has had a long experience, and 
tells of the things that he knows and himself has done. 


The volume treats of guns and dogs, game clubs, parks and preserves, the gallinaceous Has the 
birds, including the wild turkey, pheasant, grouse and partridges ; wild fowl, geese, swans and 5 aree st 
ducks ; shore birds, and the cranes, rails and pigeons. An appendix contains descriptions of Md 


all the birds which it is permitted to kill at certain seasons. Sale of any 
Besides this the volume contains 29 half-tone plates showing photographs of birds to the Revolver in 
number af 135 species, and there are 8 full-page colored plates of shooting scenes, Teale te = { 
Cloth, Illustrated, 396 pages, Price $2.00 (net), postage 15 cents. lver Johnsons 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, New York. | TST eA Oc (oe 


SOW iee 


MUCOal li mo CRY 





Vow Lola a IAAL ¢ 
LD CNAMICT SZ 


THE COMPLETE SPORTSMAN. 


By HOWLAND GASPER. 
Cloth, Royal Octavo, 277 pages, 17 illustrations. 
PRICE, TWO DOLLARS. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK, 
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THE WORLD'S FAIR LIVE BIRD HANDICAP 


At St. Louis, November 1-3, was won 
by Mr. Tom Hall, of Laomi, Ill., using 


Peters Ideal Loaded Shells 


Mr. Hall shot from the 33-yard line, and killed 50 straight, establishing a new World’s Amateur Recordzat this distance. He killed every bird 
in such a clean-cut, decisive fashion, that the efficiency of his ammunition was the subject of general comment. Nor is this all. After shooting 
the handicap race, Mr. Hall accepted a challenge from H. B. Spencer, for the Mermod & Jaccard cup—so live birds. The gentlemen tied on 46, 
but the shoot-off resulted: Hall 15, Spencer 14. Mr. Hall’s record for the three days was 121 out of 125, the birds being about the strongest 
and fastest ever trapped at DuPont Park. His shells were the popular D127 Chilled Peters Factory Loaded Ideals. 





THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 08 Chambers St. 
T. H. KELLER, [igr. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, LiL 
Charles G. "Grubb, Pittsburg, Pa. 

F. B. Chamberlain. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Pacific Hardware and Steel Co., San Francisco, Cai 


STEVENS RIFLE TELESCOPES 


GOOD MANY PERSONS have mistaken ideas of telescopic sighted rifles. They think such arms intended for target 
A shooting at rest only. Stevens Rifles, or in fact, any standard make of rifle equipped with Stevens Telescopes are used extensively 
for large and small game shooting by veteran hunters in the roughest country. Such an arm is an aid to any eye, a great aid to 
defective eyes. Until of late, rifle telescopes had been prohibited in some galleries; but to-day, their use is encouraged and sanctioned. 
It is quite generally admitted that a telescope sight on a rifle prolongs the sport of a rifleman many years. A Stevens Telescope on a 


Stevens Rifle makes an arm suitable for HUNTING, and for FINEST TARGET SHOOTING Aas no equal. It is good for BAD VISION 


and not bad for GOOD VISION. 


STEVENS TELESCOPES range in price from the “‘ Favorite” at $8.00, to the ‘‘Multiscope”’ at $42.00. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG DESCRIBING ALL STYLES MAILED UPON REQUEST. 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 5668 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 


TWO WORTHY 
WORKS. 


meron or me aurion.|BEARS | HAVE MET 
Hantne Tepe of a Ranchman. | AND OTHERS. 


Sketches of Sport on the Northern Cattle 
By ALLEN KELLY. 


Publications, 


Plains. B heodore Roosevelt. Illustrated 
with 26 fal-page illustrations. Cloth, 350 
pp. Price, $2.50. 


In this work Mr. Theodore Roosevelt has 


iven a spirited and vivid description of the great Sixteen Illustration Ss. 
orthern cattle plains, and of the ranchman’s 
PUBLISHED AUGUST, 1903, 


life in the bad lands of the West. 
CONTAINING 


The Wilderness Hunter. 


By Theodore Roosevelt. Illustrated. Price, 


cats, Rooserst is sufcintly known wy wie| LC True Story of Monarch, 


earlier writings as a keen sportsman an 

who looks at sport of whatever description from THE BIG BEAR. 

the best standpoint. His first book on this sub- 

ject, “Hunting Trips of a Ranchman,’ was &/ The little volume is very readable. Mr. Bur- 

ing volume, and the same may be said | roughs, no doubt, would like it better than he 

for the later, ‘Ranch Life and the Hunting | likes Seton Thompson's stories; it would prob- 

Trail.” To the present work he brings a ripet | ably strike him as truer to real life.—Louisville 

bunting experience, and a literary style evem | post. 

ou attractive than in his earlier works. There Vastly entertaining. It has rare humor and a 
@ freshness and a cour out-of-door flavot | measure of real wit that is most welcome to the 

about it that calls up vividly to the mind jaded reader of conventional animal stories.— 

high dry country where the cattle range, an Philadelphia Record. i 

the lofty crags where the white goat lies om | This work has more than a mere interest; it has 

he snowbanks in the shade. “The Wilderness |, value as a distinct contribution to natural 
unter’ presents a series of accurate pictures science.—New Orleans Picayune. 


of outdoor life in the West, and these pictures ive bear st lik ndfather used 
are so cleverly drawn that the book will be inter o aoe betterSan Francisso Bulletin. 


esting to the reader, whether he is familiar with The best of theée raconteurs that has blos- 


such scenes or not. He who en part ia : int f —if t the 

scenes and adventure will; as he reads the — = all-is Al ay elly.—Cleveland 
volume, be stirred over and over again by old- er. 
time memories.”—Forest and Stream. @ | Adventures of the real kind, by a real man, who 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price by” the knows the 3 Som A t8 zero, and some more. 
'S} 


oni 1 . 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO, ‘ Limited num! of copies in paper at 60 cents, 


postage paid. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
ROWLAND BE. ROBINSON’S ORE Mentos You 
Boston 


n Books. -. Sells the Briei 
a. Chicago Sells the Briei 
New York Sells the Brief 
St. Louis Sells the Briet 
ot"ndacape. a scene ofou doors, sand put cea Philad’a Sells the Briet 


’ Costs a quarter. Illustrated. Gives the Gam’ 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. | and Fish Laws of all North America. 














DELIGHTF VL. INSTRVUCTIVE. 


My Angling Friends. 


BY FRED MATHER. 


A Second Series of Men I Have Fished With. Cloth. 360 pages, with 13 il- 
lustrations. Price, $2. 


As the delightful character sketches which Mr. Mather wrote for Forest 
AND STREAM were among the best things ever printed in that journal, so the 
volume made up of the first chapters of the series has had wide popularity and 
taken a secure place among the classics of American angling literature. The 
welcome given that book has prompted the publication of a second one, con- 
taining almost all of the chapters not included in the first. 

The second book has all the characteristics of the first—the same insight into 
human nature, the experience-taught philosophy of life, the kindly humor, and 
the touch that stirs to deeper feeling and moistens the eye. The interest is sus- 
tained throughout, and there is here, too, a quality which has been often re- 
marked of Mr. Mather’s writings, his faculty of imparting a vast fund of in- 
struction in the art of angling and natural history without being in the least 
pedantic or assuming to st himself up as an instructor. 

“My Angling Friends” is uniform in size and style of type and paper and bind- 
ing with “Men I Have Fished With.” The subjects of the sketches are twenty- 
eight of the best known and most successful American anglers of modern times. 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., New York. 





How to be a Good Shot. 


Read “HITTING VS. MISSING.” 


By S. T. Hammond (“Shadow”). Cloth. 170 pages. Price, $1.00. 


Mr. Hammond enjoys among his field companions the repute of being an 
unusually good shot, and one who is particularly successful in that most diffi- 
cult branch of upland shooting, the pursuit of the ruffed grouse, or partridge. 
This prompted the suggestion that he should write down for others an exposi- 
tion of the methods by which his skill was acquired. The result is this original 
manual of “Hitting vs. ee We term it original, because, as the chapters 
will show, the author was self-taught; the expedients and devices adopted and 
the forms of practice followed were his own. This then may be termed the 
Hammond system of shooting; and, as it was successful in his own experience, 
the publishers are confident that, being here set forth simply and intelligibly, it 
will prove not less effective with others. 


Forest and Stream Pub. Co., 346 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Backus Do 
attached. 
nt’s, Glover’s, nee’ 
Excelsior, Old Grist Mill 
Whips, 


Crates, 


W. V. RUSS, Prop. 


KENNEL SUPPLIES. 


rfectly ventilated, Buffet for fee’ and water w 
he best and lightest crate made. A complete assortment of  er- 


deal and Spratts 
Leads, Chains, Brushes, Books,etc. A complete list in our are 
illustrated Kennel Suppy Circular, mailed free. 


EXCELSION WIRE & POULTRY SUPPLY COMPANY, DEPT 4 0 


We Have Many alls 


for field use this season. If you have a dog for sale 
you may find a ready market for it by means of an 
advertisement in FOREST AND STREAM. 

There is no speedier way than this of getting into 
communication with dog buyers. 

Now is the time to advertise, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO, 













Johnson’s and Spratts, Dog Medicines. Austi1s 
g and Puppy Cakes. . Co'lirs 


26 and 28 Yesey 3t., Bew York ©:'-. 












Taxidermists, 





SAVE YOUR TROPHIES. 


Write for Our Illastrated Catalogue. 


“Heads and Horns.” 


It gives directions for preparing and preserving 
Skins, Antlers, etc. Also prices for Heads and Rugs, 
Birds and Fish, and all kinds of work im: Taxidermy. 


Ward’s Natural Science Establishment 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ROWLAND, 


TAXIDERMIST 


A specialty in mounting Moose, Elk, Caribou and 
Deer Heads. Call and examine work. 


No. 182 SIXTH AVENUE, 


Tel. 4777 Gramercy. Near 18thSt., NEW YORK. 








J. KANNOFSKY, 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER, 


@¢ 






And Manufacturer of 
Artificial eyes for birds, animals and manufacturing 


r aspecialty. Send for prices. All kinds of 
Sculls for the fur trade. 369 Canal St., New York. 


Please mention Forest anp STREAM. 





A FEW CHRISTMAS GIFTS SURE TO PLEASE, 
Snowy owls, $8 to $10. Hornel owls, $6. Sharp- 
tailed grouse, standing or as “dead game,” $3.50. 
Heads: Jack Rabbit, $1.50. Deer, $12, $15, $18. 
Buffalo, $750. Choice buffalo robe, $100. Coyote 
rugs with head, $7.50. Sioux moccasins, 50c. 
War rattles, 75c. to $1; and 1,000 other Sioux 
relics. Write early. List free. 

J. D. ALLEN, Taxidermist, Mandan, N. D. 23 


By mail, $2.10. 


Spratt’s Patent Dog Cakes 
Spratt’s Patent Poultry Foods 


Our 1905 Calendar will be ready to mail by the 
middle of December. The edition is limited. Un- 
fortunately our mailing list has been partially de- 
stroyed; therefore, if you want a calendar send 
name, address and 2-cent stamp. Labels are being 
printed now. 

Address exactly as follows: 


CALENDAR EDITOR, 


Spratt’s Patent (Am.) Ltd, 


Market and Congress Sts., Newark, N. J. 





BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


_ AND 
HOW TO FEED. 


Mailed FREE to any address by the author 
H, CLAY GLOVER, D. V. S., 1278 Broadway, N. Y. 





COCKERS! COCKERS! 
Everything in cocker spaniels. Fancy marked 
brood bitches in whelp. Puppies, stud dogs, etc 
Rare opportunity to secure choice stock at mod- 
erate prices. State color wanted. ANDSOME 

BROOK KENNELS, Franklin, N. Y. 


IMPROVED SPIKE COLL 4R 


For use in dog training. Price, $2 oc 
Send for circular. 


B. WATERS, 
346 Broadway, New York. 


Men I Have Fished With. 


By Fred Mather. A handsome volume, print. 
ed on laid paper, bound in green and gold, and 
illustrated with a new portrait of Mr. Mather 
and with portraits of the “men” of whom he 
writes so a: The concluding chapter, 
A Christmas with “Old Port.,” is capital reading 
for this time of year. 272 pages, Postpaid, $2. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 





Kennel 


a 
Advertisements under KENNEL head, set in uniform 





display, 3 cents a word for one insertion, and‘2 cents a word for each 
subsequent insertion. Cash must accompany order. #& #% J 


Norwegian bearhounds, Irish wolfhounds, deer 

and cat hounds, English bloodhounds, American 

foxhounds. 4-cent stamp for illustrated catalogue. 
ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 


POINTERS, SETTERS AND HOUNDS.—Can 
supply you with anything from a pup to a broken 
dog at a fair price. GEO. W. LOVELL, Mid- 


dleboro, Mass. 

FOR SALE—TWO LIVER AND WHITE 
Pointers, 18 months old, highly bred; by Mott 
Regent. Dam, Ilartt’s Fanny. For further par- 
ticulars write DAVID G. HARTT, a 
1. R.¥ 


PLAIN SAM BLOOD.—FOUR.. MONTHS 
oll Pointer pups. Zenith of breeding here at- 
tained. If you want a winner or future stud dog, 
write for pedigree. Price low, quality considered. 
SIDNEY PEASE, Sixth St., Cincinnati, O. 23 


BARGAINS—POINTER PUPPIES WHELPED 
July 13, by Weil’s Rip out of a Four Spot bitch. 
For price, pedigree and photos address O. G. 
Siesholt, East Greenville, Pa. 


FOR SALE.—HANDSOME, REGISTERED 
broken English Setter. Address GEO. E. 
HOOKS; Fitchburg, Mass. 24 





CHESAPEAKE RETRIEVER PUPPIES EN- 
titled to registry. J. G. MORRIS & SON, 


Easton, Md. 

LIVE RED FOX “SUPPLIED IN ANY 
quantity. Hunts furnished with old red fox at 
any time. Safe delivery guaranteed to any point, 
3 . L. WAKEFIELD, Augusta, Me. 


23 as 

FOR SALE.—TWO ENGLISH SETTERS— 
Brothers, 18 months old; well bred on both sides. 
Color, white, with black patches. Have been in 
hands of trainer one year. Easily handled, and 
of affectionate disposition. T.,G. B., Box 1241, 
Boston. 2 


COCKER PUPPIES FOR SALE, ALL COL- 
ors. Reasonable. A. C. BURNS, Franklin, 
N. Y., Delaware Co. 24 











Hunting in Meay 





SPECIAL SALE OF DOGS.—THE FOLLOW- 
ing list of dogs must be sold before Dec. 10, and 
will go at bargain prices: One English setter 
dog (Blue Beiton strain), 4 years old; a fast 
worker and a great quail dog. Price, $15. One 
English setter bitch, 2 years old, fully broken 
and trained, especially for partridge. Price, $100. 
Either of above dogs will be shown on trial to 
reliable parties. ne English setter bitch 8 
months old; color, black and white. Price, $10. 
Four English setter dogs 8 months old; color, 
black and white. Price $15. Two English setter 
dogs 9 months old; color, liver and white. Price, 
sin All of these dogs are from good stock, 
noted and bred for their hunting wenlitios and 
not for show. Apply to F. L. ERRICK, 
Thompson, Conn. 23 


FOR SALE.—VERY HANDSOME LIVER & 
White Pointer Bitch, “Nancy.” Sire, ch. Albert 
Joe (Ightfield Upton—Ightfield Blythe). Dam, 
Ightfield Chic (ch. Jingo—imp. Ightfield Dove). 
Whelped March 29, 1900. Thoroughly broken on 
ruffed grouse, woodcock and quail, by D. J. 
Treat, of Moodus, Conn. grand retriever. 
Get Treat’s opinion of this bitch. He _ never 
trained a — one. Registered, F. D. S. 
: ee ECS 


No. 953; A. K. C. S. B. No. 60349. COURT- 
NEY N. KENNELLY, 39 E. 3ist St. New 
York City. 23 


ROCKLAND KENNELS.—HIGH GRADE 
Pointer for sale at reasonable rates. Photos and 
edigree freee ELMER E. FRENCH, West 
Lahenen, N. H. 

DOGS» BOARDED AND BROKEN ON 
ey and Partridge. Many years’ experience. 
est of reference. CHAS. E. ROGERS. Good 
Ground, L. 


FOR SALE.—THOROUGHBRED ENGLISH 
Setters. JAMES SERVICE, JR., Norwich, & 





FOR _COCKERS ADDRESS W. A. SUTHER- 
LAND, Delancey, N. Y., R. F. D. No. L 





WELL TRAINED ENGLISH SETTER FOR 
sale. A. S. WEEKS, Ashford, Conn. 23 


Lands. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: Theodore Roosevelt 
and George Bird Grinnell. Vignette. New York: Forest and Stream 
Publishing Company, 1895. Price, $2.50. 

Contents: Hunting in East Africa, W. A. Chanler. To the Gulf of Cortez, 


George H. Gould. A Canadian Moose Hunt, Madison Grant. 


A Hunting 


Trip in India, Elliott Roosevelt. Dog Sledging in the North, D. M. Bar- 


tinger. 


Wolf Hunting in Russia, Henry T. Allen. 


A Bear Hunt in the 


Sierras, Alden Sampson. The Ascent of Chief Mountain, Henry L. Stimson. 
The Cougar, Casper W. Whitney. Big Game of Mongolia and Tibet, W. W. 
Rockhill. Hunting in the Cattle Country, Theodore Roosevelt. Wolf Cours- 


ing, Roger D. Williams. 


Game Laws, Charles E. Whitehead. Protection 


of the Yellowstone National Park, George S. Anderson. The Yellowstone 

National Park Protection Act. Head Measurements of the Trophies at the 

— Square Garden Sportsmen’s Exposition. National Park Protective 
6 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 





HINTS AND POINTS FOR SPORTSMEN. 


Compiled by “Seneca.” Cloth, illustrated, 224pp. Price, $1.50. 


This compilation comprises six hundred and odd hints, helps, kinks, wrinkles, 
points and suggestions for the shooter, the fisherman, the dog owner, the yachts- 
man, the canoeist, the camper, the outer; in short, for the field sportsman in 
all the varied phases of his activity. The scope of the information it contains 
embraces a wild field, and “Hints and Points” has proved one of the most prac- 
tically useful works of reference in the sportsman’s library. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 





AMERICAN DUCK 


By Grorce Birp GRINNELL, 


EAE 
Re ; 


ih 


i 


Hoopep Mercanser (Lophodytes cucullatus). 





A MANUAL OF WILDFOWL 
SHOOTING. 


GUNS, LOADS, BLINDS, BOATS AND DECOYS. 


DUCKS, GEESE AND SWANS. 
THEIR LIVES AND HABITS. 


630 pages, with 150 portraits and other 
illustrations. Cloth, price, $3.50. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB, CO., 
346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 








SHOOTING. 


Lasers 


¥4ae 


Specimen Illustration. ie 
Otp Squaw (Clangule hyemalis). 


Hotels for Sportsmen. 


HUNTING. orenarttuHevear. FISHING. 


; Hotel Chamberlin, 


LD POINT COMFORT, VA. 
bookJets. Both free. 
“SHOOTING IN THE OLD Dominion,” 
“FisHinc 1n Hampton Roaps.” 


Address, Geo. F. Adams, Mer. Fortress Monroe, Va. 
New York Office, 289 Fourth Avenue. 


POINT DUCK 
Shooting. 


Shinnecock and Tiana Bays. 


I have the best of guides, with complete rigs, 
in attendance. 


CANOE PLACE INN 


is on the water front. No driving to your shoot- 
ing box. Battery and land shooting. The Inn 
has been refurnished with everything new. Write 
for engagements in advance. 


E, A. BUCHMULLER, 
Canoe Place Inn, 
Good Ground, L. L 


Oo 
Two —— 


QUAIL, TURKEYS, DUCKS 


are abundant 
At the GAME PRESERVE of the 


HOTEL CHAMBERLIN 


OLD POINT COMFORT. 
Rabbits, Squirrels, Coons 


Arealso found in great quantities. Every Facility, 
Comfort and Convenience for Sport. 

The CHAMBERLIN PRESERVE of ten 
thousand acres is maintained for the exclusive 
use of the guests of the Hotel Chamberlin. . 

Booklet, ‘Shooting in the Old Dominion,” 
sent on request. 

GEO. F. ADAMS, Manager, 
Fortress Monroe, Va. 


PRIVATE SHOOTING ON 
GREAT SOUTH BAY 


From Bayport and Sayville. 


I have made arrangements with the owners of 
ducking outfits in the neighborhood for the ac- 
commodation of my guests for this season’s duck 
shooting, embracing over 6 miles of the choicest 
ducking ground in the bay, leased from the Smith 
heirs by the Islip Town Gunners’ Association. 
Also, quail, rabbit and deer shooting. Reliable 
rigs, and the best of hotel accommodation, with 
prices reasonable. Write in advance for en 

gements, etc. HENRY STOKES, Prop. of 

ayport Hotel, Bayport, L. LI. 


HUNTING AT PATCHOGUE, L. I. 
Ducks. Quail. Rabbits. 


The Central Hotel has made arrangements with 
the baymen to take duck hunters out, as well as 
other guides, to care for the quail and rabbit 
hunters. You must write for engagements. 


F. C. THURBER, Prop. 


FISH, DUCKS, QUAIL, RABBITS. 


Trout until Nov. or later. Ducks start in about 
Nov. 1. uail and Rabbit season opens Nov. 15. 
{Last obstacle overcome since we have added 
mumerous power boats. Quick dispatch to and | 
from blinds; deep water route. This place has 
mo equal for sportsmen who appreciate good 
sporting and good accommodations combined. 
Bring your families; they will be well cared for. 
For further information address A. H. ; 
MEARS, Hotel Wachapreague, Wachapreague, Va. 


TWO OR THREE SPORTSMEN OR STU- 
dents will find comfortable accommodations on a 
Southern rice plantation. Purest artesian water 
baths. Duck shooting good. Apply with refer- 

ences, to e PENNINGTON, ens 
P. O., S 


PIKE TOP LODGE AND KENNELS. 
Fine quail shooting on an old Virginia Planta- 
tion; 6,000 acres well stocked with quail, wild 
turkey, deer and small game. Dops trained and 
for trial and sale. C. & L. P. BLOW, Chub, 
Sussex Co., Va. 


DUCK SHOOTING. 


Point shooting only. All kinds of ducks, com- 
ent guides and good accommodations. 
AYSIDE HOTEL, Eastport, L. 1.; Harrison 
Rogers, Prop. 


Duck Shooting at Eastport, L. I. 


The Eastport Inn, at the station, caters to the 
hunters, and secures best of guides. Rates $2.00. 
— for engagements. J. B. WESTERHOFF, 

p- 


Duck, Geese and Snipe Shooting. 
Live duck and geese decoys, battery and wooden 
decoys, with boats, boxes, etc. First-class board 
and accommodations. EUGENE A. JACKSON, 
East Quogue, Long Island. 


SPORTSMEN’S LODGE, MOCKSVILLE, N. 
C.—Quail abundant; shooting fine. Sportsmen 
entertained. ed and worked. Lodge 
to rent. JAS. D. FROST, Proprietor. 


PARTRIDGE, QUAIL AND RABBIT SHOOT- 
ing at Manorville, L. 1.—Board and guides, with or 
without dogs, at reasonable rates. W. F. HALSEY, 
formerly ot “The Halsey,” Quogue, L. I. 2. 


20,000 ACRES OF HUNTING PRIVILEGES.— 
I can accommoda' 


; able. 


FOREST: AND STREAM.. 


Hotels for Sportsmen. 


The Way to Shoot 
Ducks. 


From the station to the roomy sloop yacht 
Madaline. 


From the breakfast table to the battery. 


_We sleep on ducking grounds. No only 
rising. No tong, Conves. No delays from no sail- 
ing breeze. ates very reasonable. Write 
CAPT. CHAS. VELTMAN, Bay Shore, L. L. 


RR LT 
HOTEL GRACE, Clarksville, Mecklenb’g Co., Va. 
The best place to find royal sport shooting 

uail. More plentiful than ever Colon Deer, 
Juck and Hare in abundance. Large areas for 
hotel guests. Competent guides and fine dogs, 
Irish dog “J ‘ 


including the famous re 

Trapshooting this season. New hotel, with mod- 
ern comforts. Bath, toilets, electric bells, pool 
room and barber shop. agee’s Chlorinated 
Lithia water free to all guests. Superb service 
for sportsmen and their families. Nine dail 
trains. For particulars address R. H. EASLEY, 
Clarksville, Va. 


Headquarters for Duck Hunters 
at Center Moriches, L. L 


The best point shooting on Great South Bay. 
Good guides to take quests shooting, and ex- 
cellent and modern hotel for them ashore, Rates, 
$2.00. LONG ISLAND HOTEL, Center 
Moriches, L. I.; J. W. Rose, Prop. 


DUCK SHOOTING, 
QUAIL SHOOTING. 


Twelve ducking rigs in service. Good dogs for 
quail shooting. The Shinnecock and Peconic 
bays are famous for redheads, black and broad- 
bills. The COLUMBIA HOTEL, at stati 
accommodates and takes care of all hunters, an 
furnishes teams to guests. Write for particulars. 


Rates, $2.00 per day. Chas. E. R » Prop. 
Good Ground, L. tL 7 7 oa 


Ohe RATHSKELLER 


of THE ATLANTIC HOTEL, Norfolk, Va., is 
the most attractive in the South, and the only 
one in Norfolk. Music, good eating, and plenty 
of life. The place for sportsmen. 


HUNTERS LODGE, 


North Carolina, 
Health Resort. Game Preserve. 


coo pine grove, abundance of game. Climate 
similar to Aiken, S. Carolina. Probably the best place 
in the South for a person seeking rest, recreation and 
comfort. 


Address FRANK A. BOND, 
R. F. D. No. 6. Lumberton, North Carolina. 


THE MONTICELLO, 


Norfolk, Va. 
THE FINEST HOTEL IN THE SOUTH. 


In going South and coming from the South, it’s 
the place to stop. Canvasbacks served and can- 
vasback hunters catered to. 


DUCKS. GEESE. SNIPE. 


I take guests at my home, three minutes from 
the bay. Point shooting in rough weather. 
Batter shooting in calm weather. ates reason- 


Write for engagements. HARRY G. 
CARTER, East Quogue, L. I. 


TOWER HILL FARM—Will accommodate 
small parties of hunters for the quail season, 
Nov. 1, 1904, to March 1, 1905. Plenty of game. 
Nice, comfortable Southern home. Bachelor 
quarters. Perfect freedom for guests. Full hunt- 
ing outfit. Address 1. M. TULL, Kinston, N. C. 


MERRITT & KINNE€. 
Sportsmen’s Guides for partridge, quail, wood- 
cock and rabbit. Dog training and boarding a 
specialty. References on application. We are 


located on O. W. R. R., Centerville Station, Sul- 
livan County, N. Y. 


DUCK SHOOTING ON THE GREAT 


SOUTH BAY 
and the name of Capt. Will Graham, of Blue 
Point, L. L., harmonize, do it? Very few dates 
left this season. 


Duck Shooting at Babylon, L. L 


_Three excellent batteries, good accommoda- 
tions, competent baymen, secured at the 
SHERMAN ,HOUSE, Sherman Tweedy, Prop. 


DUCK AND BRANT 


frequent Broadwater Bay, W. Va., in great num- 
bers. Accommodations at reasonable rates on 
board schooner anchored 10 minutes from duck 
grounds. Decoys. Low railroad fare. Refer- 
ene Write JOHN G. SMITH, Birds’ Nest, 

a. 


PANACEA, PLORIDA, , 
On the Gulf of Mexico. Finest place in South 
for wild geese and duck shooting. Quail and wild 
turkeys plentiful. Fishing excellent. Water will 
cure Bright’s disease ‘and all forms of indigestion, 
kidney and stomach troubles. Rates very low. 
26 FENN & TRICE, Props. 


When writing say that you saw 
the ad. in the “Forest and Stream.” 


6 Fine SouvenirTea Spoons $1.50 


One of the most pleasing souvenirs of the World’s Fair, St. Louis, is the set of Six Full Size 
Teaspoons, made especially to order for the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway by the 
Oneida Community. Each bowl contains engraving of a different World’s Fair Building, and 
handles are handsomely engraved. They are of best material, finely finished, ornamentation is 
rich and deep. The spoons are fully guaranteed, thoroughly serviceable for every day use, it 
desired, and will last for years. Do not fail to order a set ©The spoons will please you. 


For Christmas 


A_get of these spoons makes an appropriate and a very 
pleasing Christmas gift, either for children or grown folks. 


R. Entire set will be sent, postpaid, in satin-lined box for $1.50 


HOW TO ORDE 
S Canadian points $1.75). 
Community, Niegara 


Remit by express or postofiice moncy order direct to 
Falls, 


N.Y. 


For comfortable travel between Chicago and Cleveland, Buffalo, St. Louis, New York 


and Boston use the Lake Shore. 


It affords the most complete service. 


Route of the fast 


“aoth Century Limited.” For “Book of Trains" “and information about travel over this 
toad write A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Obio. 


Property For Sale, 


FOR RENT OR SALE.—FURNISHED COM- 
letely.—Primrose Cottage, Aiken, S.C. Beauti- 
ul situation on the Heights, 18 minutes from 
the Hotel in the Pines; 12 rooms and_ bath. 
Apply to MRS. HILL, “The Ontario,” 401, 
Washington, D. C. 


FOR SALE.—A FIRST-CLASS HUNTING 
Preserve in South Carolina. Ideally located be- 
| tween two rivers at their point of confluence. 
Near flag station on Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road. ell_ stocked with deer, ducks, 

etc. A. S. SALLEY, JR., Charleston, S. C. 


THE BRIEF I$ SOLD 


generally throughout the United 
States by dealers in sportsmen’s 
supplies. We note some of the 
firms from whom it may always be 
obtained. Price, 25 cents. 


When you order goods put in 25 cents 
for a Brief. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Son... Cortlandt 
eccccccccccccecl Se Nassau St. 
iliscconessssccansie 


Seeceeecseseeesees 


Broadway 


BROOKLYN.—Jas. F. Marsters. 

. ALBANY.—H. H. Valentine. 
SCHENECTADY.—Jay A. Richards. 
SYRACUSE.—W. A. Abel Co. 
BUFFALO.—Estate Salem G. Le Valley. 
BALTIMORE.—A. G. Alford Sporting Goods Co. 


PHILADELPHIA.—J. B. Shannon & Son. E. 
K. Tryon, Jr., & Co. Maleolm A. Shipley. 
Wm. Wurfficia. 

PITTSBURG.—W. S. Brown. J. A. Johnston. 
Sportsman’s Supply Co. 

PROVIDENCE.—Andrew Harris. Dewson & 
Hageton. C. F. Pope Co. 

ST. LOUIS.—Simmons Hardware Co. Rawlins 


Sporting Goods Co. Philip Roeder. E. T. 
Jett News Co. 


NEWARK.—F. G. Koenig. 

CHICAGO.—Montgomery Ward & Co. A. G. 
Spalding & Bros. Von Lengerke & Antoine 
The Fair. R 

BOSTON.—Iver Johnson : Co, Wm. 
Read & = Dame ae Ce. D. 


the ad. in the “Forest and Stream.” 


CLYDE LINE 
To FLORIDA 


ONLY DIRECT ALL-WATER 
ROUTE BETWEEN 


NEW YORK, BOSTON 
and CHARLESTON, S.C. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


pat eS 
St. Johns River Service Between 
Jacksonville and Sanford, Fla., 
and Intermediate Landings 
The “Clyde Line” is the favorite route 
between New Yors, Boston, PHitapet- 
Puls, and INTS, CHARLES- 
TON, 8.C., and JACKSONVILLE, FLA., maki 
direct oe for all points South 
we . ° ° . . é ‘8 
Fastest Modern Steamships 


and Finest Service 


Tue0.G. Eorr,G.M. Wx. P. CiypE& Co. 
General Agents, 19 State Street, New York 


American««Canadian 
ANGLERS 


will find much to interest them in 


Ghe ENGLISH FISHING GAZETTE, 


devoted entirely to Angling of all kinds 
and Fishculture. Established 1877. A 
Book on Angling (illustrated) will be 
sent in return for any good “fish story” 
sent to 


R. B. MARSTON, Ed. F. G., 

St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 
LONDON, ENG. 

which is used by him in his paper. 


Send 6 cents in U. S. postage stamps for a 
specimen copy to him. tf 

en 

FISHIN BLACK BASS AND SALMOR. 
* Illustrated Guide with Maps of 

the BIDEAU, BEVERLEY and CHARLESTON 


S. . Apply to W. J. CURLE, Supt. 
Brockville, Westport & Northwestern Rail 
Co., Brockville, Ont. . : 


Manual of Taxidermy for 
Amateurs. 


A complete guide in collecting and preserv- 
Tibstrated. sof anal By — 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


-When writing say that you saw 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


Guns, Revolvers, Ammunition, etc, 


LEFEVER 


| Establishes a 


| New World’s Record 


In. the hands of an amateur. Mr. C. B. Wiggins, standing at 19 yards, shooting his Lefever Ejector Gun, 
made a run of 125 straight at the tournament at itchfield, Illinois, September 6 and 7, under the auspices of 
the Central Illinois Trap Shooters Association. At Staunton, Illinois, from the 18 yard mark, Mr. Wiggins 
broke 176 out of 180 targets, making an unfinished run of the last 92 straight. If you want a = in which you 
can place perfect reliance, whether you stand at 16 yards or are heavily handicapped, buy a Lefever. 


SEND FOR A 1904 ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
50c. buys the Ideal Brass Wire Cleaner. Guaranteed not to scratch the barrels. 






NEW PRICE.” 









No. 00 Armor Steel L. C. Smith Gun, 


Gun. $2 J. 00, ne t. saaven: LEFEVER | OMIT, 


Syracuse, 
an N. Y. 





HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, ' ARMS CO., 
Fulton, N. Y. : 


Laws as now in forme MODERN RIFLE SHOOTING 


are given in the Game Laws in Brief. The compilation is FROM THE AMERICAN STANDPOINT, 


complete. It covers the country. All is given that one 
needs know of game seasons} modes of killing, number 


Sold through dealers onl 
Send for catalogue. A 4 








permitted, transportation,’ export out of State, non- By W. G. HUDSON, M.D., 
resident and resident licenses. 


The laws are complex and many. The Brief states is a modest title to a work which contains an epitome of the world’s best 
them clearly and concisely. 


There is a fund of good stories besides in the Wood- 
craft pages. 


knowledge on the practical features of the art. 
In its 160 pages are treated, in popular language but with technical 
accuracy, all the details of Rifles, Bullets, Triggers and Trigger Pulls, 
Sold by all dealers or sent postpaid for 25 cents by the Equipments, Sights and Sighting, Aiming, Adjustments of Sights, 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company. ' Helps in Aiming, Optics of Rifle Shooting, Positions at all Ranges, Tar- 
gets in General Use, Ammunition, Reloading, Cleaning, Appliances, etc. 
_ Thirty-five illustrations. Price, $1.00, 





THE BIG GAME OF AMPRIC A :ecnic tr renner anv scan run co, 16 bony, ew Yak. 


is well represented in the collection of Pictures from Forest and Stream. 


~~ 


Moose, elk, antelope, mountain sheep, 
Virginia deer, mule deer and buffalo 
are shown in scenes which have in 
them the spirit of the wild creatures 
and their surroundings. Each picture 
is an accurate portrait of the subject 
and has a pleasing landscape setting as 
well. Of smaller game there are field 
scenes in which figure the quail, ruffed 
grouse; and a number of splendid 
feptoductions of Audubon bird pic- 
tures. The dog pictures by Osthaus 
and the yachting scenes round out the 
volume, and make it all in all a very 
comprehensive volume of American 





‘THE United States Government chooses expert officers from its 


outdoor sports, Army and its Navy to conduct long and careful experiments 
ee me to select the most efficient fire arms. 
_LisT OF THE PLATES. Those chosen must be not only the ones which are most effect- 
La << - = Carl Rungius = ees . zt ae ive in actual fighting, but will also longest remain useful when 
_ =e e wasback Duck, - - -jJ. Au on 2 a 
. Lineal” mate See Cadi Sumas 19, The Prairie Chicken, - - ~- J.J. Audubon subjected to rough and even careless handling by the average 
. Heigh - - = Carl Rungius | 20. The Willow Ptarmigan, - - J. J. Audubon enlisted man. 
5 What's That?” = % - Carl Rungius | 21. The American Plover, - - - J.J. Audubon . . 
> ame aan atten Wee Cant. 92. Rap Full, Schooner Constellation in a Men are sometimes too fatigued to take proper care of the arms 
Photo by H.T. Folsom | North Easter, - - PhowbyN. L. Stebbins they carry, or the opportunity is wanting, and yet nothing is more 
7, Calling the Buffalo—1 The Lure, E. W. Deming | 93. First Around Home Mark. The Altair ; ; 
8. Calling the Buffalo—2 The Drive, E.W.Deming| off Larchmont, - ~- Photo by Jas. Burton important than that the weapons of fighting men shall always be 
9. Calling the Buffalo—8 Packing the Mast. 4, a at nm in good condition. ; 
. Calling the Buffalo—4 Packing ea 25. Quail Shooting ississi| - -£E. Osthaus : : - 
pe ere BW. Demet lec Ree OS nthe With these facts in view, 
11. Sail, Sea and Sky, Navahoe on the Solent. 21. Between Casts, ae he * P. Davison 


Photo by West & Son 


remo. anole heme wei | The Colt’s Revolver 


14, The Purple Sandpiper, - - J. J. Audubon 


ih Te Beck Det = - > 1) Aeon oy Wie PeseCome" .” Wip-Daviseon | has been adopted by and is the official arm of the U. S. Government. 
16, The Shoveller Duck, ae ES | 
The plates are carefully printed on heavy coated paper and handsomely | Complete Catalogue on Request. 


bound, making a most attractive volume. The size of page is about that of 9 a 

i aaeaee a SrreaM or about 16x11% inches. Price, postpaid $2. Colt Ss Patent F ire Arms Mfg. Co., 
. In response to numerous enquiries from those who desire to frame these | HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 

engravings, rather than to keep them in a volume, a special price of $1.75 each | 

has been made for sets of unbound sheets. London Office, 26 Glasshouse St., London, W., England. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK, 


DOG CRATES. 


The Dog on ‘Hie Travels. 
The greatest trouble which sportsmen experience in traveling to and from 


the shooting grounds is in a their dogs. The ¢ troubles have 
fallen on the shoulders of kennel men and bench show exhibitors. 


The Troubles of Dog Owners. 


Dogs are shipped in heavy boxes or are chained in the baggage car. The 
dog that goes in the box is productive of heavy express charges. The dog that goes without the 
box generally gets loose or is crippled by a falling trunk. 


The Dog’s Food and Water. 
In the corner of the crate is a ——es for water, a funnel connection providing for its being filled 
from the outside. On the front of the crate and just below the door is a buffet, or pocket, for dog 
biscuits, All of our crates are provided with a removable false bottom, which insures cleanliness. 


We Save You Money. 

In manufacturing these dog crates, we keep two points constantly in view, One is to save the ; . 
money of the dog owner; the other is to-save the life and limb of the dog. We accomplish the first i di A = prey aaa ssoaieht 
by making the crate so light that the express charges will be greatly reduced, the saving on the first i = Aneue & Deel Actin stra hed 
two or three trips often paying the cost of the crate. . i lite, seemeant R ie jon, modi 
* a — o one a nape. em: Baht. oe. i aiaae’ mascus BDartrels..... We caceevecscccsocsog 

o. 1, 24in. n. in. u 0. 4. in, in. in. . a 

80in. 18in. 2in. ~10.00 No. 5. 48in. B0in. 36in. 22.00 1 ditto Damascus Barrels 
86in. lin. 26in. 12.00 _ Special oval top crate for two setters, 15.00 | 
Send for free Dog Catalogue. 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO., 
163-165 Washington Street, - . - - Boston, Mass. 


“FRANCOTTE GUNS” 


: 
Zz 
° 
3 


1 Fine Scott Premier Ejéctor, Damascus, half pistol grip, Rec- 
_tangular Bo ing, B Safety Locks.......... 30x12x7 

1 ditto. Fig. ne sti Ye DB rscerrecccoecs gue tonscges stages 27x16x6 

1 ditto Monte lo, straight, moddined weve See 26x12x6% 

1 ditto. Monte Carlo, ight. ‘ 

1 ditto. Monte Carlo, % p.g. modifi 

1 ditto. ‘Monte Carlo, % p.g., Silver’s Pad 

1 ditto. Monte Carlo, Damascus, % p.g...... 

1 ditto. Monte Carlo, Damascus, ¥ 

1 ditto. Monte Carlo, Damascus, 

1 ditto. Monte Carlo, Damascus, 

1 ditto. Monte Carlo, Damascus, 

1 ditto. Monte Carlo, Damascus, . 

; a. Deeley Action.......... ead oonbsavdgees 
itto. 


BGaE 


. 
=. 


saRssEne 
SaPEEREE SEER 
Ssssssss: 


Sea 
& sssssssssss 


es 


S88 ssssessssssssssss 


38 
88 


oh 

+++ 28x12x6 

27x12x5 165-16 
27x20x5 10-16 


Also the following GREENER GUNS: 
1 Non-Ejector, Siemen’s Steel, Yo p.g........-.eseeseveeceeecececedees 26x12x5% 


1 Non-Ejector, Siemen’s Steel, * Re coccoupeseus «+» 28x12x6% 
1 Non-Ejector, Siemen’s Steel, full p.g......2%..2....<6 D eolinbinne x . 


WM. READ & SONS, -wasnic%on st, Boston; Mass. 
SECOND HAND GUNS. 


No. 1427.—-W. W. Greener, Single Hammer No. 1468.—Lefever High-Grade. This gun is 
Gun, fime Damascus barrels, a shopworn, elaborately engraved and has a beautiful dark 
but in excellent condition. Under-lever action. walnut stock, with Silver’s recoil pad. The bar 
Full choke, 10-ga. 36-in. barrels, 11% Ibs. Gost rels are the finest Damascus, with automati¢ 
new, $125.00 rice $75.00 ejector. Shows no signs of use., 12-ga., 30-in. 

No. 1227.—W. W. Greener Pigeon Gun, ham- 7% Ibs. Cost new, $215.00 Price, $115.04 
merless, extreme full choke both barrels, regulat- No. 1474.—L. C. Smith Automatic Ejector 
ed especially for live-bird shooting. Straight grip. Straight stock, steel barrels. This gun is almos} 
3reener wrought steel barrels, Purdy action, as good as_ new. 12-ga., 30-in. barrels, 7% Ibs. 
heavy breech, dark, handsome stock. A very fine Cost new, Price, $27.54 
un and only slightly shopworn. 12-ga., 30-in. No. 1484.—Clabrough Hammer Gun, Damascut 
arrels, 7Ibs. 12 oz. $250.00 grade. Price $150.00 barrels, under-grip action. This is a very good 

No. 1475.—W. & C. Scott & Son Hammer Gun, shooting gun, and is good for years of service, 
Damascus barrels. Barrels somewhat pitted, 10-ga., 2-in. barrels, 10% lbs. Cost new, $75.00, 
otherwise in good condition. 16-ga., 28-in. barrels, $25.0 
6% Ibs. Cost new, $125.00 Price, 37.50 

No. 1476.—W. & C. Scott & Son Undergrip 
Hammer Gun, Premier grade, Damascus _barfels. 
In good condition. Full pistol grip. Beautiful 
walnut stock. 10-ga., 30-in. barrels, 9 Ibs. 12 oz. 
Cost new, 00 Price, 125.00 


No. 1477.—W. & C. Scott & Son Hammer Gun, 
Duck gun with full pistol grip, dark walnut stock, 
Silver’s recoil pad, Damascus barrels. This gun 


Bee sesseecaanaa 
R vast 


No. 1485.—Bonehill Hammer Gun. This gun is 
a high grade gun, beautifully engraved. The 
stock is of dark walnut, with full pistol grip. 
Brazier lock. 10-ga., 3l-in. barrel, 1054 Ibs. Cost 
new, $150.00 .Price, $35.00 

No. 1486.—Newton Double Express Rifle with 
Hammers. Fine Damascus barrels, flat rib, 
elevated sight, nicely engraved. Under-grip ac- 
tion, This gun is in good condition ont qhoote 


“KNOCKABOUT GUN’’ 


Are the Leading Imported Shotguns on the American 
Market in Every Respect. 


Francotte Guns, - - 
Knockabont Guns, in one grade only, - - 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. SOLE U. S. AGENCY, 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, 


318 Broadway, - - e 


Aa Clean Sweep? 


BAL LI STiITE 


in the hands of simon pure amateurs 


WwiInNn Ss 


every State Event for the season in Indiana, 


- from $80.00 to $450.00 net 
$60.00 net 


NEW YORK. 


will give perfect satisfaction in every way. 8-ga., 
$4-in. barrels, 12 Ibs Price, 00 
No. 1478.—L. C. Smith Ejector Gun. Straight 
grip, Silver’s recoil pad, Damascus barrels. In 
good condition. Dark English walnut stock.. 
A-1” grade. 12-ga., 28-in. barrels, 7% Ibs. Cost 
new, $175. rice, $85.00 
No. 1479.—Lefever Automatic Hammerless 
Ejector Gun, Circassian walnut stock, Damascus 
barrels. This gun is in first-class condition and 
shows very little wear. Full pistol 47 12-ga., 
oe 00 barrels, 7 lbs. 3 oz. Cost new, $5. . Price, 


No. 1463.—Clabrough Hammerless Gun, Damas- 
cus barrels, flat rib and cross-bolt action. Brown- 
ing on barrels slightly worn off, otherwise in 
excellent condition. 12-ga. Cost new, $85.00. 
Pri $35.00 


No. 1480.—Francotte High Grade. Beautifully 
engraved breech, Sieman-Martin steel barrels, 
Full pistol grip and very prettily marked. This 
is a good shooting gun, suitable for general use. 
12-ga., 30-in., 7 Ibs. Cost new, $150. Price, $85.00 


No. 1481.—Stephen Grant Hammer Gun. Bar- 
rels are fine Damascus and show but little wear. 
The lock and breech are nicely engraved. Under- 
gtip action and straight stock. 12-ga., 30in. bar- 
rels, 7%4 Ibs. Cost new, $300.00 Price, $75.00 


No. 1482.—Lefever Hammerless Ejector Gun. In 
excellent condition, Damascus barrels, dark wal- 
nut full — grip stock, 12-ga., 30-in. barrels, 
7% Ibs. Cost new, $115.00 --Price, $86.25 


No. 1483.—Colt Hammer Gun. Damascus bar- 


express rifle cartridges, .50 cal., 26-in. barrels, 9 
Ibs. Cost new, $225.00 Price, $65. 
No. 1487.—-W. & C. Scott & Son Duck Gun 
with Hammers. Damascus barrels and a straight 
walnut stock, undergrip action. With this gun is 
a case of implements and reloading set. For 
shooting at long range and for flock shooting 
this is an ideal gun., 4-ga., 38-in. barrels, 15 Ibs. 
Cost new, 00 Price, $125.00 
No. 1473.—Ithaca Hammerless. Automatic to 
safety and nicely figured Damascus barrels. It 
is in first-class condition anda bargain, 12-ga., 
30-in. barrels, 7% Ibs. Cost new, $60..Price, $28.00 
No. 1488.—Parker Hammer Gun with two sets 
of barrels. This gun has received splendid treat- 
ment, and although one of the earlier models, is 
in the best condition. 12-ga., 28 and $0-in. barrels. 
9% and 9% Ibs. Cost new, $225.00....Price, $93.75 
No. 1489.—Four-bore, Single Duck Gun with 
Hammer. London twist barrel and undergrip 
action. Full pistol grip stock. In excellent con- 
ae 4-ga., 38-in. barrels, 14 Ibs. 9 oz. Price, 


_No, 1490.—Lefever Double Express Rifle. This 
rifle is in excellent condition, beautiful dark wal- 
nut stock, with full pistol ip. With this is a 
case and bullet moulds, a cal., 28-in. barrels, . 
8% Ibs. Cost new, $125.00. Price, $75.00 

No. 1469.—W. W. Greener Royal Crown Gun. 
This is Mr. Greener’s highest quality gun, and 
no better can be made. It has the finest steel 
barrels, the left full choke and the right modified. 
nae ejector and handsome dark walnut stock. 

Leather case and implements. 30-in. bar- 
rels, 7% Ibs. Cost new, $425.00...... $260.00 


rels, dark walnut stock. Barrels slightly pitted. No. 1491.—Lefever Duck Gun. This hi 

10-ga., 32-in. barrels, 9% Ibs. Cost new, . a little wear, but is still a very oerviniabte 4 

Price $29.75 8-ga., 32-in. barrels, 11% Ibs. -Price, $40.00 
Any of the above guns sent C. O. D., allow ing examination, on , of $5.00, which amount 


will be returned, less express charges; or, if cash accompanies the order, 5 per cent. discount may 
be deducted from above prices. 


HENRY C. SQUIRES @ SON, 20 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


W. W. Greener guns received “The Grand Prize ’—the highest possible award—at the St. 
Louis Exposition, 1904. : 


BAL LIsSsTiT & 


The Standard Dense Powder of the World. Highest Velocity, Greatest Penetration, and 
Pressures Lower than Black Powder: 


Ena eS.” 
A postal brings catalogue and “Shooting Facts,” 


CANOE and BOAT BUILDING. 


A complete manual for Amateurs. Containing plain and comprehensive direc- 
tions for the construction of Canoes, Rowing and Sailing Boats and Hunting 
Craft. By W. P. Stepuens. Cloth. Eighth and enlarged edition. 264 pages, 
numerous illustrations, and fifty plates in envelope. Price, $2.00. This office. 


SAUER GUNS. 


These guns have created a sensation among sportsmen who 
appreciate fine workmanship, balance, shooting qualities, 
and absolute safety. 


The only fault that could be found is that the supply ‘has 


Again a Winner. 


At Crawfordsville, Ind., Oct. Sth, W. R. Crosby, 
shooting E. C. won First General Average with 
439 out of 450, and making a run of 202 in the 
two days’ shoot. 


not been equal to, the demand. 
Booklet mailed on application. 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER CO. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, . 
302-304 Broadway, - - NEW YORK, 
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mann, John Getz, Gus Deemer, Sam P. Durbin, Geo. Rohman, 
John Braun, Tony Waradorf and Jacob Brown. 

For the first time in ten years Ed. Rike was obliged to open 
the season without his field companion, Rolla O. Heikes, who is 
in St. Louis, on business, and was unable to get away. Mr. Rike 
took a day’s shooting along Becver Creek, and then went to 
Huntsville with Harry Harman for a couple of weeks. 

Bonasa. 


Springfield, Mass., Shooting Ciub Banquet. 


THE annual banquet of the Springfield, Mass., Shooting Club 
was held at the Highland Hotel, Friday evening, Nov. 18. A 
large number of sportsmen were present, many from out of 
town being on hand. The tables were prettily arranged in the 
palm garden of the hotel, and covers were laid for seventy. 
During the supper music was furnished by Nonpareil Mandolin 
Orchestra of Westfield. The menu card was in the form of a 
target, and among the good things served that tickle the palate 
of sportsmen were the following: 

MENU. 
Manhattan 
Blue Points . 
Celery Stuffed Olives 
Venison Soup—Hunter Style 
Quail en Casserole—Mushroom Sauce 
Julienne Potatoes 3 _ Sweet Pickles 
Fried Smelts—Tartar Sauce 
Claret Punch 
Roast Mallard Duck 
Potatoes a la Duchess _ 
Cauliflower _in Cream Cider Jelly 
Tutti Frutti Ice Cream eS 
Fiench Coffee Roquefort Cheese 
Toasted Crackers Claret Punch 


Cigars 


After the dishes were cleared away and cigars lighted, C. L. 
Kites, secretary of the club, made a brief speech, and 
acting as toastmaster, called upon the following for in- 
formal after-dinner speeches. T. Ed. Doremus, of Schagh- 
ticoke, N. Y., and H. L. Tilton, of Boston, Mass., who 
were the guests of honor, also Dr. S. B. Keith, of Palmer; A. M. 
Arnold, of Somersville, Conn.; Wm. Henry, of Thompsonville, 
Conn., and D. N. Coats, J. Douglass Law, Abraham Snow, 
Chas. Vining, Wm. E. Parsons and F. D. Kemp, of the 
local club. During Mr. Tilton’s speech, he presented to the 
club a beautiful silver loving cup, which the club won for having 
the largest number of entries of any club in the country in the 
series of national sportsmen’s contests for season of 1904. 

The main tenor of the speeches was the needed protection of 
game birds, and a few of the speakers went so far as to advocate 
a close season for birds for two or three years in order to re- 
plenish the supply and restock the covers. Every one had a good 
time, and all agreed that it was the best supper held yet. Among 
those present were H. L. Tilton, Boston, Mass.; T. Ed. Doremus, 
Schaghticoke, N. Y.; E. H. Pinney, Stafford, Conn.; Dr. S. B. 
Keith, Palmer, Mass.; Wm. N. Henry, Thompsonville, Conn.; 
Edward Craven, Thompsonville, Conn.; R. L. Soper, Westfield, 
Mass.; A. M. Arnold, Somersville, Conn.; Chas. Axtell, Geo. 
M. Blair, D. N. Coats, W. A. Cone, Ernest Cady, W. L. Clough, 
Chas. Fitch, E. Gesner, Amenzo Griffith, W. J. Hyland, Burton 
Hickox, E. K. Janser, D. C. Keeney, C. L. Kites, H. L. Kites, 
Albert Keyes, J. Douglass Law, Wm. M. Lester, A. C. Merritt, 
W. A. Newton, Elmer E. Neal, W. C. Pease, Wm. E. Parsons, 
Dr. Benj. Pierce, Geo. Rice, Jr., G. H. Reynolds, H. W. Shan- 
nen, Abraham Snow, W. H. Snow, Chas. Vining, A. A. Vining, 
A. H. Whitmore, F. H. Williams, F. D. Kemp, Wm. T. Keyes, 
Geo. K. Turner, Alonzo Pixley, R. A. Fosket, Ralph Blodgett, 
L. A. Herry and Harry Cady. MISFIRE. 


Ossining Gun Club, 


Osstninc, N. Y., Nov. 24.—The Thanksgiving Day merchandise 
shoot of the Ossining Gun Club was a big success, thirty-one 
shooters participating, many of whom shot through the entire pro- 
gramme of 190 clay birds. While the merchandise prizes were 
not, for the most part, very valuable, still they were attractive 
enough to hold the boys, and the handicaps were sufficient to hold 
down some of the crackerjacks like Floyd and Piercy, who, from 
20yds., had to step some to keep in the game. Piercy was break- 
ing in a new gun, so was not in his usual good form. Hood 
Waters and W. G. Hearn, trade representatives, were most wel- 
come visitors. Considerable interest was manifested in extra 
event No. 10, which was a handicap at 25 targets. The prize was a 
silver berry dish, given by Col. Franklin Brandreth. This resulted 
in a tie between C. W. Floyd and Ray Hendricks, of Rye, N. Y., 
with a score of 22. The latter won on a shoot-off at 10 targets 
with a straight score, which was shot in semi-darkness—a re- 
markable performance. 

The Ossining Gun Club team will go to Poughkeepsie on Dec. 
10 for a team race. The next practice shoot will be held Dec. 3. 

Mr. Waters has just recovered from a serious illness, so was 
naturally out of form. Figures after names denote yards handi- 
cap in merchandise events: 


Events: RMB ae ee A 
Targets: 6 15 3 1 1 BG 1 1 BH 
ee, a a 11 11 18 1413 2 8 9 18 11 
em, Wiese, - OD, pcocuvnvnsscccs 13 11 21 10 12 19 9 12 21 2 
i) OS Ti as en cen ceenne 11 14 16 12 12 18 13 11 18 20 
C G Blandford, 19............. 11 8 17 11 10 18 11 13 15 «., 









W G Hearne, 17........2.. ewww 14 12°20 12-12 18 9.2... 19 
A Traver, 18........-. --» LWBHBBUH D., 
hh SOS eS eee 0 719136 1 ll 122 2... 
HI OL, Stratton, M......cc..ccece 7818 9 817TH 9 ® 19 
H W Bissing, 18........ .. HUDUNMD DD 9B... 
F C Snyder, 18......... -- UUBUNWNUWIIGB.. 
E A Staples, 16........ ---» 8 IL 22 13 14 22 16 13 2 19 
C W Floyd, 20........ -- 14410 2 1 13 19 144 12 2 2 
E McDonald, 16.. os © © ED co “ee cc. ce 2c ce co 
A TE, Bt sefsbicescchconnitio’ > ae. ae ae Ue se BE ED 88) so 
R Hendricks, 18........ -- BEDABRBANBA ZT 
L M Coudrey, 17....... cove. OSS Be Fe es ve ob oe 
Be  Ep- TAGBR, BB evsawesece . Se en a, a es ae ao 
K R McAlpin, 16...... 8 $B W.. .. o 
I T Washburn, 18...... ww. SBR  aaenaas 
G B Hubbeil, 16........ ae es fC a 

C Barlow, 16.......... ee eS Se Le 6 
* Brandreth, 17 ........ pose’ © Th wnt ew'ee 60 0s ve 66 - on 
F Hahn, 16..... tase eee eee ee ee ee 

SE EE “cagessecs - 10 6 10 133 16 13 4 1 6 
NV S Smith, 14........ Se! BR ae re 
S Coppamter,) Fi. sce ccenccccvecs ob. i oy. ae OP a ok ua ae | oe 
££. RO See eee en a ee tl ke 
J} Delamater, 16...... ee ee eee oe 
W H Coleman, 18.... oso Dp Ve! 
Dr G Tompkins, 16.. <> ws Maerua 
ie SS 14 


Prize Winners.—First event: A. Traver, Poughkeepsie, $5 gold 
piece, donated by Ossining Gun Club; G. Piercy, Jersey City, 
silver plate, donated by F. Brandreth; E. A. Staples, New York, 
stein pitcher, donated by E. Macdonald; H. W. Bissing, Pough- 
keepsie, ham, donated by J. Brown; C. W. Floyd, New York, 
hunting coat, donated by Barlow & Co.; R. Hendricks, Rye, 50 
shells, donated by I. T. Washburne; I. T. Washburne, box of 
cigars, donated by Thomas Lyons; G. B. Hubbell, Gun Bug pin, 
donated by C. G, Blandford; A, L. Burns, Maraschino cherries, 
donated by Smith Bros. 

Second event: E. A. Staples, $5 gold piece, donated by F. 
Brandreth; R. Hendricks, stein, donated by D. Brandreth; I. T. 
Washburne, 100 shells, donated by Schoverling & Welles; Geo. 
Piercy, hunting knife, donated by Ossining Gun Club; C. W. 
Floyd, gun case, donated by M. Hartley & Co.; D. Brandreth, 
hunting vest, donated by Ossining Gun Club; F. W. Perkins, 
Pougkeepsie, sack of flour, donated by Crown & Williams; C. G. 
Blandford, stein, donated by H. L. Stratton; H. W. Bissing, 
fountain pen, donated by Ossining Gun Club. 

Third event: E. A. Staples, pair binoculars, donated by C. G. 
Blandford; F. W. Perkins, water coior, donated by C. G. Bland- 
ford; Geo. Piercy, stein, donated by H. L. Stratton; C. W. Floyd, 
vase, donated by Ossining Gun Club; R. Hendricks, 50 shells, 
donated by I. T. Washburne; A. Traver, Maraschino cherries, 
donated by Smith Bros.; H. L. Stratton, New York, stein, 
donated by D. Brandreth; I. T. Washburne, hunting coat, donated 
by W. S. Smith Co.; K. R. McAlpin, Monarch shirt, donated by 
Barnes & Barnes; D. Brandreth, cleaning rod, donated by Barlow 
& Co. 





Gallatin Gun Club. 


GattaTin, Tenn., Nov. 24.—The Gallatin Gun Club to-day gave 
its fourth annual fall shoot, which was a decided success in all 
respects, except the attendance. Only eleven shooters partici- 
pated, but they had the pleasure of shooting at as hard a lot of 
birds as ever flew from anybody’s traps. The birds were a 
selected lot of old birds, which only needed a little wind to make 
them very hard. They had the little wind in the shape of cold 
blast from the north, which picked the birds up off their feet as 
soon as the trap opened. Considering the quality of the birds 
and the lack of practice of most of the shooters, the scores are 
good. 

The third event at live birds was the Summer county handicap, 
15 birds, a handsome loving cup to the winner. The cup was 
Baker, of Jacksboro, Tenn., who tied with seven 
others in the event, and then shot all thesothers out in a hot 
shoot-off, miss-and-out. Baber stayed in the miss-and-out until 
the 13th round, when an old, tough bird carried two loads of 
shot over the line, to drop dead out of bounds. Five 15-target 
events followed the live-birds shooting. 

right Harris, of Gallatin, was high gun for the day, as he 
was also last year at our shoot. He shot about 95 per cent. at 
targets, and was the principal money winner in the live-bird 
events. The scores follow: 


won by J. C. 





Live Birds: 5 7 bb Live Birds: 5 7 16 
CS a 6 12 W G Harris, 31...... 45 2B 
Porter, 28......++++0+ oo 2B... Se, iiceccca ; 33 
Martin, 29.........+++ 4 4 13 Baker, 3 sae 
Armstead, 30... 5 12 Seay, 442 
Legler, 31.... 5°12 Baber, 4413 
Hobson, 28............ 263 





Extra event, 15 birds: Seay (33), 13; B. Harris (33), 14; W. G. 
Harris (33), 15. . 2 
Shoot-off for cup—Sumner county handicap: 








Mastin ......ccccsess 11110 i} Harris 110 
ON eee 20 OE stone 
BIORSOR cocccvctvede 10 ge ae eae 2212111111120 
W @ Barsie.....0% 21220 

Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 
LANGE aceencvon 14 1111 1411—61 Hobson ...... 1112215 8 11-57 
EMPIRE cncceces 13 11 14 15 13—66 Baker .... -. 10 711 11 11i—50 
Armstead .... 13 71210 ..—42 Baber 11 10 14 12 11—58 
Porter ........ 11 81210 8—49 W G Harris... 12 16 13 14 12—66 
Martin ....... 12 911 8 ..—40 B Harris ..... 15 13 13 15 15—71 
a. 13 12 11 10 ..—46 


The Gallatin Club feels grateful toward Messrs. Porter and 
Campbell, trade representatives, and Mr. Geo. Hobson, of Bowl- 
ing Green, for their kind services in scoring and refereeing. 

Sec’y. 





New York Athletic Ciub. 


Travers Istanp, N. Y., Nov. 26.—To-day was full of active 
competition at the traps of the New York Athletic Club. The 
November cup was won by Dr. J. K. Knowlton, who, with Gus 
Greiff, had two wins previously scored for it. In the shoot-off, 
Dr. Knowlton won. 

All events were handicaps, allowances added. The November 
cup had 50 targets, with scores as follows: 


Hdp. Bk. Tot’l Hdp. Bk. Tot’? 
Gus E Greiff....2 38 40 TRAE. . apsecce 6 4 4 
L G Schroeder...10 30 Pontefractt ...... Sg 2 
H Gleffer...... nn = a Dr. Knowlton ...2 40 4 
No. 2, cup event, 25 targets: 
Hdp. Bk. Tot'l Hdp. Bk. Tot’l 
Gus E Greiff..... . -— a Pontefract ....... . ws @& 
L G Schroeder...10 13 17 Dr. Knowlton....2 20 21 
H Gleffer......... . 2 2 OS ae 7 56 BL 
NB a caccesds 6 2a B Mcintyre ...c.c00 0 5 2 
No. 3, 25 targets: 
Hdp. Bk. Tot’l Hdp. Bk. Tot’l 
SORE ncnccvbancic 1 20 = o21 Pontefract ....... 4 16 20 
Schroeder ....... 46 2 Knowlton ....... 1 _ 2 
NE” ‘Viaibcsceek 4 9 13 BECUBEM cccccesce 7 10 17 
EE Teneo sctae 22 @ McIntyre ........ 7 il 18 
No. 4, 25 targets: 

; Hdp. Bk. Tot’l Hdp. Bk. Tot’l 
ST Taabnicenwnnad a: ae ON eee 1 3 2 
Knowlton ....... 1 19 20 Pontefract ...... 5 16 21 
Schroeder ........ . eae DENY. céscuenes 7 9 -16 
SOE neces sie aa a - McIntyre ........ 7 8s Bb 


Scores made on Nov. 24 follow: 








Holiday cup, 50 sangets, handicap: 
; Hdp. Bk. Tot’l Hdp. Bk. Tot’l 
F Perkins 40 Woodhouse ..... 14 34 48 
W J Elias.... 38 44 SNE < cocsénpdens 17 ‘31 3 
G Bechtel 36042 
November cup, 50 targets: 
Perkins 10 31 41 Woodhouse ...... 14 27 41 
ED axesteed’ sé 384 ge EE 122 34 48 
Bechtel 36 42 
Tot’l Hdp. Bk. Tot’l 
20 0 4 19 23 
24 Woodhouse ..... 4 10 14 
21 DeWolff ......... $ 2B. 6b 





No. 4, 25 targets, scratch: Elias 23, Perkins 18, Bechtel 21, 
Foster 16, DeWolff 19. 

No. .5, scratch: Elias 18, Perkins 18, Bechtel 19, Foster 15, 
DeWolff 12. 





Indianapolis Gun Club. 


InpianaPotis, Ind., Nov. 26.—The practice shoot of the club 
to-day had scores as follows: 


Events: 3 ae Se oe oe a 
Events: . ies os. + SD Shot 
5 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 2% Broke. at. 
14 14 10 11 11 10 15 23 96 120 
a ee SR, a ED toe) woirentl 67 90 
ee: oS oe Me ke se 73 105 
A Se oe 37 55 
ae GS ED oc “se? 98 115 
«= mE oe Bee 89 115 
CE dae i, abe shes il 24 45 
ae sk. oa. OO Se. ee 8 15 


Very cold and strong wind made hard shooting. 





To “The Indians,” 


New York, Nov. 25.—Whereas the Great Spirit has summoned 
to the Happy Hunting Grounds our friend, Mr. E. D. Fulford, 
of Utica, N. Y., and it has been suggested that his sportsmen 
friends erect to his memory a monument as a fitting tribute of 
their substantial friendship, I will ask that each and every mem- 
ber of the Tribe forward to Mr. J. T. Skelley, Willmington, Del., 
care of DuPont Powder Co. (who has been selected as custodian 
of wampum) any amount which you may deem proper. 

Frank C. Riehl, Tom A. MARSHALL, 

Chief Scribe. High Chief. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


The E. J. Willis Company, 8 Park Place, New York city, are 
busy compiling their annual catalogue for issue during January. 
Realizing the demand for motor boat supplies and accessories, 
they offer their catalogue as a medium for the sale of meritorious 
goods. Manufacturers of such might do well to give them a call. 

The Witherbee Igniter Company, of 27 Thames street, this city, 
have passed their experimental stage with their gasolene engine 
igniter outfits. They are clean, compact, and easily handled, and 
for all engines where the storage battery is adapted, are giving 
universal satisfaction. Frank Croker’s XPDNC in her recent 
Hudson River race with the Challenge, was equipped with a 
Witherbee. Several large automobile manufacturers have adopted 
it as standard equipment. 


Penaosylvania Railroad Company Will Issue Clerical 
Orders for 1905, 


Pursuant to its usual custom, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany will issue clerical orders for the year 1905 to ordained clergy- 
men having regular charge as settled pastors of churches located 
on or near its lines. Clergymen desiring such orders, should 
make individual application for same on blanks furnished by the 
company, and which can now be obtained from the Ticket Agents. 
Applications should be sent to the General Office of the com- 
pany as soon as possible, in no case later than Dec. 15, so that 
orders may be mailed by Dec. 30, to all clergymen entitled to 
receive them.—Adv. 









and are SAFE. 


BAKER GUNS SHOOT HARD 


They are noted for this wherever known, and that is 
almost everywhere. Ask the man who owns one. 
Fine Trap and Medium Field Grades, $25.00 to $200.00 and up. 


Inquire of your dealer or send for full descriptions. 
BAKER GUN AND FORGING CO., 


Cer. Liberty & Sehoo! Sts., BATAVIA, N. Y. 


MY 









2 Murray Street, . 


The dealer never offers a substitate for YOUR benefit. Insist on 


LLERIT KF 


The Perfected Bulk 


SMOKELESS POWDER 


To the many expert shots who think extreme high velocity with a close and even pattern ina 
load can only be obtained by using specially loaded and extra long shells, MULLERITE will 
be a revelation, as its superior qualities in regular factory loads are unapp1oached. 


DON’T ARGUE, 


Send 4c. in Stamps for 1905 Calender. 
As the edition will be limited, kindly send name at an early date. 


DON’T INFER. TRY A HUNDRED. 


Ready about November 15th- 


SCHOVERLING & WELLES, 


Sele U. S. Agents, 


New York. 
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